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PUBLISHERS! 

Find  out  today  if  tho  Chicago  Tribunt's 
cofflprthtntivt  covtrogt  of  tht  convtntions 
and  Washington  news  is  ovoiloblt  in  your 
ttrritory  thru  tht  sptcioliztd,  unduplicottd 
wirt  rtport  of  tht  Chicago  Tribunt  Prtss 
Strvict.  Writt,  wirt  or  phont  Roy  Mason, 
manogtr,  for  quotation  of  cost  of  tht  full 
CTPS  Itastd  wirt  rtport.  Chicago  Tribunt 
Prtss  Strvict,  Ntws  Building,  220  E.  42nd 
Strttt,  Ntw  York  17;  Tribunt  Towtr,  Chi- 
cogo  II. 


To  keep  readers  informed  of  developments 
in  Philadelphia,  the  Chicago  Tribune  will  have 
on  duty  the  largest  and  best-equipped  staff  ever 
to  cover  a  convention  for  this  newspaper. 

This  staff  will  be  headed  by  Arthur  Sears 
Henning,  who  has  covered  every  national  po¬ 
litical  convention  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  It  will  have  the  manpower,  facilities  and 
experience  adequate  to  deliver  the  coverage  that 
readers  want.  It  will  be  barked  and  guided  by 
a  newspaper  noted  for  its  determination  to  get 


tbe  news  and  print  it  in  the  public  interest. 

Day  after  day.  as  the  maneuvers  to  name  the 
standard  bearer  shift  from  convention  floor  to 
hotel  room  and  bark  again.  Chicago  Tribune 
readers  will  get  the  color  and  excitement  of  events 
as  they  happen.  They  will  get  forthright  ac¬ 
counts  from  reporters  whose  superior  perfor¬ 
mance  in  getting  the  news  is  one  of  the  factors 
which  help  keep  the  Trihune  out  in  front  as  Chi¬ 
cago's  most  widely  read  newspaper  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  advertising  medium. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


April  average  net  paid  total  circulation:  Daily,  Over  985,000;  Sunday,  Over  1,600,000 
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A  HEARST 


Jhird  tallest  building  in  the  world,  the  965- 
foot  Sixty  Wall  Tower  has  dominated  lower 
Manhattan’s  skyline  since  1932.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  Cities  Service,  its  aluminum  trim¬ 
med  sides  occupy  nearly  an  acre  fronting  on 
three  of  the  city's  oldest  streets — Pearl,  Pine 
and  Cedar.  Floodlights  illuminate  the  tower 
at  night,  surmounted  by  a  neon  beacon. 
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Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  April'  366,023.  Daily;  366,423.  Sunday  MORNING  -  EVENING  ■  SUNDAY 


WHAT?  The  iceman  at  the  front 
door !  No,  you  didn’t  catch  us  in  a 
mistake.  The  artist  says  the  back 
porch  was  being  painted. 

But  paint,  rain  or  shine.  The 
Sunpapers,  with  more  circulation 
daily  (Morning  and  Evening)  in 
Baltimore  than  there  are  families. 


ftifjffftf/  //te 


always  find  their  way  to  the  front 
door  of  every  home  worth  reaching 
in  Baltimore.  That  is  why  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  automatically 
select  The  Sunpapers.  They  know 
that  these  papers  are  essential  in  all 
advertising  plans  for  business 
developanent  in  this  area. 
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If  CAN  YOU  describe  the  most 

fascinating  pair  of  eyes  you  have  ever  seen? 
.  .  .  HAVE  any  of  your  faults  made  you  a 
\  better  man?  . . .  WHAT  person  in  American 
^  history  interests  yon  most?  .  .  .  SHOULD 
a  captain  go  down  with  his  ship?  Why? 


I  jiMMY  Jkmaii,  is  a  man  who  has  made  a  career 
of  asking  all  kinds  of  questions  of  all  kinds  of  people, 
and  publishing  their  pictures  and  answers  in  his 
column  in  the  New  York  News. 

Pioneer  of  Inquiring  Photographers,  he  often 
found  the  1921  public  cool,  pn/zlcd,  or  even 
resentful  at  his  queries. 

Today,  after  twentv-seven  years  on  the  job, 
he  is  as  well  known  as  Santa  Claus,  and  must  work 
fast  to  avoid  crow  ds. 

On  meeting  jemail,  the  typical  New  Yorker 
poses  nonchalantlv  as  a  chorus  girl  on  shipboard, 
and  sounds  off— usually  not  so  nonchalantly. 

lie  is  the  poor  man’s  Interview  W'itli  The 
Press,  and  appearance  in  his  column  confers  a 
temporary  celebritv,  with  clippings  going  to  Aunt 
Dora  in  Dubuque  and  Uncle  Olaf  in  Ostmark. 

And  his  /nqiiiring  Photographer  cohimn  is 
read  hy  -  out  of  10  .News  readers,  draw's  50,000 
letters  a  year,  makes  com  ersations  at  a  niilliou 
breakfast  tables! 


f’  Prf.-Gali.up  poller,  Diogenes  of  a  democratic 
era,  Jimmy  Jemail  has  probed  the  public  mind  on 
almost  every  possible  topic.  Some  of  his  columns 
have  had  amazing  consequences. 


^  Onf.  timf  he  a.sked  the  child  inmates  of  the 
New  York  Toundling  Hospital,  “WHiat  would  you 
like  best  for  Christmas?” 

Five-year-old  Robbv  answered,  “A  real 


.,.OvliBe  or  Madam  J 


mummy  and  daddv.”  and  got  liis  wish.  Hundreds 
of  other  children  were  adopted  by  parents  who 
couldn’t  ha\e  Bobby! 

Another  child’s  request  for  a  wagon  swamped 
the  Hospital  with  wagons. 

Hie  Foundling  Hospital  column  is  now  a 
pre-Christmas  perennuil  that  brings  a  surplus  of 
checks  and  gifts  shared  with  other  institutions. 

If  you  could  hear  a  vnkv  from  the  past  on  a 
record,  whose  would  r  ou  like  most  to  hear?  .  .  . 
was  asked  when  electrical  trajiseriptioii  was  new. 

One  New  Yorker  answered.  “7’hc  voice  of 
Jesus  Christ”  .  .  .  and  for  years  afterward  was  the 
recipient  of  letters  front  all  o\  er  the  world,  calls  the 
experience  the  most  interesting  of  his  life! 

I'  0\K  WOMAN  told  lemail  she  wanted  more  than 
am  thing  else  the  return  of  her  under-age  son 
enlisted  in  the  Canadian  Army. 

Canadian  readers  w  rote  their  military  attache 
in  \Vashington.  In  a  few  weeks  the  boy  was  home. 

I  ni  KiNG  nil'.  WAR.  nnsavorv  gossip  dropped 

enlistments  in  New  York  to  three  a  day. 
jeinail  asked  mothers.  "Has  your  daughter 
benefited  bv  joining  the  W’.Wl’.S?”.  . .  and  New 
^Ork  exceeded  its  W’.W'F  quota. 

f  In  C.vi’k  iow'n.  Africa,  a  man  saw  in  Jeinail’s 
column  the  picture  of  a  brother  missing  for  thirty 
years,  and  a  reunion  followed. 

.An  interview  with  Fat  Mnlkern.  struggling 
publisher  of  the  four-page  Hobo  News,  brought 
offers  of  help  from  other  writers,  started 
subscriptions  and  rexennes  climbing. 

I  ().\  AN  AisiONMi'M  iiiost  reporters  do 
perfunctorily,  drop  as  soon  as  possible,  Jemail  built 


a  considerable  personal  reputation. 

I  le  has  been  the  subject  of  stories  in  Reader’s 
Digest,  'l  ime.  labcrty,  Newsweek,  Pageant  and 
other  periodicals  .  .  .  written  many  articles,  made 
scores  of  broadcasts,  receix  ed  innumerable  offers 
in  other  fields,  '/’he  late  fudge  Garx-  wanted  him  to 
come  with  Big  Steel  and  learn  the  business! 


I'  In  APin  i  ION  to  producing  a  popular  feature, 
Jemail  has  done  a  remarkable  public  relations  job. 

Taking  pictures  of  some  70,000  people,  and 
talking  to  hundreds  of  thousands  more,  he  has 
gixen  a  sinall-toxxn  intimacy  to  this  largest  of 
metropolitan  nexxspapers,  made  millions  of  readers 
reali/.e  that  I'he  Nexxs  is  interested  in  their 
opinions,  their  affairs,  their  interests. 

And  readers  of  'Hie  Nexxs  have  reciprocated 
xvith  a  loyalty  and  confidence  reflected  not  onlv 
in  circulation  grow  th  but  adxertising  results! 


{  Some  advertisers  mistake  the  mere  arithmetic 
of  3,575,000  copies  daily  and  4,600,000  Sunday 
as  the  motif  of  Hie  News  as  an  adx  ertising  medium. 

Yef  these  huge  circulations  might  be  so  much 
waste  paper  .  .  .  without  the  entente  between 
reader  and  paper,  the  plus-factor  of  the  personal 
touch  that  helps  to  open  eyes  and  hearts,  move 
minds  and  merchandise! 

A  qnarter-ccntnry  of  familiarity,  of  trust  and 
liking  .  . .  makes  I’he  Nexxs  the  dynamic,  productive 
medium  that  sells  more  goods  to  more  people 
than  any  other  medium  on  earth. 

No  adxertiser  seeking  public  preference  can 
sensibix  oxerlook  a  publication  so  much  preferred 
by  so  many  people! 


TI IL  U  S,  Nexv  York’s  Picture  Nexvspaper, 

220  I'.ast  421UI  St..  Nexv  ^ork  City  .  .  .  T  ribune  Toxxcr,  Chicago 
1  55  Montgomery  St.,  San  h’rancisco. 
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More  records  for  the  record 


In  May  of  this  year  alone.  The  Times  published  3,265,604  lines  of  advertising 
. . .  making  this  the  largest  May,  and  the  second  largest  month,  in  Times  history. 


Its  record  of  leadership  in  advertising  in  the  biggest  and  richest  market  in  the 
world  has  been  maintained  by  The  New  York  Times  for  29  consecutive  years. 


Only  superior  results  for  advertisers  can  logically  explain  such  consistent 
leadership.  And  only  superior  service  to  readers  can  logically  explain  such 
superior  results  for  advertisers. 


"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


In  the  first  five  months  of  1948  The  New  York  Times  published  14,484,252 
lines  of  advertising  .  .  .  more  than  in  any  other  5-month  period  in  Times  history 
.  .  .  and  more  than  any  other  newspaper  in  New  York. 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


Third  Examiner  Rules 


ITU  Policy 

A  THIRD  trial  examiner  of  the 

National  Labor  Relations 
Board  ruled  this  week  that  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
has  pursued  a  bargaining  policy 
which  violates  the  Labor  Man¬ 
agement  Relations  Act  of  1947. 

To  date,  the  score  is  4  to  0 
against  the  ITU,  a  federal  judge 
and  three  examiners  having 
found  that  the  union  has  refused 
to  bargain  in  good  faith,  has  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  contracts,  and  has 
insisted  upon  illegal  conditions, 
including  a  closed  shop. 

The  findings  by  Examiner 
Peter  F.  Ward  vindicated  the 
stand  taken  by  James  E.  Stiles, 
publisher  of  Rockville  Center 
(N.  Y.  I  Nassau  Review-Star, 
when  he  allowed  union  printers 
to  walk  out  rather  than  submit 
to  union  "Conditions  of  Em¬ 
ployment.” 

Since  last  Nov.  10,  the  Re¬ 
view-Star  has  been  publishing 
regularly  with  a  newly  recruited 
composing  room  force. 

Displayed  'A  Fixed  Purpose' 

"It  is  clear,”  Ward  said,  “that 
Local  No.  915,  from  at  least  on 
or  about  Aug.  22  to  Nov.  10, 
1947,  pursuant  to  direction  of  the 
ITU,  displayed  a  fixed  purpose 
not  to  arrive  at  any  agreement 
which  would  result  in  a  legal 
contract  between  the  parties  for 
a  substantial  duration  of  time.” 

Ward  failed  to  find  the  ITU 
itself  guilty  of  failure  to  bargain 
collectively  although  “the  rec¬ 
ord  herein  does  show  that  the 
ITU  exercised  complete  domina¬ 
tion  over  the  Local.” 

In  his  recommendations,  Ward 
included  an  order  to  the  ITU 
which  would  compel  it  to  sub¬ 
mit  its  general  laws,  rules  and 
decisions  to  bargaining.  A  simi¬ 
lar  order  wou  d  issue  against  the 
local  union. 

Citing  the  "drastic"  no-con¬ 
tract  resolution  and  the  change 
in  laws  to  provide  for  expulsion 
of  members  for  non-compliance 
with  Executive  Council  de¬ 
cisions.  the  NLRB  examiner  held 
that  the  unions  restrained  and 
coerced  employes  of  the  Review- 
Star  by  attempting  to  impose 
closed-shop  conditions. 

Says  Publisher  Refused,  Too 

One  section  of  Ward  s  report 
to  which  counsel  for  Stiles  are 
planiiing  to  take  exception  is 
that  in  which  he  found  that  the 
publisher,  in  the  first  instance, 
had  refused  to  bargain. 

This  conclusion  is  based  on 
wa^'s  analysis  of  testimony, 
during  the  three-month  hearing 
hst  winter,  concerning  the 
Jpeement  reached  as  of  July  17. 
"ard  noted  that  the  Review-Star 
published  a  story  on  July  17 
to  the  effect  that  full  agreement 
had  been  reached  with  the 
union. 


Is  Illegal 

Stiles  declined  to  sign  that 
agreement,  after  July  17,  when 
the  union  insisted  upon  attach¬ 
ing  a  clause  which  said:  “If  any 
part  of  this  agreement  is  de¬ 
clared  illegal  or  inoperative  by 
any  agency  or  court,  this  agree 
ment  shall  thereupon  become 
null  and  void.” 

Stiles,  in  effect,  had  accepted 
such  a  clause.  Ward  ruled.  In 
evidence,  he  noted,  was  a  copy 
of  a  substitute  clause  marked 
“Elisha  Hanson,  July  15.”  Stiles 
contended  he  did  not  receive 
the  substitute  from  Hanson  until 
July  17,  but  Ward  stated  he  was 
“convinced  that  if  Stiles  had  not 
in  fact  agreed  to  the  all  or  none 
clause  on  July  17,  he  would  not 
have  concoct^  the  story  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  advance  in¬ 
formation  that  such  clause  was 
to  be  demanded  or  would  not 
have  contended  that  the  substi¬ 
tute  clause  had  been  received  in 
advance  and  delivered  to  the 
Local  representatives  on  July 
17.” 

From  the  above  and  the  rec¬ 
ord,  Ward  concluded  that  Stiles 
"did  in  fact  agree  to  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  all  or  none  clause  in 
the  contract  on  July  17.” 

Union  Waived  Its  Right 

Ward  stated  he  “is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  if  the  Local  had  stood 
fast  and  firm  upon  its  July  17 
agreement,  even  after  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  the  Act  (Aug.  22), 
the  Respondents  could  not  be 
found  to  have  refused  to  bargain 
collectively. 

“However,  the  record  discloses 
that  the  Local  abandoned  and 
waived  its  right  to  insist  upon 
the  execution  of  the  July  17 
agreement  by,  on  Aug.  13,  pur¬ 
suant  to  instructions  of  the  ITU, 
serving  a  60-day  notice  of  termi¬ 
nation  of  contract  on  Stiles," 
and  by  later  demands. 

As  of  July  24,  Ward  held,  the 
Company  had  refused  to  bargain 
collectively. 

Tied  to  this  finding  was  Ward's 
recitation  of  testimony  which 
showed  the  rift  between  Stiles 
and  the  management  of  the  rival 
newspaper,  Newsday,  during  the 
negotiations.  He  found  that 
Stiles  “after  agreeing  to  bargain 
jointly  with  Newsday,  privately 
raised  the  joint  offer  of  the  two 
newspapers  made  to  the  Local 
and  sought  to  have  the  latter  ac¬ 
cept  his  offer  and  call  a  strike 
against  Newsday.” 

The  owners  of  Newsday 
learned  of  this  conduct,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ward,  and  “became  in¬ 
censed  thereat.”  They  raised 
Stiles’  offer  by  $5  per  week  for 
a  40-hour  week  “and  thereby 
forced  Stiles  to  make  the  offer 
the  Local  desired  for  a  reduced 
work  week  at  $73  payable  as  of 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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PM  to  Become  New  York  Star 

PM's  much-discussed  changes  will  come  next  week:  on 
June  23  it  gels  a  typographical  face-liiting  and  a  new  name, 
the  New  York  Star. 

New  features  will  be  added,  but  Publisher  Bartley  Crum 
and  Editor  Joseph  Barnes,  who  took  over  the  paper  May  1, 
have  not  disclosed  what  they  will  be. 

The  new  page  one  is  to  be  a  standard  news  page — with 
stories.  Heretofore,  PM's  cover  has  been  a  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures,  heads  and  story  summaries. 

The  paper's  tabloid  format  and  early-morning  press  run 
will  remain  unchanged. 


Mother  Says  Fear  Bars 
Testimony  in  Polk  Death 


FEAR  of  reprisals  prevents  wit¬ 
nesses  from  coming  forward 
to  testify  in  the  unsolved  murder 
of  George  Polk,  Mid-East  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  says  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Adelaide  R.  Polk,  recently 
returned  from  Greece. 

Polk’s  body,  bound  hand  and 
foot  and  with  a  bullet  in  the 
base  of  the  skull,  was  recovered 
from  the  waters  of  Salonika  Bay, 
May  16,  over  a  week  after  his 
disappearance  from  a  Salonika 
hotel. 

Mrs.  Polk,  accompanied  by  an¬ 
other  son.  Bill  Polk,  19-year-old 
Harvard  student  and  sometime 
buddy  of  his  brother  while  in 
Greece,  repeatedly  returned  to 
the  fear  motif  as  explaining  why 
George’s  murder  goes  unsolved. 
She  answered  questions  at  a 
press  conference  in  New  York 
City,  June  17. 

Bill  Polk  added  to  his  mother’s 
story  that  he  had  received  let- 
ers  from  George  stating  that  his 
life  was  being  threatened,  and 
he  had  been  several  times  threat¬ 
ened  by  telephone  callers. 

The  conference  in  New  York 
was  sponsored  by  a  newly  form¬ 
ed  “Newsmen's  Commission  to 
Investigate  the  Murder  of 
CJeorge  Polk.”  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  American  War  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association,  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York. 
Foreign  Press  Association  and 
the  Standing  Committee  of  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  correspondents. 

“The  Greek  police  seem  sin¬ 
cere,  ”  said  Mrs.  Po.k,  “but  they 
have  adopted  a  police-level  line 
of  inquiry.”  She  said  they  seem¬ 
ed  determined  to  regard  Polk’s 
murder  as  a  matter  of  profes¬ 
sional  jealousy  or  some  other 
personal  feud.  The  Greek  Roy¬ 
alist  police  have  hinted  Polk 
was  murdered  by  an  American — 
some  unnamed  correspondent 
who  wanted  his  job,  she  said. 

Mrs.  Polk  feels  that  the  Greek 
police  are  on  a  treadmill,  con¬ 
stantly  going  over  the  same 
data.  To  her,  George’s  death  is 
obviously  one  committed  to  still 
his  voice,  to  keep  him  from 


broadcasting  information  that 
would  damage  some  interest, 
“some  society  that  we  don’t 
know  about.” 

She  said  that  she  did  not  think 
the  case  would  be  solved  until 
some  impartial  line  of  inquiry 
could  be  set  up.  This  theme  was 
further  developed  by  Bill  Polk, 
who  added  that  he  “has  not 
enough  facts  to  say  whether  a 
right  or  a  left"  political  group 
might  be  culpable. 

Both  mother  and  son  were 
firm  in  their  statements  that  fear 
kept  witnesses  from  describing 
Polk’s  movements  on  May  8.  He 
had  cabled  his  wife.  Rea,  nee 
Cochins,  Greek  citizen,  to  come 
visit  him  at  the  hotel.  He  had 
made  engagements  for  the  week¬ 
end.  These  events,  felt  Mrs. 
Polk,  indicate  no  special  politi¬ 
cal  plans  on  the  part  of  George, 
who  was  usually  at  Athens. 

Other  circumstances  that  con¬ 
vince  Mrs.  Polk  that  someone 
knows  something: 

Polk  was  of  large  size,  physi¬ 
cally  able,  and  not  easily  dis¬ 
pose  of,  yet  he  disappeared  as 
if  by  some  preconceived,  care¬ 
fully  laid  strategy. 

Police  did  not  begin  looking 
for  him  until  days  after  his  dis¬ 
appearance,  yet  they  notoriously 
keep  foreign  correspondents  un¬ 
der  surveillance. 

When  Rea  (pronounced:  air- 
e-ah)  came  to  the  hotel  for  him 
and  notified  the  U.  S.  Embassy 
and  the  police,  they  (the  police) 
did  not  appear  surprised  at 
Polk’s  disappearance. 

The  conference  closed  with  a 
statement  by  Bill  Polk  that  he 
believed  an  impartial  committee 
of  newspapermen,  with  congres¬ 
sional  backing  to  secure  them 
and  witnesses  against  reprisal 
from  any  group,  could  go  to 
Greece  and  get  the  testimony, 
freed  from  the  chains  of  fear. 

Gen.  William  J.  Donovan, 
chief  of  OSS  during  World  War 
II.  returned  this  week  from 
Greece,  where  he  was  sent  as 
investigator  by  the  Overseas 
WriteM  Committee  in  Wash- 
ingtoi^ 
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KFS  Global  Salesmen 
Confer  in  New  York 


By  Carle  Hodge 


THE  cable  address  called  King- 
syn  is  20  years  old  this  year. 
Kingsyn  is  the  King  Features 
Syndicate  for¬ 
eign  department 
whose  comics 
and  columns  are 
used  now  in  1,- 
000  -  odd  papers 
in  100  countries. 

Its  products 
are  translated 
into  32  tongues, 
among  them  Si¬ 
amese  and  Afri- 
kaan.  In  Swed¬ 
ish,  Dagwood  is 
called  Uagobert. 

To  mark  its 
anniversary  —  and  to  unwrinkle 
the  newest  woes  that  beset  a 
far-flung  export  network — King 
this  week  summoned  to  New 
York  its  foreign  sales  chiefs. 
The  whole  globe  is  represented. 

In  a  series  of  conferences  that 
began  June  15  and  end  June  25 
they  are  mulling  everything 
from  promotion  to  credit  and 
collection.  Problem  No.  1  is  the 
roller-coastering  exchange  rates. 

John  A.  Brogan,  Jr.,  KFS  vice- 
president  and  foreign  sales  man¬ 
ager,  is  key  man  in  the  talks. 

Not  All  Business 


Brogan 


But  the  program  is  not  all 
work,  no  play.  For  its  eight  vis¬ 
iting  overseas  men  the  syndicate 
had  on  tap  an  entertainment 
schedule  that  included  an  inter¬ 
national  Banshee  luncheon  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  and  a  Sunday 
sail  on  Bob  Ripley's  Chinese 
junk. 

They  were  feted  at  an  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  luncheon  and  a 
National  Cartoonists  Society 
dinner  which  honored  David 
Low,  the  British  cartoonist.  On 
June  23  they  will  be  dinner 
guests  of  Seymour  Berkson,  INS 
general  manager,  and  Mrs.  Berk- 
son. 


At  a  KFS  cocktail  party  the 
visitors  presented  Brogan  an  en¬ 
graved  wristwatch  and  a  book¬ 
let  signed  by  all  King’s  men 
abroad. 

Their  spokesman  at  the  pres¬ 
entation  was  Bjarne  Steinsvik, 
the  syndicate's  sales  director  for 
the  Scandinavian  and  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  nations. 

Besides  Steinsvik,  the  eight 
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and  the  areas  in  which  they  rep¬ 
resent  King  are: 

Paul  Winkler,  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Holland  and  Switzerland. 

Percy  Forster,  southern  South 
America. 

J.  D.  Fendell,  Colombia,  Peru, 
Ecuador,  Venezuela  and  Panama. 

Salvador  Mendoza,  Mexico  and 
Central  America. 

Frank  C.  Betts,  United  King- 
don. 

Antonio  Mora,  Cuba. 

Pedro  Isorena.  the  Philippines. 

High  priority  in  the  meetings 
was  given  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Communist  -  domi¬ 
nated  or  influenced  countries. 
The  Reds,  says  Brogan,  attack 
the  capitalistic  influence  of  com¬ 
ics. 

The  tough  task  of  translation 
also  is  being  discussed.  The 
translators'  troubles  were  epito¬ 
mized  by  a  Latin  American  re¬ 
doing  a  gangster  strip,  who  wor¬ 
riedly  wired  Brogan  what  the 
heck  does  “zipper  your  pan” 
mean? 

The  story  of  King’s  export  arm 
is  the  story  of  John  Brogan,  the 
ex-Jersey  reporter  who  started 
the  service  20  years  ago. 

A  big  bemustached  Irishman, 
Brogan  worked  on  the  Elizabeth 
<  N.  J.  I  Journal  and  started  and 
then  sold  out  the  Elizabeth  In¬ 
dex  before  joining  KFS  as  a 
salesman  in  1920. 

When  he  married  in  1923  he 
wanted  to  quit  travelling,  so  he 
was  made  assistant  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Three  years  later  J.  D. 
Gortatowsky,  KFS  and  INS  pres¬ 
ident.  decided  to  set  up  a  staff 
to  sell,  outside  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  King's  features  and  the 
INS  news  reports. 

He  picked  Brogan  to  run  it. 

Then  the  foreign  sales  depart¬ 
ment  consisted  only  of  Brogan, 
his  secretary,  a  bureau  in  Buenos 
Aires,  a  sub  bureau  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Now  it  fills  a  half-floor  in  the 
Daily  Mirror  building  on  New 
York's  East  Side.  There  are  40 
overseas  selling  bureaus  and,  in 
Manhattan,  a  sales  staff  of  20 
and  special  foreign  accounting 
and  shipping  divisions. 

So  many  King  features  are 
used  in  South  America — where 
Blondie,  the  KFS  best-seller,  is 
called  Pepita  —  that  a  staff  of 
Spanish  translators  work  in  New 
York. 

Translations  for  other  Ian 
guages  are  made  in  offices 
abroad. 

So  popular  are  King  features 
overseas  that  one  Japanese  pub¬ 
lisher  was  making  hush-hush  ef¬ 
forts  to  buy  them  even  before 
U.  S.  troops  landed  there. 

Hirohito  is  a  Jiggs  fan.  In 
Japan.  Bringing  Up  Father  is 
called  Education  of  a  Father. 

The  export  department’s  week¬ 
ly  business  now  is  larger  than 
were  its  sales  for  its  whole  first 
year. 

John  Brogan  insists  that  the 
credit  is  due  King  Feature’s  edi¬ 
torial  department. 

“With  a  good  product,”  he 
says,  “selling  is  easy.” 


Frank  C.  Betts,  United  Kingdom,  left,  and  Bob  Considine,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  right,  greet  Pedro  Isorena,  Philippines,  at 
party  for  King  Features  Syndicate  foreign  representatives. 


J.  W.  Brown,  Ir., 
Resigns  As 
E  &  P  President 

J.  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  announced 
this  week  his  resignation  as 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  to  engage 
in  other  activities.  He  joined 
the  circulation  department  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  1925 
after  attending  the  University 
of  Missouri  and  working  in  the 
circulation  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  several  newspa¬ 
pers.  With  E  &  P,  Mr.  Brown 
moved  from  the  circulation  to 
the  advertising  department,  be¬ 
coming  business  manager.  In 
1940  he  was  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  publisher. 

Mr.  Brown  stated  that  he 
planned  to  retain  his  stock  in¬ 
terest  in  the  company  and  that 
his  future  plans  would  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  near  future. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  the  election  of  James 
Wright  Brown  as  president  and 
Charles  T.  Stuart  as  publisher. 
Mr.  Brown,  Sr.,  had  been  head 
of  the  company  for  35  years 
until  1947  when  he  resumed  the 
role  of  secretary  in  favor  of  his 
elder  son. 

M!r.  Stuart,  formerly  general 
manager  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  was  also  named  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  corporation.  He 
joined  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
the  advertising  department  in 
1931.  In  1934  he  was  made  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  assumed 
the  general  managership  in  1941. 

Seth  Hubbard,  trustee  for  the 
Marlen  E.  Pew  Estate,  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  director  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  Mr.  Brown’s  resigna¬ 
tion. 

Leach  Laney,  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  since  1941, 
was  named  advertising  manager. 

Robert  U.  Brown  was  re-elect¬ 
ed  vicepresident  and  editor. 

Switch  for  KDC 

Minneapolis  —  General  Mills 
has  reshuffled  its  advertising 
agency  line-up  on  grocery  prod¬ 
ucts  by  awarding  to  Tatham- 
Laird,  Inc.,  of  Chicago  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  KIX,  the  corn 
cereal. 
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Newspapers  Get 
Credit  for  Fire 
Safety  Drive 

Dayton,  O. — High  praise  was 
given  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Her¬ 
ald-Journal  and  the  Syraaue 
Post-Standard  for  enlisting  pub¬ 
lic  support  for  a  unique  fin 
safety  campaign  recently  held  ii 
Syracuse.  The  campaign  was 
lauded  by  Paul  W.  Eberhardl 
president  of  Fire  Protection  In 
stitute,  at  the  Summer  meetui 
here. 

For  a  week  prior  to  fire  safety 
demonstrations,  the  two  papers 
warned  readers  that  “Fiery  Fe 
lix,”  professional  actor  dressed 
and  masked  in  flaming  red 
would  arrive  and  be  destructive 
He  was.  He  threw  foot-lonj 
matches  about  —  in  editorial 
waste  baskets,  schools,  homes, 
offices  and  plants,  but  a  two-fire 
men  escort  followed  him  ami 
quickly  quenched  the  flame. 

Eleven  other  cities  have  re 
quested  details  of  the  plan,  at 
cording  to  Eberhardt. 

“One  thing  we  stress  in  ad 
vising  others  how  to  put  ov« 
a  fire  safety  campaign,”  Ebir- 
hardt  said,  “is  to  develop  tbe 
participation  of  local  newspe 
pers.  We  are  convinced  tbi 
without  newspaper  support,  k 
public  service  project  of  this 
type  can  succeed.” 

■ 

D.  E.  Robinson  Heads 
4-A  Research  Group 

Formation  of  a  new  and  et 
larged  Committee  on  Reseaid 
was  announced  recently  by  Ik 
American  Association  of  Adi* 
Using  Agencies. 

The  committee  will  deal  w 
research  and  fact-finding  pr* 
lems,  including  AAAA  poBO 
toward  the  technical  aspec^ 
research  conducted  by  joiw 
sponsored  or  otherwise  relaP 
organizations  in  the  field. 

D.  E.  Robinson,  vicepresiw 
and  director  of  research  of  C.* 
LaRoche  &  Co.,  is  chairman  • 
the  17-man  committee.  Secre 
tary  is  Kenneth  Godfrey.  N 

"The  committee  is  one  of  B  C 
appointed  under  the  AAAA  *  li 

organization  plan.  It  will  P 

one  to  three  times  a  year. 
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I  CM  A  to  Coordinate 
Boy  Promotion  Work 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


ST.  PAUL.  Minn. — Need  for  co¬ 
ordination  of  newspaperboy 
•oterial.  so  newspaperboys  can 
tetp  the  benefits  in  a  forward 
looking  program  of  public  edu- 
(ition.  was  voiced  and  approved 
in  principle  at  the  49th  annual 
oimvention  of  International  Cir- 
onlation  Managers  Association 
here  this  week. 

Such  was  the  suggestion  of 
C.  Robert  Payne,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  California  News- 
paperboy  Foundation,  in  his  re¬ 
port  in  which  he  emphasized  the 
ne^  for  a  central  clearing 
house  on  many  activities  dealing 
with  an  improved  public  under¬ 
standing  of  newspaperboy  train¬ 
ing.  The  idea  was  endorsed  and 
offers  of  cooperation  were  made. 

Practical  and  Beneficial 

Telling  of  the  California  pro¬ 
gram,  Payne  explained  it  is  as 
practical  as  it  is  beneficial  to 
the  youth  of  today  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  newspaper- 
boys. 

"By  providing  boys  who  sell 
and  deliver  newspapers  with 
greater  opportunities  outside  of 
their  business,  we  attract  better 
boys,”  he  said.  “The  better  the 
representation  the  newspapers 
have  through  these  boys  with 
the  public,  the  higher  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
community  and  the  greater  the 
growth  of  circulations.” 

He  showed  how  promotional 
activities  emanating  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  such  as  radio  network 
shows,  educational  films  for 
showings  before  civic  groups 
and  special  movie  trailers,  need 
to  have  ICMA  and  regional  as¬ 
sociation  guidance  and  coopera¬ 
tion  along  with  the  motivating 


force  of  the  California  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Payne's  report  tied  in  with 
that  of  Howard  W.  Stodehill, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
chairman  of  the  ICMA-ANPA 
Newspaperboy  Committee. 
Stodghill  told  how  the  commit¬ 
tee  is  working  to  make  National 
Newspaperboy  Day  next  Oct.  2 
the  best  in  history,  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  advertisement  featuring 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Douglas  and  his  son,  Billy,  a 
newspaperboy,  as  the  spearhead 
of  the  program. 

450  At  Convention 

More  than  450  ICMA  members 
and  guests  were  in  attendance 
here  this  week.  The  association 
reported  a  new  all-time  high  in 
membership  of  1,016,  with  153 
new  members  voted  in  at  the  St. 
Paul  convention.  A  change  in 
the  ICMA’s  by-laws  was  ap¬ 
proved.  providing  that  on  dailies 
with  10.000  circulation  and  less, 
the  secretary  will  have  authority 
to  transfer  a  membership  from 
one  individual  to  another  during 
the  current  year  without  an  in¬ 
itiation  fee  or  additional  dues, 
upon  the  written  request  of  the 
circulation  manager  or  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Walter  G.  Andrews,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla. )  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  was  elected  president  of 
ICMA.  succeeding  J.  B.  Casa- 
day,  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer,  who  becomes  chairman 
of  the  board.  Joseph  B.  Lee^ 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times  Union, 
was  elevated  to  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  and  Jere  C.  Healy,  Passaic 
( N.  J. )  Herald  News,  to  second 
vicepresident.  E.  P.  Schwartz, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 


ICMA  directors  in  informal  conference,  left  to  right:  Jack  Calvin, 
Houston  Post;  Walter  Aronoff.  Detroit  Times,  and  J.  D.  Cameron, 
Winnipeg  Free  Pi  ess. 


Tribune,  was  elected  convention 
secretary,  and  L.  W.  McFetridge, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World-Tribune, 
was  reelected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Directors  elected  were  Ray 
Marx,  Los  Angeles  Times,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  California  Re¬ 
gional;  W.  F.  Keyton,  Montreal 
Star  (Canada):  Walter  Aronoff, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times.  (Central 
States):  Tom  Meegan,  Union 
City  ( N.  J. )  Hudson  Dispatch, 
(Interstate):  Jack  Calvin,  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  (Texas);  and  James  J. 
Morrisey,  Dayton  (O. )  Journal 
and  Herald,  director  at  large. 

Gift  to  McFetridge 

A  gift  certificate  was  pre 
sented  to  L.  W.  McFetridge  and 
a  silver  tea  set  to  Mrs.  McFet¬ 
ridge  as  a  testimonial  to  his  10 
years  of  continuous  service  as 
ICMA  secretary-treasurer.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Roy 
Hatton,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press. 

Casaday  received  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  plaque  for  meri¬ 
torious  accomplishment  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  profession  of  circu¬ 
lation  management.  Casaday 


received  the  award  for  his  part 
in  establishing  the  California 
foundation.  Past  President  Clem 
O'Rourke.  Cleveland  (O. )  Press. 
made  the  presentation. 

Chicago,  where  the  ICMA  was 
born,  was  chosen  as  the  meeting 
place  for  the  50th  anniversary 
convention  in  '49. 

At  a  closing  session,  circula¬ 
tors  agreed  that  home  delivery 
prices  should  be  as  high,  if  not 
higher,  than  street  sale  prices. 
Belief  that  lower  HD  rates  will 
get  more  business  is  outdated, 
it  was  declared. 

Byron  C.  Vedder,  Champaign 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier,  presided 
as  toastmaster  at  the  banquet. 
A  pair  of  cowboy  boots  was  pre 
sented  to  Casaday  by  Calvin  in 
behalf  of  the  Texas  Circulation 
Managers  Association.  Hal  Shu- 
gard.  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch,  chairman  of 
the  local  entertainment  commit 
tee.  presented  the  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  prizes.  The  Twin  Cities 
newspapers  provided  ample  en 
tertainment  for  ICMA  delegates 
and  guests,  including  a  dinner 
Monday  night  and  a  railroad 
trip  Tuesday  evening,  when  a 
special  11 -car  train  took  the  400 
visiting  guests  on  a  “mystery 
trip.” 

Jeramiah  J.  Kelleher,  New 
Bedford  ( Mass. )  Standard 
Times,  received  the  ICMA  1948 
award  for  the  best  newspaper¬ 
boy  promotion  exhibit.  Honor 
able  mentions  were  given  to  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga. )  Journal;  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press  Telegram  and  Ok 
lahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times.  The  1947  award,  made 
at  the  New  York  Convention, 
was  presented  to  Ray  Marx  of 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

Honorary  memberships  were 
voted  to  Frank  J.  Clancy,  Buf¬ 
falo  ( N.  Y. )  Courier-Express; 
Maurice  Levey,  Scripps  Howard 
Newspapers,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
and  E.  J.  Kahler,  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D. )  Argus  Leader. 


Scholarship  Winners 
Phelps  Gates,  Christian  Sci 
ence  Monitor,  chairman  of  thp 
ICMA  Education  Committee,  an 
nounced  the  recipients  of  the 
two  scholarships  of  $750  each 
for  post-graduate  study  in  cir- 

M  ii!  «  •  •  cvilstioo  They  dire  JdiH6S  L 

^  International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  left  to  right,  seated:  Walter  G.  Andrews,  Doolittle  University  of  Iowa! 
(flU, ,  Oklahoman  and  Times,  president;  L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa  World  and  Tribune,  secre-  son  o?  the  late  James  Doolittle 

^-treaturor;  J.  B.  Casaday.  San  Francisco  Examiner,  board  chairman;  Shiel  Dunsker,  Cincinnati  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times 
retmng  chairman.  Standing:  Jere  C.  Healy,  Passaic  Herald-News,  second  vicepresident,  and  former  circulation  manager  of 
Joseph  B.  Lee,  Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union,  first  vicepresident.  ( Continued  on  Pa,ge  66 ) 
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Advertising  Viewed 
As  U.  S.  Spokesman 

By  Harry  V.  Martin 


CINCINNATI,  O. — Advertising's 

emergence  as  an  educational 
force — in  the  fields  of  eco¬ 
nomics.  social  problems,  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  public  service 
and  other  spheres — was  stressed 
by  speakers  here  June  14-16  at 
the  44th  annual  convention  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America. 

More  than  1.000  persons — dele 
gates  and  guests — attended  the 
meeting,  it  was  estimated  by 
Karl  T.  Finn  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times  Star,  chairman  of  local 
committees,  to  hear  representa¬ 
tives  of  government,  industry 
and  education. 

Keynoting  advertisings  re 
sponsibility  in  public  service. 
Thomas  D'Arcy  Brophy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  and 
chairman  of  the  American  As.so- 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
said : 

"Today,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  the  business  of  advertising 
has  inherited  a  peculiar  respon¬ 
sibility  We  have  fallen  heir  to 
a  burden  that  the  founders  of 
our  profession  didn't  fore.see.  We 
have  become  leading  actors  in 
one  of  the  greatest  dramas  in 
history.  Events  have  brought 
us  to  a  pa.ss  where  not  only  ad¬ 
vertising.  as  an  instrument  of 
business,  but  business  itself  and 
our  whole  concept  of  a  free  com- 
petitivi  society  have  been  put 
in  the  docket  before  world 
opinion." 

Advertising  has  begun  to  real¬ 
ize  its  re.sponsibility.  he  said, 
adding:  "The  success  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  will  not  be  measured  in 
printed  advertisements  or  radio 
time.  Instead,  reward  will  come 
when  Americans  really  appre¬ 
ciate  the  great  stake  we  have  in 
our  form  of  government  and  our 
economic  system,  when  there  is 
mutoa'  confidence  and  under 
standing  among  all  Americans." 

Mr.  Brophy.  who  spoke  at  the 
Tuesday  luncheon,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Col.  Gilbert  T.  Hodges 
of  the  New  York  Sun.  luncheon 
chairman  and  former  head  of 
AFA. 


George  S.  McMillan 


At  another  Tuesday  session, 
George  S.  McMillan,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  was 
ejected  chairman  of  the  board, 
succeeding  Allan  T.  Preyer  of 
Morse  International,  Inc. 

Graham  Paterson,  president  of 
Farm  Journal.  Inc.,  was  named 
treasurer,  and  Mary  McClung, 
general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Post  and  Home  News  was 
elecied  secretary.  Elon  G.  Bor- 
ton  continues  as  president  and 
general  manager. 

Newly  named  directors  are 
Elliott  Shumaker.  Detroit  Free 
Press:  Robert  S.  Peare.  General 
Electric  Co.:  Leonard  Hornbein, 
Famous  Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and 
Ralph  Smith  of  Duane  Jones  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Principal  speaker  on  opening 
day  was  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Charle.  A.  Sawyer,  a  native  of 
Cincinnati  and  a  newspaper 
publisher,  who  declared  that  the 
best  way  to  combat  Communism 
was  to  "strengthen  our  own  eco¬ 
nomic  .system.  If  our  democracy 
is  to  live  and  grow  and  do  its 
noble  work  in  the  world,  we 
must  generate  a  militant  faith 
equal  to  the  fanatical  zeal  of 
those  who  preach  another  ideol¬ 
ogy. "  Secretary  Sawyer  spoke 
at  the  Monday  luncheon. 

Another  government  official 
among  the  speakers  was  Cong. 
Frances  P.  Bolton  of  Ohio,  who 
stressed  the  importance  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  helping  counteract 
Communist  propaganda. 

Miss  Bolton  spoke  on  Sunday 
at  a  welcoming  “brunch,"  spon 
sored  by  the  Council  on  Women's 
Advertising  Clubs. 

Most  prominent  participant  in 
the  ccnvention,  although  absent, 
was  President  Truman.  A  mes¬ 
sage  from  him,  read  at  the  Mon¬ 
day  luncheon,  said  in  part: 

"Advertising  is  quite  as  essen¬ 
tial  in  our  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  as  manufacturing  and 
makes  possible  mass  production 
as  we  know  it  in  this  country.  It 
is  this  combination  of  mass  pro 
ductiop  and  mass  selling  plus 
the  country's  natural  resources 
and  the  energy  of  its  people  that 
have  made  possible  the  high 
standards  of  living  which  we 
enjoy. 

"Your  work  can  be  of  service 
to  the  public  only  so  long  as  it 
has  the  acceptance  of  the  public: 
so  long  as  it  can  be  depended 
upon  to  be  truthful. 

"Fortunately  advertisers  have 
long  fought  to  establish  and 
maintain  high  standards  of  truth 
and  fair  dealing." 

At  Monday's  business  session, 
first  award  for  achievement  in 
the  larger  city  classification  was 
presented  to  the  Advertisers 
Club  of  Cincinnati.  In  the 
smaller  city  class,  the  Akron 
Ohio,  club  took  first  prize,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Club  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Women  was  declared  win¬ 
ner  in  the  women’s  division. 

The  greater  part  of  convention 
time  was  given  over  to  formal 
speeches  by  advertising  and 


This  group  from  the  Cincinnati  Ad  Club  did  the  hosting  for  th** 
nual  convention.  Seated,  left  to  right:  U.  A.  Latham  of  WKRC,  Ti^ 
Star  radio  station;  Ann  Kroger,  Hotel  Gibson;  Karl  T.  Firm,  Tias 
Star,  general  chairman  of  local  committees;  Earle  Pearson,  KFhm 
cial  services  director;  Myron  Smith,  exhibit  chairman.  Stan^ 
Harry  Ewry,  club  secretary;  Sargent  Marsh,  Carl  Ford,  Sam  Sogi 
and  Harry  Blaney,  all  chairmen  of  club  committees. 


business  leaders.  Following  are 
highlighted  excerpts  from  some 
of  them: 

Advertising  and 
Public  Relations 

Henr\  Obermeyer,  Consolidated 

Edison  Co.,  New  York:  “My 
plea  to  advertising  men  is  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  concept  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  let  it  color  with  new 
value  and  dignity  the  experi¬ 
ence  which  they  have  gained  in 
the  selling  of  goods. 

“Advertising  that  merely 
moves  goods  is  not  enough  in 
this  day  and  age.  It  must  also 
move  hearts  and  minds  and  the 
spirit  of  men." 

Marketing  Research 

Vergil  D.  Reed,  J.  Walter 

Thompson  Co. :  “Placing  the 
research  function  properly  in 
the  administrative  structure  is 
as  important  as  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  function  itself. 

“Let  research  serve  the  pro¬ 
motional  departments  of  busi¬ 
nesses.  but  research  must  be 
neither  dominated  by  nor  prosti¬ 
tuted  to  promotion.  My  reasons 
for  the  separation  of  promotion 
and  research  are:  1.  The  re¬ 
search  department  must  be  re¬ 
sponsible  to  and  close  to  top 
management.  2.  Surveys  and 
conclusions  are  less  likely  to  be 
biased  by  proving  preconceived 
ideas.  Real  research  must  be  ob¬ 
jective.  3.  Promotion  managers 
will  hnd  more  ready  acceptance 
for  their  claims  if  they  are  based 
on  objective  research. 

“What  we  should  strive  for  is 
a  continuous  moving  picture  of 
the  market.  Too  often  execu¬ 
tives  assume  that  if  they  do  a 
single  survey,  their  worries  are 
over." 

Television  and  the 
Struggle  for  Power 

James  D.  Shouse,  president, 

Crosley  Broadcasting  Corp.: 
“This  struggle  (of  television) 
will  be  no  child's  game,  and  it 
will  resolve,  ultimately,  into  a 
contest  between  the  independent 
broadcaster,  the  newspapers  and 


the  motion  picture  interesti 

"The  characteristics  of  ni 
broadcasting  that  have  militM 
against  too  sharp  a  line  of  e* 
petition  with  the  newspapa 
and  which  has  kept  for 
newspapers  the  great  depi' 
ment  store  and  retail  fields asl: 
prize  sources  of  revenue,  do  nc 
apply  to  television — with  t 
consequence  that  already  fc 
newspapers  have  moved  ir 
television  in  a  broad  and  vr; 
conclusive  front.  As  of  June’ 
almost  half  of  all  television  L 
censes  or  applications,  are  owk 
or  controlled  by  newspapers 

"The  newspapers  have  just  i 
much  right  ( as  broadcasters) 
a.ssume  they  should  be  the  Ik 
ical  developers  of  televisic: 
Theirs  has  been  a  visual  e 
dium 

“Television  adds  an  inc: 
ment  to  our  business  econonn 
No  other  large  advertising  c 
dium  "can  show  a  prospec!  ' 
customer  how  to  use  the  proc 
uct.  The  combination  of  si^ 
and  sound  must  inevitably  mii 
television,  not  perhaps  the,  b. 
certainly  a  dominant  and  co: 
trolling  factor  in  our  economj 


(Continued  on  page  63) 


Ella  B.  Myers,  former  adreitt 
director  of  General  Foods  w 
and  now  a  consultant, 
the  Advertising  Woman  of  I* 
Year  award  at  AFA  convenh* 
She  directed  the  "Food  Fights  I® 
Freedom"  campaign. 
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Classified’s  Energy 
Called  Vital  to  Press 


LOS  ANGELES  —  Classified  ad-  multiple  insertion  selling  ad¬ 
vertising  is  an  important  vantages  have  been  a  revelation, 
lource  of  energy  vital  to  a  press  The  Pacific  Coast’s  first 
•hich  must  be  kept  free  if  this  ANCAM  convention  concluded 
JorW  is  to  be  reconstructed,  business  sessions  Thursday  noon 
Piul  C.  Smith,  editor  and  gen-  and  expressed  its  appreciation 
gtl  manager,  San  Francisco  by  electing  Charles  W.  Horne, 
Chronicle,  told  the  annual  con-  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  conven- 
vention  of  the  Association  of  tion  chairman,  as  president. 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis-  Elected  to  serve  with  Horn 
in*  Managers  here  this  week.  were  T.  Frank  James,  Jr.,  St. 

Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 
Edward  J.  Dorgan,  the  Pitts- 
burgh  and  Worth 

Wright,  Pasadena  ( Calif. )  Star- 
News,  vicepresidents;  Larry  H. 
Keller,  Cincinnati  ( O. )  Post, 
secretary,  and  Tom  Hougnon, 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  treasurer. 

Jack  Whetstone,  New  Orleans 
H[  rK  ^  *  1 Item,  was  named  chairman  of 
H  the  board  of  advisers. 


At  Los  Angeles:  Left  to  right,  Felix  S.  Towle,  ANCAM  managing 
director;  Christian  Svendsen,  Copenhagen  Social  Demokraten; 
Herbert  W.  Tushingham,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent;  William  Carr,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer;  and  Orlen  L.  Hurlbert, 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

service  for  the  humble  transien.'  000  salary  allowance  should  go 
and  to  give  their  pages  the  “new  for  advertising,  he  said.  The 
look.”  other  allowances  should  be 

Howard  Parish  of  Parish  and  23.7%  for  circulation,  18.1%  for 

Iw.v  Pickett  predicted  the  whole  editorial,  11.5%  for  community 

Directors  elected  were  Jerry  newspaper  may  eventually  go  to  affairs,  4.4%  for  employe  rela- 
Woodward,  El  Paso  (Tex.)  nine  columns  for  scientific  rea-  tions  and  3.3%  for  trade  rela- 
Times  Herald  Post;  Lester  P.  sons.  tions  with  3.9%  for  other  ex- 

Jenkins,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times;  Action  on  proposed  steps  to  penses.  L.  Richard  Guylay  & 
George  B.  Morgan,  Nashville  make  the  national  classified  Associates  set  $503  per  1,000  cir- 
( Tenn. )  Banner  and  Tennessean,  rate  more  uniform  was  delayed  culation  as  the  average  U.S. 
and,  to  fill  Hougnon’s  unex-  for  another  year  of  study.  newspaper's  annual  promotion 

pired  term,  Lee  M.  Hover,  Classified  typography  can  ob-  budget.  Smith  advised. 

Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Republic  and  tain  “The  New  Look’’ merely  by  “Exceptional  promotion  and  a 
Gazette.  restoring  the  type  faces  so  re-  good  sales  staff  may  sell  a  lot. 

There  were  two  other  firsts,  luctantly  abandoned  under  the  of  want  ads  but  you  must  have' 
They  were  the  first  time  pres-  stress  of  wartime  conditions,  re-  individual  readership  to  make 
"  entation  of  the  Editor  &  Pub-  ported  Ralph  M.  Rosenberg,  these  want  ads  produce  results,” 
LisHER  promotion  award  and  of  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune,  he  noted. 

the  James  McGovern  Memorial  This  has  been  accomplished  Thor  Smith  urged  a  five-point 
rp  Award  bv  the  Pittsburah  (Pa  )  with  a  30%  gain  in  gross  clas-  program  of  want  ad  promotion, 
rs-  Press.  sified  revenue  and  with  a  dip  He  suggested  assignment  of  one 

)1-  Both  were  presented  by  the  of  only  10%  in  net  revenue,  he  man  from  the  department  to 

a  retiring  ANCAM  president,  H.  reported.  Space,  in  the  first  classified  promotion,  origination 
p  w  Tiishinffham  Camden  (N  three  months  of  the  Tacoma  of  a  promotion  calendar  for  a 
fs  J  )  Courier^PoIt.’  New  Look,  increased  50%.  year  in  advance,  use  of  cam- 

Awarda  Arp  Announcpd  “We  are  proud  to  lead  the  re  paigns  devoted  to  classified  de- 

-Fv,  At  torn.”  Rosenberg  said,  in  tell-  velopment  which  deal  in  spe- 

log  how  7  point  body  type,  “the  cific  advertising  and  reader 

named  winner  ot  tim  n,.  &  t'.  game  as  in  our  news  columns,”  needs,  an  objective  approach  us- 

award,  a  plaque  for  the  rnost  m-  restored.  ing  vari^  media,  and  an  inven- 

forceful  display  of  ggj^  jjy  borrowing  from  tory  of  all  promotion  vehicles 

classified  advertising  promotion  ^he  classified  sections  of  1940  available. 

*  J  D  J  ‘‘od  1941,  gain  for  want  ads  the  “What  ad  promotion  seems  to 

r^AM^  ”  Blend,  Tribune  ^jjj  ^itb  reader  have  become  a  war  casualty.  I 

^  Tx  ■  •,  J  .1.  rr.  1-  .e  -.l  support.”  Roscnbcrg  explained,  am  inclined  to  blame  the  clas- 

It  cited  the  Tribune  for  its  pgj.  g  ^eal  “New  Look,”  he  sified  manager  rather  than  the 

run-of-paper  advertising  which  urged  the  10  point  Vogue  classi-  publisher,  as  Lee  Smith  did,” 
stressed  the  ease  of  placing  and  (jg^  headlines  used  in  the  Van-  Thdr  Smith  said, 
using  classified  ads,  and  which  couver  (B.  C.)  Province,  the  Sales  Manuals  Valuable 

also  emphasized  the  careful  separation  of  ads  with  2  point  ^  Manuals  Valuable 

trsinin^  which  its  cldssificd  d(l~  bodv  with  onc-Doint  f3C6  linss  city  newspapers  stressed 

vertising  staff  undergoes  in  or-  of  the  Oakland  (^lif)  Trib-  manuals,  rate  card  strat- 

1  most  potent  force  in  the  d&lay  ^pe  of  eg^.  cooperation,  volume  possi- 

The  McGovern  award  went  to  Milinoufcee  Journal  and  the  bodv  bilities  and  agency  relations  at 
and  holding  circula-  Richard  A.  Carrington,  Jr.,  pub-  fvne  of  tL  -TiS-T^^^^^  a  panel  session.  Speakers  were 

[1  It  can  carry  nearly  lisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex-  jn  exnlainine  the  small  per-  Morton  J.  A.  McDonald.  Oafc- 

i  advertising  revenue  aminer.  In  accepting  the  honor,  centage  decline  in  net  under  the  Tribune;  Walter  Lehmann. 

Tassiiied  Powers  Carrington  said:  “Classified  ad-  large-type  restoration,  Rosen-  ^an  Antonio  ‘  ' 

<ias8itiea  Powers  vertising  is  more  important  to  berg  said  contract  advertisers  News;  Floyd  Maxwell,  chair- 

assified  has  even  great  newspaper  circulation  than  any  used  more  measured  lines  per  man,  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 

rs  than  either  veteran  other  phase  of  newspaper  adver-  advertisement.  The  307o  gain  in  Publishers  Association, 

r  advertisers  have  sus-  tising  Its  value  to  circulation  gross  is  “in  correct  ratio  to  the  “Sales  manuals  should  be  a 

1  Chicago  panel  advised  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  it  is  increased  cost  of  publication,”  must  despite  the  fact  that  23  of 

ention.  Multiple  inser-  the  people  s  advertising,  written  he  added.  ’  company’s  leading  papers  do 

:essitated  by  the  print-  and  controiled  by  the  people.  Promotion  plans  were  pre-  not  use  them,  and  the  classified 

;e  there  since  last  No-  ready  by  the  people.”  sented  bv  Thor  Smith,  assistant  manager  of  one  actually  disap- 

have  shown  the  en-  The  association  s  Want  Ad  to  the  nliblisher  San  Francisco  proves  their  use.  McDonald 

alue  of  repeated  selling  Week  award  went  to  the  Brem-  Call  luEn  and  Le^  Smith  said 

)  brought  the  most  pro-  erton  (Wash.)  Sun.  The  award  promotion  director,  Pasadena  ^  loose-leaf,  letter-size,  by 

classified  in  the  city's  was  accepted  by  Gerald  Clark,  (Calif.)  Star-News.  ’  H  compendium  prepared  by 

reported  Robert  Shless,  Sun  CAM.  The  Sun  s  promotion  A  questionnaire  sent  a  group  Fred  Ellis  of  the  Ann  ^  Arbor 

merican,  W.  R.  (Ted)  was  described  as  using  “every  of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro-  ^Mich.)  News  was  described  as 

Chicago  Tribune,  and  form  of  publicity  except  banners  motion  Association  members  for  perfect.  Revised  pages  are  is- 

weizer.  Sun-Times.  across  the  street.”  promotion  of  a  newspaper  with  s^ed  in  conference  with  staff 

reported  testimonials  ANCAM  speakers  urged  dele-  a  $1,750,000  gross  showed  a  3‘c  members,  and  discussed  as  en- 
»wn  results  best  in  the  gates  to  promote  their  newspa-  allowance,  or  $52,000  annually.  in  the  booklet, 

ig  experience  in  agate  pers,  regardless  of  size;  to  pro  desirable  for  promotion  Lee  The  committee  found  “an  al- 

d  also  declared  repro-  vide  a  speakership  bureau  to  Smith  reported.  ’  most  perfect  textbook  on  sales- 

is  now  comparable  to  spread  merits  of  the  agate  lines:  More  than  a  third — 35.1%)  of  manship  in  just  four  paragraphs 

printing.  Schless  said  to  develop  and  expand  low-cost  the  $40,000  balance  after  a  $12,-  t  Continued  on  page  60) 


and  a  free  press  cannot  survive 
Mthout  the  economic  energy 


Wire  Services  Assign 
Big  Convention  Staffs 


CLOCKING  the  entrants  in  Re-  William  Theis,  James  L.  Kil- 
publican  trial  heats,  opening  gallen,  Davis  J.  Walsh,  and  Leo 

W.  O'Brien. 

United  Press  leads  will  be 
written  by  Lyle  C.  Wilson  and 
John  L.  Cutter.  Harmon 
Nichols  is  assigned  to  feature 
sidelights.  Reporters  have  been 
assigned  to  every  candidate  and 
delegation. 

Associated  Press  top-hands  at 
the  typewriters  will  be  Douglas 

B.  Cornell.  D.  Harold  Oliver 
and  Jack  Bell.  Art  Edson  will 
handle  humorous  aspects,  and 
the  woman’s  angle  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Cynthia  I.owry. 
Sketches  of  convention  doings 
will  be  by  Milt  Morris. 

Other  IN'S  workers  will  include 
I’hilip  fi.  Reed,  mannginir  editor,  as- 
sist.ant  to  Paris.  Rose  McKee.  Ray- 
moTiil  VVilcove.  Arthur  Hermann,  Phil¬ 
lips  J.  Peck.  James  Lee.  Martha  Kear¬ 
ney,  and  Frederick  Tuttle. 

Other  IT  P.  workers  will  incluile  I..  B. 
Mirkel,  superintendent  of  hurcatis; 
Merton  T.  Akers.  Julius  Frandsen, 
Harry  \V.  .‘iharnc.  Roger  Tatarian, 
Jo-eph  I..  Myler.  Rohert  Ixtftus,  Ernest 
Barcell  1,  Dayton  Moore.  Rex  M. 
Chaney.  Ravmond  I.ahr,  Kirtland  King. 
George  M.  Reedy,  Jr.,  John  L.  Steele, 
Frederick  Mullen.  Russ  Green.  .Tames 

C.  .\ustin.  Dean  W.  Dittmer,  Frank  F. 
Elearer.  James  F.  Donovan.  Sandor  S. 
Kh'in.  H.  G.  Dillman,  Warren  S.  Dnf- 
fee.  C  Edmonds  .Mien.  Arnohl  B.  Dih- 
I'h'.  Harry  Frantz.  George  Nlarder, 
Itiitv  Heinemann  and  Jack  Roach. 

Other  .\P  workers  will  be  William  L. 
•J  ale.  Tr.,  chief  of  the  news  desk; 
F.  .\.  Resch.  Joseph  Snvder.  Marvin 
Arrowstnith.  Fdwin  Haakinson.  Ovid 
'lartiii.  Max  Hall.  W.  F.  Arhogast.  Ed 
(  reach.  H  B.  H  imnhries,  W.  T.  Pea- 
cfH-k.  Bennett  Wolfe.  E.  G.  Warren, 

T  B.  Eogle.  Barney  I.ivincstone.  .Archie 
Wei's.  Gordon  Gauss.  .A  F  Mahan.  Jr.. 
I..  T.  Easier,  .Adolnh  Johnson.  Lerry 
''all.  Tack  Green.  Louis  Kranip.  Eil. 
E'lsfe-lv.  Matt'ii  Bnickhill,  TTerliert  Hol- 
r*u.  Henrv  leader,  .Toe  Hall.  Tames 
King.  Burt  T'osten.  Robert  T,.  Tieken, 
"irvev  Giirgcs.  Herbert  Whi'e.  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  .Al'en,  Henrv  Griffin.  William 
I  Su’it'i  Warren  Winter' ottoni.  Same 
M  ers.  WMli.-m  \rh  tz.  John  Collins, 


at  Philadelphia,  June  22,  to 

pick  a  finalist 

in  the  quadren- 

nial  White 

House  race,  will  ^  ^ 

be  the  biggest  I  _  e.| 

crews  that  the 

three  major  i  ;A,_/ 

Wire  services  ^  ifA 

have  ever  fur-  Jl 

nished  for  this 

More  than  120  ^ 

staffers,  drawn 
mostly  from  po¬ 
litically  -  wise 
Washington  bu¬ 
reaus,  will  represent  Associated 
Press,  United  Press  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 

Headquarters  for  the  wire 
services  will  be  established  in 
the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel 


Scene  in  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Reading  Room  at  Convention  HaE 
Major  newspapers  have  been  invited  to  airmail  daily  issues  to 
"Newspaper  Reading  Room,  Convention  Hall.  Philadelphia  4,  Po. 
attention  Mary  T.  O'Kane." 

In  1913  she  achieved  nationwide 
recognition  for  defending  1( 
girls  indicted  for  the  burning  of 
buildings  at  Samarcand  Manor 
An  editorial,  “Our  Nell,”  re¬ 
gretted  her  departure  from  the 
News  and  Observer,  but  rfr 
marked: 

"She  was  probably  wise  to  go. 
As  associate  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
Times  she  will  have  a  sixday 
opportunity  to  say  what  she 
wants  to  say  about  everything 
from  Chapel  Hill  to  Mr.  Church 
ill.  And  the  Raleigh  Times  to 
shown  wisdom  in  realizing  that 
even  in  the  South  a  woman  edi¬ 
tor  may  have,  as  Nell  Lewis 
has,  more  editorial  vigor  than 
most  men 

“We  warn  this  community 
that  a  lady  who  can  work  as 
well  with  a  scalpel  as  a  stylus 
is  now  at  large  in  type  six  days 
a  week.” 


Nell  Lewis  Joins 
Raleigh  Times 
As  Associate  Ed. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — John  A.  Park, 
editor  and  publisher,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Nell 
Battle  Lewis  as  associate  editor 
of  Raleigh  Times. 

Known  throughout  North 
Carolina  as  a  writer.  Miss  Lewis 
has  achieved  prominence 
through  her 
weekly  column, 

‘  •  I  n  c  i  d  e  n  -  « 

tally,”  for  23 

years  a  regular  ^ 

feature  in  the  V- 

News  and  Ob- 

server.  The  col- 

umn  is  being  mK 

suspended,  to  be  2^-  -  . 

resumed  at  an  ^ 

early  date  in  the 

Times  and  other 

publications. 

A  native  of  Lewis 


Johnson 


Morin 


(See  Page  5R  for  Where  the 
Newsmen  Are  Housed  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  > 
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SOME  POTENT  AND  PUNGENT  BALLOTS  CAST  BY  THE  NATION'S  CARTOONISTS 


AND  ONLY  ONE  WORM 

Shoemaker,  Chicago  Daily  News 


LIKE  A  BATTLE  ROYAL 

White,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribuuc 


KIND  TO  HITCH  HIKERS 

Thomas,  Associated  Newspapers 


Edmund  Duffy  Retires 
From  Baltimore  Sun 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 


BALTIMORE  —  Edmund  Duffy 

was  to  the  Baltimore  Sun 
,  what  Rollin  Kirby  was  to  the 
I  I/ew  York  World,  J.  N.  Darling 
(“Ding”)  to  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  J.  P.  Allen  to 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal. 

They  all  came  out  of  the  same 
cycle  of  American  art  of  about 
a  quarter-century  ago  to  stamp 
themselves  indelibly  upon  the 
American  mind  as  master  cari¬ 
caturists  and  newspaper  car¬ 
toonists  par  excellence. 

But  Duffy  has  parted  com¬ 
pany  from  the  Sunpapers  and 
the  familiar  place  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  Sun's  editorial  page  long 
allotted  to  the  whimsical  Irish¬ 
man  now  is  filled  with  letters 
to  the  editor  and  other  typed 
matters. 

Resignation  of  the  grease- 
pencil  specialist  who  first  drew 
cartoons  for  the  Sun  in  1924 
was  regretfully  accepted  by 
management  as  of  June  10,  on 
which  date  he  shook  hands  all 
around  Sun  offices  and  said  he 
was  bound  westward  for  a  va¬ 
cation  in  California. 

tatimate  friends  say  Duffy 
quit  the  newspaper  game  be¬ 
cause  he  was  tired  of  deadlines 
and  the  daily  digging  for  ideas. 
Up  until  recently  he  had  been 
doing  cartoons  on  a  seven  day 
schedule,  and  he  himself  had  es¬ 
timated  that  he  had  done  some¬ 
thing  like  8,000  cartoons. 

Editorially,  the  Sun  summed 
up  Duffy’s  main  reason  for  step¬ 
ping  out:  “After  nearly  25  years 
wth  us,  Mr.  Duffy  has  conclud¬ 
ed  that  he  wants  to  take  things 
easier.  We  shall  miss  him.  and 
we  believe  that  thousands  of 
our  readers  also  will  feel  a 
sense  of  loss.” 

The  Sun  referred  to  his  daily 
work  as  a  “highly  personalized 
performance  inspired  by  the  art 


ist’s  incisive  understanding  of 
the  complexities  of  the  modern 
world,  and  his  ironic  sympathy 
with  human  shortcomings.” 

Three  times  while  with  the 
morning  Sun — in  1931,  1934  and 
1940 — Duffy  won  Pulitzer  prizes 
for  cartoons,  and  the  Sun  re¬ 
marked  that  these  awards  were 
“less  important  in  this  office 
than  his  high  stature  as  an  in¬ 
dividual.” 

One  man  hereabouts  who  will 
probably  miss  the  smiling  Irish 
man  more  than  others  is  Hans 
Schuler,  director  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Institute.  Once  a  year,  vir¬ 
tually  since  Duffy's  coming  to 
Baltimore,  the  director  has 
pridefully  arranged  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Duffys  cartoons  and 
caricatures. 

Probably  no  other  American 
newspaper  cartoonist  has  been 
more  widely  exhibited  than 
Duffy.  His  works  are  to  be 
found  today  at  Princeton,  at 
Ohio  State  University,  in  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art.  He  is 
a  favorite  in  the  Detroit  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art.  His  drawings  ap- 


Edmund  Duffy 


pear  in  permanent  collection  of 
the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Arts, 
the  Whitney  Museum  in  New 
York  and  the  Huntington  Col¬ 
lection  in  California. 

Viewed  as  the  most  striking 
of  his  three  Pulitzer  awards 
was  the  cartoon  that  appeared 
in  the  Sun  Oct.  7,  1939,  entitled 
“The  Outstretched  Hand.”  It 
depicted  Hitler  extending  a 
right  hand  dripping  with  blood 
that  was  labeled  “Peace  Offer.” 
In  Hitler’s  left  hand  were  torn 
papers  marked  “Broken  Prom¬ 
ises”  and  in  the  background 
smoking  ruins  and  groups  of 
people  labeled  “Minorities.” 

One  of  the  outstanding  pieces 
of  work  in  Duffy  s  career  was  a 
series  of  sketches  done  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1927  of  English  celebri 
ties  while  he  was  on  a  tour. 

Among  art  critics.  Duffy  has 
been  hailed  as  a  master  of  dev’- 
astating  satire  and  raucous  ca¬ 
ricature.  One  critic  referred  to 
his  drawings  as  “bludgeons.” 
Another  once  said:  “If  the  pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sword, 
then  Edmund  Duffy’s  grease 
pencil  frequently  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  a  well-aimed  brick.” 

Associates  at  the  Sun  have 
long  known  him  as  a  mild-man¬ 
nered  type  of  personality  as  he 
sauntered  nonchalantly  from 
editor  to  editor,  groping  for 
ideas. 

Duffy  excelled  with  more 
than  the  grease  pencil.  Be¬ 
times  he  would  sit  down  to  the 
typewriter  and  write  book  re¬ 
views  for  the  Sun.  His  writings 
would  extend  upon  occasion — 
as  the  mood  hit  him — to  actual 
news  coverage.  In  August,  1935, 
while  on  vacation  in  California, 
he  took  time  from  play  to  write 
a  moving  account  of  the  funeral 
of  the  late  Will  Rogers,  and  the 
Sun  played  it  front  page. 

Friends  here  say  Duffy  left 
one  foot  behind  him  in  New 
York  when  he  came  to  Balti¬ 
more.  He  was  born  in  Jersey 
City  March  1,  1899,  the  son  of 
an  Irish  policeman.  After  gram- 
naar  school  he  studied  art  at  the 
Art  Students  League  of  New 
York  from  1914  to  1919. 

For  a  time  he  contributed 


drawing  to  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Sunday  magazine 
and  sports  sections  and  to  the 
Evening  Post’s  Saturday  maga¬ 
zine  and  sports  section.  In  1919- 
20  he  illustrated  stories  for 
Scribner’s  and  Century  and 
then  was  off  to  Paris  to  study 
art  and  make  drawings  for  the 
London  Evening  News. 

Returning  to  the  U.  S.  in  1922, 
he  worked  for  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  and  theater  page  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  He  was  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  for  the  New 
York  Leader  during  its  short 
life  in  1923,  whereupon  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Eagle.  And  the 
following  year  he  was  called  to 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  when  he 
was  25. 

There's  another  rea.son  for 
that  “foot  he  left  behind  him” 
in  New  York.  During  his  art- 
school  years  in  New  York  and 
Paris  Duffy  met  an  artistically 
inclined  young  woman  by  the 
name  of  Ann  Rector,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mrs.  Jessie  Leach  Rector. 
Mother  and  daughter  are  today 
in  business  in  New  York,  Ann 
Rector  Duffy  having  made  quite 
a  name  and  fortune  for  herself 
as  a  decorator  of  painted  glass. 


Duffy's  last  cartoon  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun — "Didn't  Think  I  Had  It 
in  Me.  Eh?" 
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Macy’s  Ad  Chief  Calls 
Newspapers  ‘Best  Buy’ 


SACRAMENTO.  Calif.  —  News 

paper  advertising  is  the  best 
buy  in  America  today,  Charles 
Bartlett,  advertising  manager  of 
Macy’s  department  store  in  San 
Francisco,  declared  here  June 
16,  during  a  panel  discussion  on 
advertising  costs. 

Bartlett  cited  the  situation  in 
San  Francisco  in  making  the 
statement.  He  said  advertising 
rates  of  the  four  San  Francisco 
dailies  had  risen  64%  in  the  last 
eight  years,  but  circulation  had 
gained  48%.  He  figured  that  the 
cost  for  an  "audience”  for  an 
advertising  message  had  risen 
only  10%. 

“I  submit  that’s  the  best  buy 
In  America  today,”  he  said. 
Other  Costs  Skyrocket 

Bartlett  participated  in  a  cost 
discussion  at  the  45th  annual 
convention  of  the  Advertising 
Association  of  the  West.  Also  on 
the  panel  were  Wilmot  P. 
Rogers,  San  Francisco,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation;  W.  B. 
Clum,  Los  Angeles,  president  of 
the  Pacific  Press,  Inc.;  C.  Burt 
Oliver,  Hollywood  office  of 
Foote,  Cone  and  Belding,  and 
John  W.  Eggers,  San  Francisco, 
Pacific  Coast  manager  of  O’Mara 
and  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

Arthur  Farlow,  vicepresident. 
Pacific  Coast  division,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  presided. 

Bartlett  deplored  the  fact  that 
advertisers  had  allowed  other 
advertising  costs  to  “skyrocket” 
during  the  war  while  they  were 
unable  to  buy  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  or  had  no  goods  to 
advertise. 

He  said  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  outlays  of  Macy’s  in  1939 
amounted  to  2.95%  of  sales. 
Now  only  1.90%  of  sales  goes 
for  newspaper  advertising,  he 
said. 

Exoenses  for  other  media  and 
)reparation  of  copy  have 
oeen  allowed  to  go  up  and  cut 
into  the  dollars  that  buy  "audi¬ 
ence,”  he  said. 

"We  feel  that  audience  is  the 
lifeblood  of  our  business,”  he 
said.  "We  have  been  starving 
audience  by  allowing  other 
costs  to  go  up.” 

Macy’s  has  started  a  campaign 
to  cut  its  other  costs,  he  said.  It 
includes  standardizing  the  for¬ 
mat  of  its  advertising,  cleaning 
up  the  advertising  filing  system 
so  that  mats  and  cuts  are  im¬ 
mediately  available  for  re-use. 
setting  up  an  art  department 
and  other  measures. 

"Every  dollar  we  get  this  way 
will  be  thrown  into  audience,” 
Bartlett  said. 

Rogers  reported  increases  in 
advertising  costs  “all  along  the 
line."  He  said  that  a  Cal-Pac 
advertising  schedule  for  this  fall 
identical  with  last  year’s  would 
cost  6';  more.  Newspaper  rate 
increases  and  mechanical  cost 
increases  are  the  main  contrib¬ 
uting  factor,  he  said.  Electro¬ 
type  costs  have  gone  up  20% 
in  the  last  60  days,  he  said. 

He  said  his  corporation  was 
making  its  own  survey  of  na 
tional  magazines  to  find  what 
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proportion  of  their  circulation 
is  “unwanted.”  Unwanted  cir¬ 
culation  he  defined  as  that 
gained  by  combination  sales  and 
premium  sales. 

His  organization  is  using  “all 
sorts  of  expedients”  to  cut  ad¬ 
vertising  costs,  Rogers  said.  The 
time  schedu.e  for  preparation  of 
this  season’s  advertising  has  been 
moved  back  six  to  eight  weeks. 
This,  he  said,  gives  more  time 
to  figure  shortcuts  and  minim¬ 
izes  costly  corrections. 

Clum  told  the  group  to 
"watch  little  things  and  cut 
corners  wherever  possible,”  to 
keep  costs  down.  He  pointed 
out  that  printing  costs  have 
risen  around  100%  since  1940 
and  mailing  costs  on  direct  mail 
advertising  by  150  to  160%. 

The  answer  to  the  higher 
costs,  he  said,  lies  in  simplified 
copy,  in  schedules  developed  to 
eliminate  overtime  and  allow  an 
even  flow  of  work,  and  in  giving 
serious  consideration  to  such  de¬ 
tails  as  paper  quality. 

There  Is  hope  for  economies 
through  new  printing  technol¬ 
ogies,  Clum  said. 

For  instance,  he  said  an  elec¬ 
tronic  scanning  device  for  color 
plates  is  “about  ready.”  He  said 
the  device  is  95%  efficient  and 
will  “materially”  reduce  costs. 
The  cost  reduction  should 
amount  to  50%  on  zinc  plates, 
he  said. 

Another  development  he  cited 
is  an  electronic  press  that  trans¬ 
fers  ink  from  the  cylinder  to 
paper  although  the  two  aren’t 
touching.  Clum  said  the  de¬ 
velopment  will  reduce  make- 
ready  time  and  allow  higher 
press  speeds. 

Several  surveys  were  cited  by 
Eggers  to  show  that  there  has 
been  no  actual  increase  in  the 
cost  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  terms  of  number  of  readers 
reached. 

"What  you  have  lost,”  he  said, 
“is  a  continuation  of  a  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  advertising  costs. 
But  shouldn’t  you  pay  more  for 
an  expanding  market?” 

Costs  of  other  Media  Up 

Eggers  went  into  detail  in 
showing  the  increased  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  now  borne 
by  newspapers. 

While  newspaper  advertising 
costs  have  shown  no  real  in¬ 
crease,  he  said,  news  magazine 
advertising  costs  have  gone  up 
16%  and  women’s  magazines 
11%. 

Advertising  budgets  should 
rise  with  bigger  markets,  he 
said,  adding  that  all  studies  show 
that  the  United  States  now  is  a 
bigger  and  richer  market  than 
ever  before. 

"Media  have  increased  their 
ability  to  reach  the  market,”  he 
said,  "and  you  are  getting  a 
better  shot  at  the  buyer  than  be¬ 
fore,  at  the  same  price.” 

Oliver  stressed  the  research 
job  that  advertising  agencies  are 
doing. 

"Research  will  give  us  a  new 
and  very  valuable  tool  in  using 
the  advertising  dollars  effec¬ 
tively,”  he  declared. 


John  R.  Gilman,  Lever  Brothers  ad  director  (left),  David  C.  Ketnw, 
assistant  ad  manager  (center),  and  Michael  J.  Roche,  ad  manager! 
inspect  the  new  "news"  copy  on  Lifebuoy. 
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Lifebuoy  Gk>es  to  Press 
LEVER  BROS.  CO.  has  just 
started  a  new  campaign,  and 
one  of  its  most  intensive,  on 
Lifebuoy  soap.  “News”  is  the 
angle — news  of  completion  of  a 
three-year  test  showing  that 
Lifebuoy’s  “exclusive  purifying 
ingredient  actually  gets  skin 
cleaner  and  stops  body  odor  as 
no  other  leading  soap  can.” 

Layouts  are  in  news  style  and 
the  primary  medium  is,  logical¬ 
ly,  the  daily  newspaper. 

First  ads,  appearing  in  400 
dailies,  are  in  1,300,  1,000  and 
600-line  sizes.  They  will  con¬ 
tinue  during  the  hot  weather. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
schedule,  the  ads  will  appear 
in  Sunday  supplem.ents  and  in 
the  form  of  one-minute  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  on  a  long  list  of 
radio  stations. 

Backing  the  company’s  ad 
claims,  it  is  stated,  are  820  tests 
conducted  by  the  Killian  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories.  “We  feel,” 
said  Ad  Director  John  R.  Gil¬ 
man,  “that  it  is  sound  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  amazing  results  of  these 
scientific  tests  to  the  people  of 
America  through  the  medium 
of  advertising.” 

Agency  is  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Colwell  &  Bayles. 

Let  Us  Spray 

CHICAGO  —  A  special  garden 
promotion  by  H.  D.  Hudson 
Manufacturing  Co.,  maker  of 
sprayers,  will  appear  this  sum¬ 
mer  in  27  newspapers  located 
in  major  markets. 

A  schedule  of  four  ads  will 
be  aimed  directly  at  dealers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  W.  Shaw,  head 
of  John  W.  Shaw  Advertising, 
agency  on  the  account.  R.  C. 
Hudson,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  said  the  campaign  repre¬ 
sents  the  firm’s  first  use  of  black 
and  white  space  in  newspapers 
since  it  began  its  national  ad 
vertising. 

Hearing  Aids 

TELEX.  INC.,  Minneapolis,  is 
launching  an  extensive  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  campaign, 
backed  by  direct  mail,  to  intro¬ 
duce  its  new  one-piece,  high- 
fidelity  hearing  aid,  "Telex  99.” 
Newspapers  throughout  the 


country  will  carry  ads  of  1,000, 
500,  300,  140  and  56  lines.  The 
principal  mailing  piece  is  a 
broadside  simulating  a  full-size, 
eight-column  newspaper  page. 

Old  Sunny  Brook 

NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  has 

announced  the  largest  ad 
budget  in  its  history  on  OW 
Sunny  Brook  whiskey. 

The  new  budget  calls  for  a 
100%  increase  over  last  year’s 
newspaper  expenditure,  with  a 
50%  jump  in  the  number  of  pa¬ 
pers  used  and  greater  space  in 
the  others.  Total  number  now 
on  the  list  is  376. 

“In  this  company’s  opinion," 
the  announcement  said,  “there 
is  no  more  effective  way  of  solv¬ 
ing  a  local  marketing  problem 
than  with  intensive  newspaper 
advertising.  Old  Sunny  Brook 
has  been  built  on  newspaper  ad 
vertising  and  will  continue  to 
have  this  kind  of  support  in  the 
future.  At  the  present  time  67% 
of  Old  Sunny  Brook’s  budget 
goes  into  newspaper  advertising 
ample  evidence  of  our  faith 
in  it.” 

Lawrence  Fertig  &  Co.  han¬ 
dles  the  account. 

'The  Filth  Horseman' 

THROUGH  the  National  Board 

of  Fire  Underwriters,  fire  in 
surance  companies  will  conduct 
a  nationwide  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  theme,  “Fire,  the 
Fifth  Horseman.” 

Full-page  ads  will  appear  in 
four  national  magazines,  three 
farm  journals,  four  newspaper 
trade  publications.  Ad  mats 
will  be  provided  free  to  news 
papers  for  support  of  the  na 
tional  drive  by  local  offices  of 
insurance  companies. 

Traffic  Safety 

CHICAGO— The  Chicago  Auto 

mobile  Trade  Association  will 
break  a  newspaper  campaign 
this  month  announcing  its  new 
policy  of  junking  unsafe  trade 
ins.  This  is  reported  as  the  firs' 
time  a  dealer  organization  hM 
banned  issuance  of  ownership 
titles  on  cars  classified  ns 
■junk.” 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  Chicago, 
has  been  named. 
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To  Fill  the  Newspaper  Industry’s 
No.  1  Statistical  Need 


Now  in  the  mail  to  all  daily  newspapers  is  the  pilot 
model  of  the  Standard  Market  &  Media  Data  Form. 

It  is  designed  to  provide  the  advertising  ageneies  of 
the  nation  with  the  data  they  need  on  your  market  and 
on  your  newspaper — in  a  uniform,  easy-to-use  form.  In 
no  other  way  can  you  make  it  so  certain  that  the  planners 
of  national  advertising  will  have  at  their  finger-tips  the 
basic  facts  they  themselves  want  from  you. 

The  American  Associatioti  of  Advertising  Agencies. 


through  its  Newspaper  Committee,  has  worked  with  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  f<»r  more  than  a  year  to  perfect 
the  now  r-ompleted  Form.  The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association’s  Research  Committee  has  col¬ 
laborated  just  as  faithfully,  to  make  sure  that  the  Form 
is  practical  for  you  to  prepare  and  produce. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  every  newspaper  will  at  once 
take  steps  to  put  this  important  and  long-awaited  research 
project  into  action. 


/N  THE  MAILS 
TO  EVERY 

^  U.  S.  NEWSPAPER 

- THIS  WEEK  - 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 

working  with 

Newspaper  Committee,  American  Assn,  of  Advertising  Agencies 
Research  Committee,  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assn. 
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ciations — W.  J.  Byrnes,  Chicwr 
Tribune.  ^ 

International  Cooperation - 
Lewis  Louthood  ( Chairman: 

Montreal  Standard]  and  Lyndot 
West  (Co-Chairman),  Detroj- 
(Mich.)  Free  Press. 


Promotion  for  Profit 
Stressed  by  Regions 


Berkeley 


Annes 


torial  promotion  manager  of  the  The  services  of  the  committees 
New  York  World  Telegram.  wilt  extend  beyond  the  NNPA 

For  the  first  time,  the  associa-  sphere  to  cooperation  with  the 
tion’s  program  will  blanket  the  other  publishing  associations, 
country  through  means  of  five  city,  state  and  national  agencies, 
regional  conferences  between  the  educational  system  and 
now  and  January,  1949.  worthwhile  projects  which  can 

The  regional  setup  and  the  ex-  be  helped  by  their  specialized 
ecutive  committee  appointed  to  experience. 

arrange  meetings  for  each  sector  The  committees  and  chairmen 
is  as  follows:  follow: 

Eastern — H.  -Lyman  Armes,  Public  Relations  —  Lawrence 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post.  W.  Merahn,  New  York  Sun. 

Central — Robert  H.  Lampee,  Direct  Mail  Techniques — Fred- 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald.  erick  N.  Lowe,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 

Southern  —  Robert  Berkeley,  Post-Gazette. 

Memphis  (Tenn. )  Commercial  Transit  and  Outdoor  Advertis- 
Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar.  ing  Techniques — Andrew  H.  Tal- 

Pacific  -  Northwestern  —  Ver-  bot,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Herald- 
non  Churchill,  Portland  Oregon  American. 

Journal.  Advertising  Presentation  — 

Pacific-Southwestern  —  Roy  F.  David  M.  Podvey,  Philadelphia 
Walker,  Los  Angeles  Herald  and  ( Pa. )  Inquirer. 

Express.  Audio  -  Visual  Techniques  — 

With  the  factor  of  rising  costs  Jack  C.  Schoo,  Washington 
looming  ever  larger  in  newspa-  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star. 
per  operations,  and  the  return  to  Carrier  Training  and  Develop- 
careful  selectivity  among  adver-  ment  —  Bertrand  Stolpe,  Des 
tisers  and  readers,  the  associa-  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tri- 
tion’s  theme,  “Promotion  for  bune. 

Profit,”  sets  forth  the  cognizance  Public  Service  —  Ivan  Veit, 
promotion  men  take  of  the  ne-  New  York  Times. 
cessity  of  tightening  up  and  Public  Events  —  Andrew  Her- 
further  professionalizing  their  tel,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 
activities.  Radio  Techniques  —  Sumner 

“Our  profit  theme  definitely  Collins,  New  York  Journal 
does  not  mean  NNPA  advocates 
a  pulling  in  of  the  promotional 
horns  by  newspapers,”  said 
Bayol.  “Rather  it  means  a  sharp¬ 
ening  and  extension  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  and  techniques  of  promo¬ 
tion,  research  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  through  the  pooling  of 
knowledge  and  experiences. 

The  intensification  of  our  region¬ 
al  program  and  with  it  the  great¬ 
est  possible  dissemination  of 
promotion  knowledge  will  lend 
impetus  to  and  make  effective 
the  ‘Promotion  for  Profit*  theme.” 


Photo  hy  Whitrhou%r  Studm 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  GOOD 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  A 


Convention  in  New  York  City 
NNPA’s  convention  site  com¬ 
mittee  has  announced  a  return 
to  New  York  City  for  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  1949.  After 
meeting  for  many  years  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  concurrent  with 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  NNPA’s 
last  two  annual  sessions  have 
been  in  Chicago  and  Cleveland. 
The  Board  of  Directors  will  de¬ 
cide  on  the  hotel  and  dates  for 
the  New  York  meeting. 


lARCE  MIDWEST  PAPER 


VIOUIJ)  LIKE  TO  HEAR 


FROM  YOU  AND  WILL 


KEEP  YOUR  LETTER  IN 
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for 

''One  of 
Americans 
Best  Read 
Newspapers** 


NEW  YORK 

Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward  Inc., 
in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Bell. 


The  1‘ulilzer  Prize  for  the  best  cartoon 
ot"  194-7  was  awareled  to  him  for  “Peace  Today,” 
an  incisive  pictorial  commentary  on  our  troubled 
postwar  civilization.  With  The  Sun  10  years, 
this  world-famous  cartoonist  has  been  twice 
honored  by  Sijtma  Delta  Chi.  national 
journalistic  fraternity. 


WARD  MOREHOUSE 


EDITH  BARBER 


The  Sun's  famed  food  editor  won  top  honors 
in  a  nationwide  competition  sponsored  by 
the  American  Meat  Institute  amontc  newspapers 
with  circulation  of  300.000s  or  more.  Entries  were 
judjced  on  the  basis  of  “service  to  readers, 
journalistic  style,  use  of  pictures,  food  patte 
make-up,  presentation  of  new  trends  in  the  food 
held,  and  new  methods  of  food  preparation.” 


GEORGE  E.  SOKOLSKY 


Awarded  a  Silver  Medal  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans 
and  cited  by  the  Queens  County  Chapter  of  this 
nationwide  organization  for  his  efforts  in 
combating  the  threat  of  Communism.  Also 
honored  for  his  services  to  humanity  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Interfaith  Movement,  Inc. 


FRANKLIN  BRUNS 


lie  is  the  winner  of  the  Lagerloef  Trophy  for 
the  outstanding  newspaper  stamp  feature 
for  three  successive  years — every  year  the  award 
was  made.  In  addition  he  has  won  honors  in 
competitions  sponsored  by  the  Philatelic 
Journalists  of  America  and  the  American 
Philatelic  Congress. 


Tabulations  by  Variety  and  Billboard,  noted 
theatrical  magazines,  reveal  that  The  Sun’s 
distinguished  drama  critic  was  the  most  accurate 
play  reviewer  of  the  1947-48  season.  He 
previously  led  the  critics  of  nine  Manhattan 
dailies  in  Billboard's  1945-16  tabulation 
and  the  Variety  Boxsenre  for  1946-47. 


RUBE  GOLDBERG 
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Louisiana  Plan  Loses; 
Tax  Called  ‘Nightmare 


BATON  ROUGE.  La.— A  Louisi¬ 
ana  legislator  told  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  he 
“couldn't  sleep  at  night”  after 
an  advertising  tax  was  passed  by 
the  same  body  in  1932. 

The  speaker,  Repr.  Robert 
Angelle  of  St.  Martinsville,  made 
the  statement  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  later  turned 
thumbs  down  on  a  proposal  to 
assess  a  lO^r  tax  against  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers,  magazines 
and  radio. 

Angelle.  recalling  his  previous 
experience  with  such  a  tax,  told 
the  committee  in  opposition; 

"I  was  here  in  1932  and  helped 
to  pass  that  other  tax  on  adver¬ 
tising.  Believe  me,  I  cou.dn't 
sleep  at  night.  I  was  attacked 
from  every  corner  of  the  state. 
I  don’t  think  we  should  do  it 
again.” 

The  former  “Huey  Long  tax" 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
on  the  ground  it  discriminated 
against  a  certain  class  of  people. 

Also  in  opposition,  Repr.  J.  H. 
Anderson  of  Vernon  declared: 

”.  .  .  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  moving  toward  the  Towns¬ 
end  plan  ...  a  transaction  tax. 
We  put  lO'^o  on  advertising  now, 
and  10'';  on  something  else  lat¬ 
er;  first  thing  you  know  we’ll 
have  a  tax  on  everything.” 

Bruce  R.  McCoy,  representing 
the  Louisiana  Press  Association, 
of  which  he  is  president,  to  d 
the  committee  the  tax  would 
work  a  hardship  on  the  people 
instead  of  newspapers. 

”I  speak  primarily  for  the 
small  weeklies,”  he  said.  “Most 
of  them  operate  on  such  a  small 
margin  of  profit  that  they  cannot 
absorb  such  a  tax,  which  means 
that  it  will  have  to  be  pa.ssed  on 
on  the  advertiser. 

’That  in  turn  means  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  will  at  least  tend  to  do 
less  advertising,  and  less  adver¬ 
tising  means  less  sales,  which  in 
turn  means  less  sales  tax  reve¬ 
nues  for  the  state  government.” 

The  committee  voted.  12  to  2, 
for  an  unfavorable  report  on  the 
measure,  and  also  voted  a  favor¬ 
able  decision  on  a  measure 
which  would  remove  the  adver¬ 
tising  tax  on  sweet  potatoes. 

Minneapolis  Tax  Plan 
Is  Declared  Dlegal 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — A  plan  to 
impose  a  “penalty  tax”  against 
daily  newspapers  published  in 
Minneapolis  has  been  declared 
illegal  by  the  Minnesota  attor¬ 
ney  general. 

The  tax  had  been  proposed  by 
a  member  of  the  Minneapolis 
city  council,  ostensibly  as  a 
method  of  raising  revenue  for 
public  education — which  is  short 
of  funds  to  meet  the  budget 
here. 

City  Attorney  John  Bonner 
had  sent  the  measure  to  State’s 
Attorney  General  J.  A.  A.  Burn- 
quist  for  review. 

In  his  opinion,  Burnquist  said 
the  proposed  tax— one  cent  per 
copy  per  day — would  be  discrim¬ 
inatory,  violate  state  and  federal 


constitutions  and  abridge  free 
dom  of  the  press. 

At  a  public  hearing,  the  plan 
was  opposed  by  spokesmen  for 
14  unions  and  by  publishers  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Finance  and  Com¬ 
merce,  the  latter  a  daily  busi¬ 
ness  publication. 

“The  14th  Amendment  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  pre¬ 
cludes  the  states  from  abridging 
the  freedom  of  the  press,”  de¬ 
clared  Burnquist.  He  held  that 
decisions  of  the  federal  supreme 
court  indicated  the  proposed  tax 
would  invade  that  freedom. 

He  said  further  that  “there 
must  be  no  discrimination  by  im¬ 
position  of  a  tax  on  one  portion 
of  a  class  and  not  on  the  others. 
In  this  case,  on.y  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  would  be  aRected  and  other 
businesses  of  the  class,  such  as 
magazines  and  weeklies,  would 
not. 

Another  objection  raised  by 
Burnquist  related  to  interstate 
commerce.  He  said  the  courts 
might  hold  invalid  a  charter 
amendment  incorporating  the 
tax  because  of  out-of-state  copies 
which  might  be  taxed. 

“To  single  out  a  newspaper 
corporation  for  the  imposition 
of  such  a  large  and  unusual  tax 
would  obviously  be  unfair  ana 
arbitrary,”  he  said. 

The  proposed  tax  would  raise 
$2,000,000.  its  advocates  had 
estimated. 

■ 

Mrs.  Boettiger  Extols 
Hometown  Papers 

Los  Angeles  —  Mrs.  Anna 
Roosevelt  Boettiger  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  obser 
vance  by  the  Los  Angeles  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  annual  Home¬ 
town  Newspaper  Day. 

Co-publisher  of  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Times,  the  daughter  of 
President  Roosevelt  stressed  the 
va.ue  of  the  hometown  daily  as 
a  powerful  and  sustained  influ 
ence  through  page  by  page  read 
ership. 

“The  publisher  and  editor  of 
a  hometown  newspaper  has  very 
little  chance  to  put  anything  out 
but  a  constructive  organ.”  she 
said.  “For  he  is  available,  day 
in  and  day  out,  to  the  little  as 
well  as  the  big  people  in  his 
community.  And  from  persona* 
experience,  I  can  promise  you 
that  none  of  them  hesitate  to 
voice  their  opinions  on  every¬ 
thing  from  an  editorial  to  a  tiny 
news  story,  to  suggestions  for 
campaigns  to  clean  up  city 
dumps  or  publicize  their  pet 
charity." 


THE  EASY  WAY 

III  contact  the  riitht  buyer,  m-Mit. 
employer  or  worker  for  your  pur¬ 
pose  is  thrnukrh  an  EDITOR  &■ 
Pl'HLISHER  Classified  Ad. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

ITOO  Times  Tower 
New  York  18.  X.  Y. 

Tel:  BKyant  ll-;tO.T* 
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A  NEWS  item  in  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News: 

“Mr.  Morgan  fe.l  from  the 
loaded  hay  wagon  and  was 
dragged  for  about  30  years  by 
a  runaway  mule  team,  hospi¬ 
tal  attaches  said.” 

■ 

HEADLINE  appearing  in  the 
June  9  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Dispatch: 

“County  Board  Backs  Firemen 
Over  Chamber.” 


FROM  the  term  paper  of  a  jour¬ 
nalism  student.  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  assigned  the  task  of  an¬ 
alyzing  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch  : 

“One  story  which  I  thought 
bordered  on  the  sensational  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  April  1  edition  of 
the  paper.  It  told  of  the  suicide 
of  a  local  col.ege  teacher  who 
drank  poison  because  of  her  ’dis¬ 
appointment  in  love.’  The  story 
also  said  she  was  pregnant,  al¬ 
though  unmarried,  but  attribu¬ 
ted  this  fact  to  the  police.” 

■ 

ANNOUNCEMENT  of  a  speak¬ 
ing  engagement  of  Henry  A. 
Wallace  was  carried  by  the 
Yuma  (Ariz. )  Daily  Sun  in  a 
’’  ( Politicad  Advertisement ) .” 


Editions  for  Library 

Microfilm  records  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  and 
predecessor  publications,  cover¬ 
ing  a  period  of  nearly  100  years, 
are  now  in  the  city  library. 


And  in 
Long  Beach^ 
Cali£ornla 
the 

PRESS- 

TELEGRAM 

has  the 
readers! 

“Doorstep  Delivery  to 
more  than  2  out  of  every 
3  Long  Beach  homes!" 
Repretmted  NationdUjr  by 
CRESMER  WOODWARD,  Inc. 


J 


If 


i+'s  a  tesi 
market  you  want^ 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma, 
should  be  high  on 
your  list  as  a  No.  I 
test  city. 


In  Shawnee — 

The  family  income  is 
above  the  average. 

It  is  the  fifth  largest  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  state  with  a 
compact  Tri-County 
trade  area  of  over  175,- 
500  people. 

The  Local  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  the  sales  pro¬ 
ducing  power  of  the 
SHAWNEE  NEWS- 
STAR. 

"Tests  are  best  when 
there's  no  Waste 
Coverage" 

That^s  why  we 


say 


•  •  • 


If  It's  a  Test  Market 
You  Want  the 

NlWS-Sra 

Shawnee,  Oklahoma 

A  Stauffer  Publication 


Refrcsciitcd  by 

Burke,  Knipers  &  Mahonejr,  lit 
New  York.  Chicago.  DallaJ,  OklahoM 
City,  Atlanta,  Lot  Angelas,  S.  Frenciw 
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Total  net  income  approaching  $2,000,000,000 
— that’s  the  nest  egg  of  spendable  dollars 
concentrated  now  in  the  33  counties  of  Central 
Indiana.  From  an  advertising  standpoint,  the 
most  direct  and  economical  means  of  attract¬ 
ing  your  share  of  those  dollars  is  through 
Hoosierland’s  great  evening  newspaper.  The 
Indianapolis  News.  For  79  years.  The  News 
has  been  an  established  fixture  in  Indiana 
home  life.  And  because  it  is  read  in  the  evening, 
when  leisure  encourages  page-by-page  perusal, 
your  advertising  in  The  News  has  the  best 
chance  of  being  seen,  remembered — and  acted 
upon.  That’s  why  so  many  advertisers  agree: 
"It  takes  only  one  to  get  results — when  that 
one  is  The  News.'' 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising  FIRST  in  reader  responsiveness 
FIRST— in  Indiana’s  FIRST  Market 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

t^neeit  "iltooAiex  "DeiUcf,  ^oe4  tAc 


McCarty,  prcii<cii  iir  ccicm  Mtnicr  •  dan  a.  carroll,  hi  e.iih  si. .nc«  York  it  •  the  john  e.  lutz  company,  iss  n.  Mickim  ayi.,ciiciii  ii 
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Mills  in  West 
Are  Unaffected 
By  Floods 


sought  by  newsprint  broken 
who  are  offering  high-priced 
newsprint  from  abroad,  win 
this  statement:  “The  big  floodj 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  will 
likely  reduce  the  supply  of 
newsprint;  so  if  you  are  going  to 
need  ‘emergency  newsprint, 
now  is  a  good  time  to  fortify 
yourself.  Do  not  wait  until  the 
last  moment,  as  it  requires  from 
six  to  eight  weeks  to  make  de¬ 
livery  unless  the  paper  mill  can 
catch  the  first  vessel  leaving  itj 
European  port.” 

Crown  Zellerbach  and  Hawley 
are  continuing  to  supply  their 
contract  customers  on  schedule 
E&P  was  advised. 


C^e  Cod  Daily 
Gives  New  Look 
A  New  Wrinkle 


Portland,  Ore.  —  Contrary  to 
exaggerated  reports  of  flood 
damage  to  newsprint  and  news¬ 
print  mills  in  Washington  and 
Oregon,  there  is  no  emergency 
in  that  industry  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  by  reason  of  the  flood¬ 
ing  Columbia. 

The  Hawley  mill  at  Oregon 
City  has  not  been  affected.  The 
Crown  Zellerbach  mill  at  West 
Linn  is  operating  and  has  not 
been  damaged.  Powell  River 
mill  has  not  been  hampered  in 
its  production,  nor  has  the  Port 
Angeles  mill. 

These  statements  are  on  au¬ 
thority  of  Crown  Zellerbach  and 
Hawley  officials. 

Some  advantage  has  been 


Hyannis,  Mass. — A  new  wrin¬ 
kle  has  been  put  Into  the  “new 
look.” 

The  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times, 
published  here,  cooperated  with 
Filene’s  stores  of  Boston,  Hyan¬ 
nis  and  other  New  England 
cities  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  In 
introducing  something  new  in 
fashion  shows  and  promotional 
advertising. 

Filene’s  and  the  railroad  con¬ 
structed  a  70-foot  beach,  com¬ 
plete  with  14  tons  of  Cape  Cod 
sand,  on  the  balcony  of  Grand 
Central  Terminal  in  New  York 
City  in  connection  with  the  New 
Haven  Railroad's  year-long  exhi¬ 
bition.  “Main  Street — Southern 
New  England.” 

The  store  then  arranged  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  Cape  Cod  fashion 

show  on  this  Manhattan  beach.  w. _ «v,. 

Attractive  models  presented  the  named  to  the  new  job  of  bridge 
summer  vacation  styles  which  •  ■  *  ■  —  . 

will  be  worn  on  Cape  Cod  this 
summer — the  latest 


Dividend  Higher 

Directors  of  Journal  Publish 
ing  Co.  of  Ottawa,  Limited,  have 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of 
20  cents  a  share  for  the  quarter 
ending  June  30.  Previous  pay¬ 
ments  were  17  cents  a  share. 


Jo.  Gutman 


editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
,  —  took  up  contract  in  1940  because 

,  .  ‘OOK  for  her  husband  was  in  the  Army 

everything  from  sun-tinting  to  Air  Force  and  she  was  lonely, 
clam-diggmg.  Today,  Jo.  is  a  Life  Master 

During  and  immediately  after  bridge  player,  one  of  20  women 
this  unique  fashion  show,  copies  in  the  Unitexl  States  to  hold 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  that  title. 

were  distributed  to  New  York-  When  Max  Gutman,  a  Post  ad- 
ers  and  travelers  who  enjoyed  vertising  salesman,  came  home 
the  realistic  beach  style  presen-  from  the  war,  he  learned  that 
tation.  his  wife’s  hobby  had  grown  to 

Fashion  Show  on  Train  ^e  a  full  time  vocation  In  1942 

~  ^  11  j  ii.  ,  L.  she  entered  championship  play. 

The  following  ^y  the  fashion  Holder  of  both  open  pair  and 
show  w^  repeated  on  the  initial  women’s  pair  championships,  she 
nm  of  the  season  by  the  New  never  had  a  “regular  ’  part- 
Havens  special  vacation  tram,  to  win  a  Life  Master  rat- 

from  New  jjjg  gjje  had  to  gather  300  master 
York  City  to  Hyannis.  Aboard  points  in  championship  play, 
this  tram  were  representatives  ■  .  w 

of  the  New  York,  Washington  “  Amaxed,  Too 

and  Cape  Cod  press,  representa-  “No  one  is  more  amazed  about 
tives  of  several  national  maga-  it  than  I  am,”  says  she. 
zines  and  a  number  of  officials  F.  S.  Eaton,  Detroit  Free 
of  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  It  Press  bridge  editor,  observed  in 
was  booked  as  the  first  public  his  column:  “If  the  question 
fashion  show  on  a  moving  train,  were  left  to  Detroit  players  for 
After  arrival  in  Hyannis  the  ®  decision  as  to  who  is  the  out- 
visiting  press  representatives  standing  woman  bridge  player 
were  guests  of  the  Cape  Cod  i*'  Middle  West,  Mrs.  Jo, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  Gutman  of  Cincinnati  would  re¬ 
group  of  Cape  Cod  business  men  ceive  toe  verdict.”  This  was 
who  arranged  a  comprehensive  after  Jo.  and  an  Ann  Arbor 
tour  of  this  famous  summer  va-  player  won  the  mixed  pairs  title, 
cation  area.  “I  glad  Jo.  is  making  good 

Prior  to  the  Grand  Central  in  such  a  big  way.  and  I’m  espe- 
Terminal  fashion  show,  the  Cape  cially  happy  because  she’s  on 
Cod  Standard-Times,  which  was  Post,”  says  Max. 
toe  only  newspaper  selected  to  ■ 

participate  in  the  novel  scheme  Reporter  ExpoSeS 
to  sell  Cape  Cod  to  New  York-  n  *  rs  i  * 

ers,  published  in  one  of  its  regu-  rSyciUatry  IlCICKet 
lar  ^itions  a  group  of  advertise-  San  Diego,  Calif. — San  Diego 
ments  prepar^  by  Filene's  ad-  Journal  has  uncovered  a  mental 
vertising  department  lampoon-  counseling  “racket”  through 
ing  well-known  New  York  de-  which  quacks  harvested  more 
partment  stores.  The  ads,  which  than  $100,000  annually  from  per- 
included  appropriate  apology  sons  in  need  of  psychological  or 
lines,  gave  a  salty  New  England  psychiatric  assistance, 
touch  to  the  traditional  Manhat-  Exposure  of  the  "mental  doc- 
tan  appeal.  tors”  was  assisted  by  toe  Corn- 

Two  pages  of  the  regular  edi-  munity-Chest  sponsored  Family 
tlon  of  the  Cape  Cod  Standard-  Service  Association,  and  toe 
Times  then  were  replated  for  Mental  Hygiene  Association  of 
distribution  at  the  Grand  Cen-  San  Diego,  both  of  which  made 
tral  Terminal  fashion  show.  The  available  their  records  to  Jour- 
main  page-one  story  was  devot-  nal  Reporter  Richard  Looman. 
ed  to  the  novel  presentation  and  As  a  result  of  the  Journal’s  se- 
described  in  detail  the  fashion  ries  of  articles.  District  Attorney 
show  in  the  terminal  and  on  the  Don  Keller  urged  toe  State  At- 
train  and  the  Cape  Cod  itinerary  tomey  General  to  check  on  the 
arranged  for  toe  visiting  press  advisability  of  adopting  legisla- 
representatives.  tion  to  curb  such  practices. 


Look  twice  at  Worcester's  spendable 
retail  sales  dollars  indicated  in  Sales 
Management's  1948  Survey  of  Buying 
Power  —  $317,689,000  or  an  average 
of  $5,304  per  family.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  20.6%  over  the  1946 
estimate.  Compared  with  the  national 
buying  income  average  of  $4,309, 
Worcester  families  have  23.1%  more 
to  spend,  and  they  spend  it.  Worcester 
led  every  major  New  England  city  in 
January  '48  retail  sales  with  an  8% 
gain. 

Worcester  belongs  on  your 
key  list  of  active  markets  with 
the  medium  to  thoroughly  cover 
it  —  the  Worcester  Telegram- 
Gazette  —  daily  circulation  in  j 

excess  of  1 40,000,  Sunday  over  ^ 

100,000.  ^ 


Department  Store  Calling  Card  (Washington^  D.  C.) 

Any  evening.  Any  Sunday.  Local  department 
stores  visit  Washingtonians  via  The  Star. 

Local  merchants  know  local  reading  habits. 

They  know  they’re  welcome.  Next  day  they 
read  the  results  of  their  visits  on  the  surest 
scoreboard  of  all — the  cash  register. 

The  Star’s  Evening  and  Sunday  total  for 
department  store  advertising  in  1947  was 
5,587,568  lines — far  more  than  the  next  high¬ 
est  local  paper.  Advertisers  who  follow  the 
lead  of  Washington  department  stores  capital¬ 
ize  on  a  good  Washington  habit. 

The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Represented  nationally  by 

Dan  a.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC  17 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 
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Publicity  Fans 
Political  Blaze 
In  Philadelphi( 


Wfhen  It  comes  to  getting  things  done,  first  choice 
of  Miamians  is  the  classified  section  of  The 
Miami  Herald. 

Header  interest  and  reader  response  are  the 
4|ualities  that  last  year  made  The  Miami  Herald 
the  nation’s  second  largest  elas^ified  medinm. -- 
running  more  than  l..'iO((.fMMt  indixidiial  advertis* 
ments  and  close  to  10,( )()().( Kilt  lines. 

*■  the  <|ualities  that  make  The  Miami  Herald  one 
ing  metlia.  too.  For  The  Miami  llerahl  ••  stateiside 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 
STORY,  BROOKS  A  FINLEY, 

National  Representatives 


MIAMI  ■  The  Nation's  Showcase  Market 
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eoston...'aoarS2 
is^  Sosion  rest 


A'o  matter  how  you  figure  it.  The  Boston  Post  is  your 
BASIC  Bl'Y.  Among  all  standard-size  Boston  .morning 
newspapers.  The  Boston  Post  has  far  more  cirrulation  in 

•  CORPORATE  BOSTON  •  15-MILE  AREA 

•  lOc  PARE  ZONE  •  30-MiLE  AREA 

And  in  flic  27  counties  Hhrrc  of  ail  standard-size  Boston  n*'ws|>a|H'rs 
•re  sold,  Tlie  Post  leads  in  2S  of  them.  (K  B.  C.  12  Mo$.  3-3I-47). 


jor  tartlnf  iRforniation  and  complate  proof,  consult  the  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  national  representatives. 


r 


Imperial  Valley 
Staff  Changes 
Are  Announced 

El  Centro,  Calif.  —  Four 
changes  in  executive  personnel 
of  the  Imperial  Valley  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  have  been  announced  by 
Paul  A.  Jenkins,  president. 

Ole  J.  Nordland,  managing 
editor  of  the  El  Centro  Post- 
Press  newspapers,  has  been 
transferred  to  Indio,  Cal.,  where 
he  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
editorial  director  and  copub¬ 
lisher. 

Replacing  Nordland  at  El  Cen¬ 
tro  is  Ray  Barnes,  who  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Brawley  News,  an¬ 
other  member  paper  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  Publishing  Co. 

Moving  into  the  spot  vacated 
by  Barnes  will  be  Eric  E.  Hale, 
a  reporter  on  the  Brawley  News 
and  formerly  managing  editor  of 
the  Post-Press  papers  in  El  Cen¬ 
tro. 

Lowell  G.  Gunderson,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Brawley  News. 

N9rdland.  a  native  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Nebr.,  has  been  with  the 
organization  since  November, 
1943.  Barnes  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post-Press  papers  be¬ 
fore  entering  service  in  1943.  He 
is  a  native  of  Imperial  Valley. 

Gunderson  was  born  in  Supe¬ 
rior,  Wise.  He  has  been  with  the 
Oregon  Journal  and  other  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington  papers. 
Hale,  with  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune  for  a  number  of 
years,  came  to  Imperial  Valley 
in  December,  1943. 

■ 

Fighting  Printer  Dies 

C I N  c  I N  N  A  T  I— Cincinnati’s 
fighting  printer  is  dead.  Little 
Johnny  Brown,  38,  an  Enquirer 
makeup  man,  stricken  with  a 
brain  hemorrhage  while  walk¬ 
ing  home  from  work,  died  re¬ 
cently,  Brown,  with  the 
Enquirer  20  years,  was  city  and 
state  bantamweight  champion 
in  the  late  20's.  He  retired  from 
the  ring  in  1930.  His  brother, 
Jimmie  Brown,  another  former 
boxer,  a  Times-Star  printer,  also 
died  from  a  stroke. 


Employes  Save 
Tax  Reduction 

Des  Moines,  la.  —  Approxi¬ 
mately  25%  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  employes 
are  saving  the  recent  income  tax 
reduction  ‘‘raise’  as  the  result 
of  a  payroll  deduction  plan  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  company. 

The  plan  was  proposed  by  the 
employes’  credit  union,  which 
distributed  special  blanks  for 
the  convenience  of  the  employe 
in  starting  the  deduction,  as  well 
as  material  explaining  the  whole 
project. 

Those  participating  in  the 
deduction  plan  are  saving  more 
than  $1,200  a  week. 


Amarillo  Population 
According  to  Howe 

Amarillo,  Tex. — Gene  Howe, 
publisher  of  Amarillo  News- 
Globe,  is  not  one  to  compromise 
with  the  Texas  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment  on  a  matter  of  civic  pride. 

Howe  had  threatened  in  his 
column,  “The  Tactless  Texan,” 
to  “correct”  highway  department 
signs  giving  Amarillo's  popula¬ 
tion  as  56,656  if  the  department 
didn’t  see  fit  to  do  so. 

District  Highway  Engineer 
George  Lott  removed  the  offend¬ 
ing  signs  and  put  up  new  ones 
with  a  blank  space  for  1950  cen¬ 
sus  figures. 

But  that  didn’t  placate  “Ole 
Tac,”  as  the  Amarillo  publisher 
is  known  in  the  Texas  Pan¬ 
handle. 

He  sent  out  a  newspaper  crew 
with  five  new  signs  and  a  post- 
hole  digger  to  put  them  up.  The 
new  markers  list  Amarillo's  pop¬ 
ulation  as  90,162,  the  figure 
based,  Howe  says,  on  public 
utility  meter  installations. 


Red  Hot  Picture 

Savannah,  Ga. — Dixie  Engrav¬ 
ing  Co.  here  is  back  in  full  pro¬ 
duction  after  a  fire  destroyed  the 
machine  room  and  seriously  im¬ 
paired  operations  of  other  de¬ 
partments.  A  picture  of  the  fire 
was  made  into  an  engraving  in 
the  smoking  ruins  and  appeared 
in  the  Savannah  Morning  News 
the  following  day. 


Page  1  Picture  , 
Spreads  Used 
By  Hearst  Doily 

Los  Angeles  —  Pictures  above 
the  page  one  fold  are  proving 
effective  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  and  Express,  Jack  Camp¬ 
bell,  managing  editor,  advises. 

The  Herald  and  Express  regu¬ 
larly  confines  its  upper  portion 
of  the  first  page  to  headlines, 
photos  and  masthead.  More  pic¬ 
tures  are  displayed  beneath  the 
masthead,  locat^  just  above  the 
fold  line.  These  may  run  across 
seven  of  the  eight  columns. 

An  alternate  is  a  “broken 
page,”  with  photos  running 
across  the  top,  just  beneath 
headines,  and  then  scattered 
down  page  one.  This  style  is 
regularly  used  in  section  page 
and  page  one  and  two  layouts. 
A  Herald  and  Express  section 
page  may  carry  10  pictures, 
ranging  from  one  to  three  col¬ 
umns. 

Herald  and  Express  circula¬ 
tion  is  favored  at  the  expense  of 


advertisers,  and  the  paper  regu¬ 
larly  runs  four  pages  less  adver¬ 
tising  than  would  be  possible 
were  it  not  for  a  rationing  plan, 
E  &  P  was  told. 

Faced  with  the  alternative  of 
40-page  maximum  papers  or  re¬ 
stricted  production  due  to  press 
capacities,  the  newspaper  decid¬ 
ed  to  favor  circulation.  Larger- 
size  papers  would  have  necessi¬ 
tated  confining  printing  to  five  of 
the  paper  s  six  presses.  Steps  to 
improve  the  press  capacity  are 
being  taken,  and  an  addition  to 
the  pressroom  is  being  built. 

David  Hearst,  executive  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  at  the  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press  helm  most  of  the  time  here 
as  a  result  of  the  continued  ill¬ 
ness  of  the  veteran  publisher, 
Dr.  Frank  F.  Barham. 

David  Hearst  is  the  twin  bro¬ 
ther  of  Randolph  Hearst,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Call-Bulletin. 


Fashions  in  Buffalo 

On  July  4,  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express  commences  the 
weekly  publication  of  a  full-page 
fashion  feature  prepared  by 
Spadea  Fashions,  Inc- 


With  98%  city  zone  coverage 
your  advertising  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
sells  this  market  — 
easier  and  at  lower  net  cost. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  EJitor  and  Publisher 
''Western  New  York's  Great  Newspaper" 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 


WAR  .  .  .  on  Rats 
WAR  ...  on  Flies 

WAR  ...  on  Poison  Ivy 

Three  wars — on  disease-earrying  insects  and  rodents 
and  on  poisonous  plants. 

Scienee  Service  provides  the  ainniunition  .  .  .  you 
supply  the  death-dealing  militia. 

Your  alert  citizens  and  promotion  department  will 
follow  through,  willingly,  enthusiastically. 

Write  or  wire  for  complete  instructions  and  copy, 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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You  need  today's  facts 
and  figures  on  Philadelphia 
America’s  3rd  market! 


1948*  Figures  show  Inquirer 
preferred  by  Philadelphia  Men’s  Stores 


Hit  your  sales  target  with  the  right 
ammunition.  Today  that  means 
The  Inquirer  in  Philadelphia.  Out  front 
in  linage — outstanding  in  productivity! 


NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
longacre  5-5232  Andover  6270  Cadillac  6005 

West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  448  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578 


BE  SURE 


IT'S  A 

Linotype 


Bernard  Shaw  Touches  Up 
Agency  Copy  for  Airline 


T  TO  .AMP  ^  Oolj  12|  hour* 
Fljrlag  Clipper 


dAiljr  flights  b«tii««o  Mew  Tork  and  Shennoa 
service  fro*  Boston  «nd  Weshington 


BERNARD  SHAW,  Irish  play-  ment 

wright,  has  helped  to  write  an  July, 
advertisement  for  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Airways. 

The  advertisement,  signed  and 
personally  rewritten  by  Mr. 

Shaw,  was  obtained  by  Pan 
American’s  advertising  agency 
without  charge  on  Mr.  Shaw's 
part.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
whose  London  office  contacted 
Mr.  Shaw,  said  that  by  endors¬ 
ing  the  leading  airline's  services 
to  Shannon,  Ireland,  the  noted 
playwright  felt  he  was  encour¬ 
aging  American  tourists  to  travel 
to  Ireland  and  thus  directly  im¬ 
proving  his  country’s  dollar  bal¬ 
ance.  He  therefore  made  no 
charge. 

Only  one  letter  exists  in  the 
agency  files  from  Mr.  Shaw. 

This  and  a  signed  corrected  draft 
of  the  advertisement,  constitute 
the  extent  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence. 

The  idea  originated  with  an 
Irish  travel  folder  put  out  after 
the  war  which  quoted  Mr.  Shaw 
as  follows;  "I  was  lost  in  dreams 
in  Ireland;  one  cannot  work  in 
a  place  where  there  is  such  infi¬ 
nite  peace.  I  expect  none  of  us 
will  work  in  heaven."  Mr.  Shaw 
w£is  asked  if  he  would  agree  to 
the  use  of  this  quotation  in  a 
Pan  American  advertisement. 

He  replied: 

"I  object  most  strenuously  to 
the  advertisement.  I  am  quoted 
as  saying  what  I  never  said,  and 
is  not  only  manifest  nonsense  as 
to  Ireland  being  a  land  of  peace, 
but  is  most  unlikely  to  stimulate 
tourist  traffic,  which  is  presum¬ 
ably  your  object.  And  will  you 
please  refer  to  me  in  public  as 
Bernard  Shaw  and  not  George 
Bernard  Shaw. 

"I  authorize  you  to  substitute 
the  following  quotation. 

“  'There  is  no  magic  like  that  of 
Ireland. 

There  are  no  skies  like  Irish 
skies. 

There  is  no  air  like  Irish  air. 

Two  years  in  the  Irish  climate 
will  make  the  stiffest 
and  slowest  mind  flexi¬ 
ble  and  faster  for  life.’  ” 

When  the  final  copy  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  submitted,  the 
playwright  made  a  number  of 
improvements: 

Where  the  copy  writer  said 
you  can  now  get  from  Ireland  to 
London  “in  less  than  two  hours 
instead  of  an  uncomfortable  six¬ 
teen,”  Shaw  corrected  the  copy 
to  read  “in  less  than  two  hours 
instead  of  sixteen  by  rail  and 
unquiet  sea." 

The  copy  writer  described 
Dublin  simply  as  a  metropolis. 

Shaw  corrected  this  to  read  “an 
architecturally  noble  metropo¬ 
lis”  adding  to  the  copy  writer’s 
description  the  notation  that 
Dublin  is  “within  half  an  hour’s 
car  drive  of  wild  mountain  sce¬ 
nery,  and  a  tram  drive  of  a  sea¬ 
side  that  rivals  the  Bay  of  Na¬ 
ples  in  European  fame.” 

So  far  as  is  known,  Mr.  Shaw 
has  never  associated  himself 
with  a  commercial  service  or 
product  before.  The  advertise- 


!•  ao  Mglc  lik«  U^t  of  Irolood, 
Th«r«  ATO  DO  skloA  liko  Irlth  aki-AS* 
Thor*  1a  do  «ir  Uko  Izlsh  oir. 

^  *Vh«  Irish  cUjiAtA 
Will  BAko  thA  stiffsst  and  slowsAt  mind 
riAXlblo  for 


l/lV  liiMMsIiiiiA  (ilhTr^ 
thAD  two  bours4||Ml&< 


WhAther  it's  A  5pAclAl  trip  to  ioe  tho  EaorAla  lslA...or  a 
Atop-over  on  your  «a>'  to  London  or  the  Continont. .  .going  by 
Pad  Aaericon  is  the  svlfti  plensiat  way  to  travel. 


The  Clippers  fly  high  above  the  woather  ...  their  Captains 
eiki  crews  iuve  a  trsoltion  of  *0  years  overseas'  flying  tz- 
oeriencel 


rates  and  reservations,  see  your 


World's  Host  E.rpenenced  Airline 


(captions)  ASdFORD  CASTLE  on  Lough  Corrib  in  County  Mayo  offers  ezcellewt 
hotel  accovtooations .  On  its  3S00  greeu  ac.'tts,  you  can  fish, 
jmjlvi  '  hunt,  golf  Irish  ,,  . 

/  aAtaJUfiAMAa/CjM 

DOBLIN,  CAPITAL  Of  is/jwaetropolis  of' over  L^lf  a  oiiUion 

people^ ysThis  is  O'Corinell  Street,  with  the  O'Connell  Bridge 
across  Aha  Liffey  in  tne  foreground. 

ni  A*n 

X  ^  <*•  ^ 

nC'JRES  OP  O'COKNSIX  and  other  Irish  •greats"  decorate  the  front 
of  this  Epical  Dublin  "pub".  lou  can  reach  Dublin  or  other 
peris  of  Ireland  swiftly  ly  air,  rail  or  bus  froe  Shannon. 


New  York  Times 
Plans  School  Films 

Extending  its  service  of  aid¬ 
ing  the  nation’s  schools  to  teach 
current  events,  the  New  York 
Times  next  fall  will  distribute 
a  series  of  film  strips  on  impor¬ 
tant  topics  in  the  news  for  class¬ 
room  use. 

The  series,  entitled  “Report  on 
the  News.”  will  be  prepared  by 
the  school  service  department  of 
the  Times.  Each  film  will  deal 
with  a  single,  important  topic  in 
the  news. 

Strips  will  be  compiled  from 
photographs,  maps  and  charts  in 
the  Times  files  and  will  place 
the  events  in  chronological  se¬ 
quence.  Eight  strips  —  each 
35mm.  and  containing  35  to  45 
frames — will  be  produced  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year.  They  will 
be  mailed  at  monthly  intervals 
starting  next  October  and  will 
be  sold  at  cost  price  of  $12  for 
the  complete  series. 


PAH  AMEAICA.  M}IIU>  URRiaS 


Th.  of  th.  Fifing  Clipiwrf 


Bernard  Shaw  revises  some  ad  copy. 


and  th£ 


Taunton  Gazette,  100 

Taunton,  Mass. — The  Taunton 
Daily  Gazette  observed  its  100th 
anniversary  on  June  10.  Now  an 
evening  paper,  the  Gazette  to¬ 
day  reproduced  portions  of  its 
original  edition  which  appeared 
as  a  morning  paper  of  four  four- 
column  pages.  12  by  18  inches, 
June  10.  1848. 


fFrcm  an  Editorial  in  The 
f  Janesville  (Wis.j  Gazette 

“Women  still  find  great  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  considerable 
economy  in  fashioning  their 
own  clothes.  To  serve  these 
busy  ladies.  The  Janesville 
Gazette  prints  two  patterns 
daily,  one  for  dresses  and 
the  other  for  handwork.  Sue 
Burnett’s  dress  patterns  and 
Anne  Cabot’s  needlework 
designs  are  in  demand  by 
about  30  per  cent  of  women 
readers  of  this  newspaper.” 


Don’t  ignore  the  lady’s  power  of  oreatiotiil  A. 
Print  NEA  PATTERNS  daily. 

Realize  maximum  response,  top  rebates. 

For  full  information  write  or  wire  today! 


Edit 


Weekdcuf  QincddlaiiOH.,  ghjA 

Adue^iiUiiUf^,  Oh,  Mudu^fOn! 


'average  net  paid  circulation  figures  for 
the  6-inonth  period  ended  March  31,  as 
submitted  by  the  publishers  to  the  A.  B.  C 


Sunday  Circulation  —  554,187 


litionil  Rtprts«nt»tivss:  Dan  A.  Cstfoll.  110  E.  <2nd  St..  N«w  York  17— Th«  John  E.  lutz  Co..  Tribune  Tower.  Chicago  11 


Owners  and  Operators  oi  Radio  Stations  WWJ.  WW)-FM.  WWMV 


An  insurance  salesman  we  know  has 
one  of  the  smartest  pitches  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Whenever  he  sees  a  picture  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  a  young  man  who  has  changed 
jobs,  he  clips  it.  Then  he  has  the  photo 
retouched  to  make  the  prospect  look  65 
or  70  years  old. 

Later,  he  calls  at  the  young  man’s  of¬ 
fice  and  sends  in  the  retouched  photo 
with  a  note  that  reads:  “What  are  you 
going  to  do  for  this  old  man?” 

The  system  shocks  every  third  pros¬ 
pect  into  signing  up  for  an  annuity. 

The  fact  that  pictures  succeed  when 
words  often  fail,  is  nothing  new  to  the 
editors  of  Parade.  Each  week,  this  syn¬ 
dicated  Sunday  picture  magazine  at¬ 
tracts  the  highest  readership  in  its  field. 
Starch  reports  show  its  editorial  pages 


often  average  a  walloping  80%  to  90% 
readership  among  all  adults. 

And  this  picture  power  has  a  way  of 
booming  circulations,  too. 

One  newspaper  has  rolled  up  a  122.8% 
gain  in  Simday  circulation  since  it  has 
carried  Parade.  Others  are  up  108%, 
64%,  63%,  50%,  and  so  on. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  newspapers  re¬ 
cently  added  Parade  when  they  boosted 
prices — and  their  circulations  not  only 
held,  but  went  ahead! 

“I  Love  A  Parade”  might  very  well  be 
the  theme  song  of  newspaper  publishers. 


parade 


Weeklies  Found 
More  Dependent 
On  Advertising 

Philadelphia.  Pa. — Advertis¬ 
ing  leads  as  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper's  principal  source  of  in¬ 
come  while  revenues  derived 
from  circulation  have  fallen  off, 
according  to  the  Third  Annual 
Weekly  Newspaper  Cost  Study, 
conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  under  the  direction  of 
Theodore  A.  Serrill,  associate 
manager. 

Records  of  37  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  were  available 
for  the  survey.  The  statistics 
compiled  were  gleaned  from 
questionnaires  filled  out  by 
members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association.  New  York 
Press  Association,  Ohio  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  and  PNPA. 

Highlight  of  the  survey  em¬ 
phasizes  a  trend  that  was  notice¬ 
able  in  the  1946  survey,  namely, 
the  growing  dependence  of  the 
weekly  newspapers,  both  large 
and  small,  upon  advertising  rev¬ 
enue.  with  less  dependence  upon 
circulation  income  and  receipts 
from  job  shops  or  miscellaneous 
sources. 

During  the  expanding  market 
conditions  of  last  year,  advertis¬ 
ing  provided  an  average  of 
58.5%  of  revenue  for  the  27  re¬ 
porting  newspapers  under  3,000 
circulation.  Advertising  yielded 
an  average  of  68.7%  of  the  total 
revenue  for  10  weeklies  over 
3,000  circulation.  This  was  ap¬ 
proximately  8%  more  of  the 
total  revenue  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Compared  with  1945 
advertising  revenue  is  even 
greater  in  its  growth. 

The  PNPA  cost  report  notes: 

“Because  a  number  of  the 
weekly  newspapers  participat¬ 
ing  in  this  survey  were  still  sell¬ 
ing  at  or  below  $2  per  year 


when  the  figures  were  compiled 
for  1947  the  revenue  from  circu¬ 
lation  averaged  only  12.6%  of 
the  total  for  smal.er  weeklies 
and  14.5%  for  larger  weeklies. 
This  was  a  decline  of  1.0%  or 
more  in  total  revenue  over  the 
previous  year. 

“While  job-shop  revenue,  in 
dollars  and  cents  volume,  appar¬ 
ently  exceeded  that  of  1946  con¬ 
siderably,  this  type  of  revenue 
fell  about  7%  (of  the  total)  dur¬ 
ing  1947.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
larger  weeklies  and  those  pub¬ 
lishers  with  more  than  one 
weekly  in  the  same  plant  are 
becoming  less  dependent  upon 
commercial  printing  to  balance 
their  mechanical  operation.  It 
may  be  that  weeklies  do  not  em¬ 
phasize  their  job  shop  work  as 
much  in  good  times  as  they  do  in 
normal  times  or  in  economic  re¬ 
cessions. 

Yet,  only  one  plant  has  en¬ 
tirely  dispensed  with  its  job 
shop,  the  survey  shows. 

“To  return  to  the  circulation 
statistics,  it  was  evident  that 
weekly  newspaper  publishers 
have  not  kept  pace  with  their 
sister  daily  publishers  in  increas¬ 
ing  circulation  prices.  In  no  in¬ 
stance  has  circulation  provided 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
revenue  which  these  37  weeklies 
enjoyed.  Other  statistics  avail¬ 
able  in  the  newspaper  field  show 
that  smaller  city  dailies  are  get¬ 
ting  a  greater  overall  proportion 
of  their  revenue  from  circula¬ 
tion,  particularly  those  obtain¬ 
ing  5c  daily  and  30c  weekly  for 
their  product. 


$80  in  New  Haven 

New  Haven,  Conn. — A  pay  in¬ 
crease  of  24.03  cents  an  hour  for 
typographical  workers  at  the 
New  Haven  newspapers  has  been 
negotiated.  The  agreement, 
which  is  effective  as  of  Jan  24. 
gives  day  workers  $80  for  37V& 
hours,  and  $83  for  night  workers. 


HNANCIAL  REPORT— WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio  and  New  Jersey 

1947 

27  Weeklies  10  Weeklies 

Under  3,000  Over  3,000  37  Weeklies 

Average  %  Average  %  Range  in  % 

Income 


From  Advertising  . 

58.5 

68.7 

40.0-86.8 

From  Circulation  . 

12.6 

14.5 

4.0-24.5 

From  Job  Shop  . 

27.3 

14.9 

0-61.0 

From  Miscellaneous . 

1.6 

1.9 

0-  7.7 

Grand  Total  Income . 

100.0 

100.0 

Expenditures 

Wages,  Salaries  and  Commis- 

sions  . 

58.1 

61.6 

43.0-86.6 

Editorial.  Advertising,  Busi- 

ness.  Clerical  . 

12.8 

18.0 

0-42.4 

Mechanical  Depts . 

32.7 

34.7 

10.0-67.7 

Administrative-Executive 

(salary  to  publisher)  .... 

13.4 

10.1 

0-43.0 

Payroll  Taxes . 

1.2 

.7 

0-  3.0 

Business  Taxes  ( Does  not  in- 

elude  income  tax)  . 

1.6 

.6 

0-  5.5 

Newsprint  . 

4.8 

8.1 

.5-12.1 

Inks,  Mats,  Engraving,  Photos, 

etc . 

2.4 

2.8 

0-10.0 

Job-Shop  Paper,  Rollers  and 

Office  Supplies  . 

9.4 

6.1 

.43-19.5 

Power  and  Light,  Heat,  Gas 

and  Water  . 

2.4 

1.9 

.7-  4.5 

Freight,  Postage,  Mailing  De- 

livery  and  Messenger  Service 

!  1.7 

2.4 

0-  4.0 

Telephone  and  Travel . 

2.1 

2.4 

.5-  6.0 

Rent  and  Repairs . 

4.7 

3.0 

.4-12.5 

Depreciation  ( Equipment  and 
building,  if  own^  by  pub- 

lisher)  . 

4.0 

3.0 

0-15.0 

Interest  and  Insurance  . 

2.7 

1.5 

.1-  6.0 

Contributions  and  Miscella- 

neous  . 

4.1 

4.7 

.6-12.0 

Grand  Total  Expenses  . . . 

100.0 

100.0 

Net  Profit  Before  Income 

Taxes  . 

13.7 

17.8 

Minus  .01-43.0 

Capital  Expenditures  ( Equip- 

ment,  type,  vehicles,  b’ld’gs 

5.1 

3.3 

0-25.0 

Circulation  . 

1,809  av. 

4.997  av. 

825-11,687  range 

STORY,  SROOKS  R  PINIIY,  INC. 
NATIONAl  RiPRiSiNTATIViS 


ISOLATED  FROM 

OUTSIDE  INFLUENCES 


The  South  Bend  market  is  completely  self-contained.  The 
people  who  live  here  buy  here — not  elsewhere.  And  they 
are  guided  by  one  newspaper,  The  South  Bend  Tribune. 
Competing  newspaper  circulation  does  not  exist  in  'Test 
Town,  U.  S,  A.” — outside  circulation  is  negligible.  Want 
all  the  facts  on  this  great  test  market?  Write  for  free 
market  data  book  entitled  'Test  Town,  U.  S.  A.” 


itijc 

^outb  #md 
(Tribune 


ALL 

BUSINESS 
IS  LOCAL 
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MABUHAY  AN6  KING 
FEATURES  SYNDICATE' 
SA  PINAKABAG0N6  r 
^  REPUBLIKA 
m(r^  N6  DAI60I6 


EN  FRANCE  NOUS 
AUTRESOEKIN6 
FEATURES  PARL0N5 
)  TOUSFRANgAIS 
.COMMESINOUS  , 
ETIONS  DE  PANAME! 


DE5DE  RIO  GRANDE  A  LAS 
PAMPAS  DE  ARGENTINA, 
EL  MATERIAL  DE  KING 
FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
ES  LA  mXs,  GRANDE  ^ 


ATRACCION  DE  LOS 
PERIODICOS. 


The  year  was  1928.  People  in  England  were  talking  about  some 
American  friends  they  had  just  met  and  liked.  Their  names  were 
Barney  Google,  Maggie  and  Jiggs,  and  the  Katzen jammer  Kids.  Today, 
as  our  Foreign  Department  celebrates  its  20th  anniversary,  these  same 
characters  and  dozens  of  others  from  the  King  family  have  become 
citizens  of  the  world.  They  speak  in  31  languages,  appear  in  more  than 
1,000  publications  in  more  than  100  countries  and  dominions,  and  are 
known  by  countless  millions.  Such  is  the  universal  appeal  of  King 
comics.  They  are  popular  in  Bangkok  for  the  same  reason  they  are 
popular  in  Brooklyn:  readers  know  the  King  trademark  means  quality, 
entertainment  and  wholesomeness. 


Cable  address: 
KINGSYN,  New  York 


235  East  45  Street 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 

OR  <S  PUBLISHER  for  June  19,  1948 


(Copyriaht,  194R,  Kina  Features  Syndicate,  Ine.) 


Spokane  Dailies  Offer 
Ad  Evaluation  Service 


SPOKANE,  Wash. — The  Spokes-  Townsend  film  dealing  with  the 
man-Review  and  Spokane  nine  basic  standards  for  prepar- 
Daily  Chronicle  continue  to  take  ing  retail  advertising.  Everyone  ■ 

to  heart  the  recent  trend  on  the  was  warned  that  the  film  lasted 
part  of  metropolitan  newspapers  one  hour  and  45  minutes  and 
step  up  services  to  re-  that  follow-up  classes  or  clinics 

tail  advertisers  order  to  fur-  would  be  necessary  to  get  the 
ther  insure  the  present  high  most  out  of  the  course.  During 
level  of  retail  linage  against  the  first  two-week  period  follow- 
competition  and  possible  changes  ing  the  banquet,  there  were 

in  business  conditions.  eight  showings  of  the  Town-  “  * 

As  one  step  in  their  continu-  f  Pal*?- At  the  head  table  for  the  Towns 

mg  program  of  service  to  retail  Evaluation  Pays  attended  by  r  j  nublisher  of  the  Sookesi 

advertisers,  the  Spokane  dailies  '"ore  than  200  leaders  in  adver-  ^ oi  me  opoKesi 
w  _  •  *  .  uaiiico  ..  .  ,  hiicinoco  P-  Swonson,  assistant  busmess 

became  interested  m  the  Will  S.  "sing  ana  ousiness.  o  n«.„i 

Townsend  Method  of  Pre  Eval-  At  the  close  of  each  Townsend 

uating  Retail  Advertising.  As  a  film  presentation,  each  guest  is  ®®*  ®  ®  ”®®® 

resuit,  retail  merchants  in  Spo-  provided  with  a  printed  “Digest  Townsend  Service  is  omv 

kane  now  have  an  opportunity  of  Townsend  Method  of  Adver-  ^  _®  °  ,  , 

to  pre-evaluate  the  sales  power  tising  Evaluation  and  Mass  Per-  nre^eH°  nroeram  ^of  service  • 
of  their  advertising  before  it  is  suasion.”  This  digest  contains  snokane  detail  advertisers  Re¬ 
published  by  checking  it  against  a  boiled^down  version  of  the 

the  nine  standards  of  advertising  Townsend  standards— and  will  ^  been^ana  is 

as  outiined  in  the  Townsend  serve  as  a  handy  reference  both  ® 

Method  of  Advertleing  Evaliie-  for  the  ad  writers  and  their  S"  ^^wsoaSer'?  servleX  m2?: 

«»“•  ,  »»““  W  the  bills.  Sts  ?h2i?  spon”??. 

Indoctrinate  Staff  Currently,  the  program  calls  ship,  the  Market  and  Research 

The  first  step  undertaken  was  least  three  showings  of  Division  of  R.  I.  Polk  and  Co. 

to  thoroughly  indoctrinate  the  m®  "li"  each  week  —  untii  all  surveyed  the  Spokane  Market  in 
Retail,  General,  Classified  and  Spokane  business  and  advertis-  1932  and  1936.  Again  in  1947, 
Promotion  staffs  of  the  Spokes-  *og  executives  have  seen  it.  Two  the  R.  L.  Polk  organization  was 
man  Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Spokane  s  six  leading  depart-  employed  to  conduct  the  first 

Chronicle  with  the  Townsend  stores  have  to  date  attend-  complete  postwar  survey  of  the 

Method.  The  Townsend  film  o"®  caf®>  Spokane  Market.  More  than 

“Pre-Evaluation  Pays”  and  the  showing  was  attend^  by  i,000  sales  and  advertising  ex- 
Townsend  training  books  were  and  department  heads  ecutives  of  Spokane  merchandis- 

used  in  this  phase  of  the  opera-  5”°  ®"y®''s  and  ing  family  attended  the  262  in- 

tion.  The  indoctrination  classes  d®Part'"®nt  heads.  dividual  presentations  of  the 

extended  over  a  3-week  period  Other  Departments  Interested  Polk  Study, 
with  two  or  three  meetings  each  An  interesting  sidelight  to  the  The  Polk  Studies  of  the  Spo- 
week.  Townsend  presentation  resulted  kane  Market  are  somewhat 

Then  several  days  previous  to  from  the  attendance  at  the  ban-  unique  in  that  they  “kill  two 


COVERAGE 


When  coMRtless  pcopit 
write,  as  did  Mrs.  D.  I., 
“The  Times  is  .  .  .  the  osly 
paper  I  don't  ever  want  to 
miss  .  .  “  yon  know  tht 

county's  only  hometews 
daily  is  its  most  importosl 
influence! 


folks  see  your  meMase  in  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  Clauifled  Ads.  For 
fast,  profitable  results,  order  your 
ad  today. 


CHESTER  TIMES 


CHESTER  •  PENNSYLVANIA 

Delaware  Co.'t  Only  Hometown 
Daily  Newspaper 
STORY,  BROOKS  A  FINLEY, 
National  Rapraiantativas 
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“I  say- Let’s  tax  the  profit 
out  of  business!” 


Attaboy,  Mr.  Rabble-rouser!  Keep  right  on 
broadcasting  ideas  like  that  ...  as  long  as 
you  don’t  care  what  you  say  or  do  in  order 
to  get  votes. 

But  suppose,  Mr.  Rabble-rouser,  that  this 
idea  of  yours  were  taken  seriously.  Let’s  have 
a  look  at  what  happens  when  business  can’t 
make  a  profit. 

Remember  1938.^  That  was  a  year  when 
there  was  little  or  no  profit  left  in  most 
businesses.  Then  more  than  10  million  persons 
were  unemployed.  Remember  the  more  than 
3  million  on  W.  P.  A.? 

That  year  .  .  .  1938  .  .  .  Republic  lost 
about  8  million  dollars.  Republic  produced 
2,761,000  tons  of  steel  ingots,  and  its  payroll 
amounted  to  only  58  million  dollars  .  .  .  $20 
in  wages  per  ton  of  steel  produced. 


Last  year  ...  1947  . . .  most  companies  made 
a  ^  '>fit.  And  America  had  an  all-time  high 
of  60  f.  Hlion  employed,  at  better  wages 
than  ever  before. 

Last  year.  Republic  earned  a  profit  of  31 
million  dollars.  And  Republic  produced  a 
record  total  of  almost  8  million  tons  of  steel, 
and  had  a  payroll  of  219  million  dollars  .  .  . 
$28  in  wages  per  ton  of  steel  produced.  Pay¬ 
roll  4  times  greater  than  in  profitless  1938! 
Wages  per  ton  of  steel  nearly  half  again  as 
much.  Hourly  and  weekly  earnings  at  an 
all-time  high!  Better  paying  jobs  for  many 
more  people! 

What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Rabble-rouser.^  Do  you 
want  good  profits,  plenty  of  jobs,  high  wages 
and  security  for  the  future.^  Or  no  profits, 
fewer  jobs,  lower  wages  and  a  chance  to 
bring  back  W,  P.  A.? 


REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORPORATION 


( 


This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  in  cities  and  towns  where 
Republic  mills,  mines  and  offices  are  located. 
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N ew  T yping  Reel  Aligns 
Margin  Automatically 


NEWARK,  N.  J. — A  method  of 

producing  typewritten  copy 
with  margins  aligned  auto¬ 
matically  in  the  first  typing  has 
been  announced  by  a  Newark 
engineer-advertising  man. 

UtilizinK  the  present  type¬ 
writer  tabular  key  as  a  justifier 
and  adding  a  reel  of  special 
paper  tape,  Joseph  Spielvogei 
claims  to  have  solved  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  has  frustrated  engi¬ 
neers  for  over  a  century,  and 
on  which  Miark  Twain,  among 
many  others,  spent  a  fortune 
without  success. 

According  to  the  inventor,  his 
Vogel-Reel  provides  the  only 
available  means  by  which  a 
typist  can  produce  automatically 
aligned  columns  on  a  typewriter 
without  any  preliminary  copy, 
calculation,  or  other  preparatory 
steps.  He  clainxs  that  no  special 
skill  or  training  is  required,  and 
that  anyone  can  produce  aligned 
copy  with  his  reel,  even  when 
typing  extemporaneously. 

The  finished  copy  is  suitable 
only  for  reproduction  by  photo¬ 
engraving,  photo-offset,  gravure, 
facsimile  radio,  and  other  proc¬ 
esses  used  in  the  production  of 
newspapers,  and  other  printed 
matter. 

The  inventor  says  that,  with 
his  reel,  electrically-operated 
typewriters,  especially  those 
having  printing  type  and  pro¬ 
portional  spacing  for  various 
letter  widths,  produce  results 
which  only  an  expert  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  from  conventional 
printing. 

Spielvogei  has  been  working 
on  typewriter  justifying  meth¬ 
ods  as  a  hobby  for  many  years. 
Recent  developments  in  the 
graphic  arts  have  aroused  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  his  inventions 
because  present  methods  of  set¬ 
ting  newspapers  on  typewriters 
require  two  separate  typintrs 
and  special  skill  to  obtain  align¬ 
ment  of  the  right-hand  margin. 
By  producing  justified  copy  in 
only  single  typing,  as  with  the 
Vogel-Reel,  half  the  number  of 
typewriters  and  typists  are 
needed,  and  last-minute  copy 
can  make  the  deadline  much 
faster, 

Spielvogei  has  also  developed 
faster,  more  flexible  methods  of 
making  up  newspaper  pages, 
which  promise  to  eliminate  most 
of  the  delays  caused  by  bottle¬ 
necks  in  photoengraving  de¬ 
partments  of  newspapers  now 
using  typewriters  instead  of 
metal  type. 

Patents  already  granted  de¬ 
scribe  Spielvogel’s  invention  as 
comprising  a  reel  of  paper  tape, 
made  stretchable  by  fine  crep- 
ing,  and  calendered  to  provide 
a  very  smooth  typing  surface, 
and  means  for  assembling  lines 
typed  on  the  tape,  one  over 
the  other,  as  on  a  telegram, 
after  being  stretched  automat¬ 
ically  to  a  set  length  by  the 
typewriter  carriage. 

The  reel  is  mounted  parallel 
with  the  typewriter  ribbon,  and 
the  tape  is  fed  past  the  typing 
point  by  a  left  margin  gripper 
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on  the  carriage.  When  no  more  | 
words  or  divisions  will  fit  on  | 
the  line,  depressing  the  tab-  I 
ular  key,  which  performs  the  j 
same  function  as  the  justifying 
key  on  the  Linotype,  caused  a 
stationary  right  margin  tape-  | 
gripper  to  close  while  the  car- 


Vogel-Reel  on  standard  electric 
typewriter.  I 

riage  slides  to  its  predetermined 
stop,  thereby  stretchinK  the  line 
to  its  desired  equal  width. 

A  power-actuated  pressure 
bar,  attached  to  the  carriage, 
simultaneously  cuts  off  and  ad¬ 
heres  the  finished  line  to  a 
paper  galley  having  a  specially 
treated  adhering  surface.  When 
the  “Carriage  Return”  key  is 
pressed,  the  typed  line  moves  up 
a  notch  with  the  galley,  while 
the  left  margin  gripper  picks 
up  fresh  tape  for  the  next  line. 

Since  the  tape  is  stretchable  j 
in  one  direction  only,  the  height 
of  letters  remains  unchanged  no 
matter  how  much  the  line  is  ! 
stretched.  Columns  of  various 
widths  can  be  set.  Lines  in  I 
which  an  error  is  discovered  be-  I 
fore  completion  can  be  torn  off  j 
and  typed  over.  ! 

A  company  is  beinK  organized  | 
to  manufacture  the  Vogel-Reel  : 
under  the  direction  of  Joseph  J. 
Fiske,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  who 
has  been  in  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business  for  35  years. 

Spielvogei,  49,  was  educated  at  j 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  and  New  i 
ark  College  of  Engineering  j 
(M.  E.  degree).  He  is  president  j 
of  Joseph  S.  Vogel  &  Co.,  New-  i 
ark.  Industrial  advertising  ! 
agency. 

Fiske  was  former  associate 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail  and  Newark  Star- 
Eagle. 

Spielvogei  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  he  could  not  say  defi¬ 
nitely  when  the  Vogel-Reel 
would  be  in  production,  but,  he  | 
added,  no  stock  sale  is  contem¬ 
plated.  There  are  some  prob¬ 
lems  yet  to  be  surmounted  by 
the  manufacturing  firm,  he  said; 
such  as  getting  paper  mills  busy  ; 
with  production  of  the  Vogel-  i 
Type  paper  for  the  reels,  and  j 
arrangements  with  typewriter  j 
manufacturers  for  a  supply  of  | 
machines  to  which  the  reel  can  ' 
be  attached. 
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leading  plants 
from  coast  to  coast 
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Nearly  200  DIRECTOMATS  are  now  be¬ 
ing  used  by  leading  newspaper  an<l  eoni- 
mercial  plants  throughout  the  linited 
States  and  foreign  countries.  And  the 
number  in  service  is  increasing  at  the 
fastest  rate  ever.  This  unequalled  accept¬ 
ance  by  leading  plants  is  practical  proof 
that  the  DIRECTOMAT  has  important  v 
advantages  over  all  other  types  of  mat  making  equipment.  wnW 
today  for  descriptive  literature  on  the  latest  moilel  DiREf.TOMAT. 

LAKE  ERIE 
En^neering  Corp. 

508  Woodward  Avenue 
Buffalo  17,  N.  Y. 

Officrt  in  Principal  Cities  and 
Foreign  Countries 


LAKE  ERIE 

ENGINEERING  CORP 
BUFFALO.  NY.  US  A. 


Leading  manufacturer  of  hydraulic  presses — all  sizes  and  tyj^s 
stereoty ping. . .  plastics  molding . . .  processing . . .  rubber  _  vulcanizing 
...metal  working... forging... metal  extrusion... special  purpose. 
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Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


Water-Powered  Plane  .  .  .  C’AA 
approval  has  been  given  for  Martin 
2-0-2’s  with  water  injection  systems. 
Water,  injected  into  the  carbnretion 
system,  boosts  power — permits  use  ot 
even  shorter  runways  and  take-offs  in 
thinner  air  of  high  altitudes.  All  2-o-;’s 
built  for  I..AX  of  Chile  are  equipped  for 
water  injection  to  aid  in  taking  off  from 
high  Aiuiean  airports. 


Won  Collier  Trophy  . . .  The  Martin 
B-io  bomber,  faster  by  100  m.p.h.  than 
any  other  bombardment  aircraft  of  its 
dav,  won  the  i<>J2  Collier  Trophy  for 
(ilenn  L.  Martin.  Ten  years  later  these 
tough  old-timers,  serving  with  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  East  Indies  .Air  Force,  sank 
several  Jap  ships  and  shot  down  a  num¬ 
ber  of  modern  Jap  fighters.  Today  its 
lineal  descendants — Martin  advancevi 
military  aircraft  and  the  modern  2-0-2  - 
are  giving  .America  «/;•  po'xer  to  save 
the  peace;  air  transport  to  serve  it! 


Airlines  Cut  Defense  Costs!  ...  Do 

the  airlines  reduce  the  costs  of  n.itional 
defense?  Listen  to  one  of  our  top  mili¬ 
tary  men:  “I  estimate  there  shoukl  be 
available  to  support  any  possible  mili¬ 
tary  re(]uiremenr,  something  in  the 
neighborhooii  of  4,^00  transport  air¬ 
planes.  The  cost  of  such  a  military 
transport  service  would  be  prohibitive. 
Obviously  this  reserve  must  be  pro\  ided 
by  the  civil  airlines  of  this  nation.” 


Pleases  Pilots  ...  Le.ss  strain— easier 
to  riy.  That’s  why  pilots  like  the  Martin 
2-0-2.  Controls  are  of  different  shapes 
and  colors  to  avoid  confusion.  Dials  and 
gauges  are  scientifically  groupeil  for  ease 
of  observation.  Hig,  non-frosting  wind- 
shiehl  gives  wiiie  clear  view.  .Ami  the 
latest  electronic  lievices  save  pilots  work 
and  W(;rry,  promote  deperulability. 


Facts  'n  Figures  .  .  .  Civilian  planes 
in  operation  lumped  to  <>4,821  during 
I <>47,  an  increase  of  over  the 

preceding  year.  California  continues  as 
the  private  flying  leader  with  10,221 
planes.  Texas  is  second  with  8,^547. 
\ermont  has  the  fewest  with  only  187, 
12  less  than  Rhode  Island. 

LaGuardia  Field  retained  its  position 
as  the  busiest  air  terminal  in  the  country 
for  air  carrier  operations,  reporting 
i40,2(>i  scheduled  air  carrier  landings 
and  take-offs  in  1947.  Trailing  the  New 
York  terminal  were  Chicago  NIunicipal, 
with  131,663  aircraft  movements,  and 
Washington  with  iOs,224. 

Last  fall  LI.  S.  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  airlines  were  flying  ^9  per  cent  of 
the  plane  miles  scheduled  per  week  by 
common  carriers  throughout  the  world 
outside  of  Russia.  This  represented  a 
drop  from  the  64  per  cent  chalked  up 
the  preceding  fall,  however . .  .  since  L’.S. 
weekly  plane  miles  increased  only  9  per 
cent  during  the  year,  while  foreign  car¬ 
riers  were  boosting  their  mileage  3'; 
per  cent  in  the  same  period. 


Automatic  Lamp  Lighter  ...  No 

need  for  night  flyers  to  wake  up  half  the 
community,  buzzing,  trying  to  have  the 
local  airfield  lights  turneii  on.  .A  new- 
electric  ear  recently  put  on  the  market 
automatically  turns  on  runway  lights 
when  it  “hears”  the  sound  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  plane.  Sensitivity  can  be  .set 
to  turn  lights  on  for  a  plane  three  miles 
away  or  one  making  a  close  pass  at  the 
tieki  equipped  with  the  electric  ear. 


Two-Fisted  Slugger  .  .  .  Designed  as 
one  of  the  Navy’s  most  potent  weap¬ 
ons,  the  Martin  .AM-1  Mauler  dive- 
torpeilo  bomber  is  intended  for  use  on 
the  largest  type  carriers.  Mauler  Is 
among  the  heaviest  and  most  powerful 
aircraft  of  this  type — carries  a  very 
heavy  bomb  load  and  boasts  devastating 
firepower  from  its  lethal  guns. 


TO 

airport 


20  Miles  of  Paper  ...  To  build  a 
modern  airplane,  acres  of  blueprints  are 
neeiled.  Lamling  gear  alone  on  a  new- 
plane  may  require  as  many  as  500 
drawings.  The  blueprints  for  one  plane 
can  cover  a  four-lane  highway  for  a 
distance  of  20  miles.  .Another  reason 
why  there  must  be  plenty  of  advance 
planning  behind  this  country’s  aviation 
future — commercial  or  militarv. 


Nylon  Note  ...  Nylon  stockings  are 
helping  pay  for  New  A’ork’s  airports. 
.Machines  that  sell  packagctl  stockings 
are  among  65  new  vending  machines 
distributed  at  focal  points  at  LaGuardia 
Field;  net  an  average  of  #1,000  a  week. 
It’s  part  of  a  program  to  make  the  air¬ 
port  a  profitable  venture  by  exploring 
everv  possible  revenue  source. 


AIRCRAFT 
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Story  Behind  DPs: 

PR  Without  Handout 

By  Edwin  R.  Armstrong 


1  HAVE  just  completed  a  10- 

month  publicity  campaign  in 
eight  Midwest  states  without 
writing  or  mailing  one  mimeo¬ 
graph^  press  release. 

The  issue  I  was  rraresenting 
was  rarely  reported  ofi  page  one, 
probably  out  of  editorial  grati¬ 
tude. 

In  the  silent  hope  that  this 
radical  un-mimeographed  pro¬ 
cedure.  if  properly  described, 
may  lure  others  to  imitation,  I 
am  recording  the  freak  phenom 
enon. 

Last  spring  I  was  given  the 
assignment  of  publicizing  in  the 
middlewest  and  west  the  story 
about  the  displaced  persons.  The 
Citizens  Committee  on  Displaced 
Persons,  an  agency  endorsed  by 
religous  and  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions.  was  fighting  to  gain  ad¬ 
mittance  of  America's  fair  share. 
The  cause  was  humanitarian, 
just,  honest  and  even  fringed 
with  nobility. 

I  made  an  exploratory  trip 
through  the  middle  west,  talk¬ 
ing  with  editors,  churchmen, 
others.  During  that  two-week 
trip,  and  talking  with  half  a 
dozen  editors  of  big  dailies,  not 
one  failed  the  moment  I 
reached  his  desk  to  start  digging 
around  for  the  "handout"  about 
DP's  he  had  carefully  lost  some¬ 
where  on  or  in  his  desk. 

'Can't  We  Make  It  Local?' 

Ralph  Coghlan  in  St.  Louis 
keynoted  the  confusion  finally. 

Isn't  there  some  way,”  he 
pleaded  quietly,  "that  we  can 
develop  some  newsworthy  appli¬ 
cation?  Can't  we  make  it  local? 
We’ve  said  just  about  all  there 
is  to  say  about  the  humanity  of 
the  cause." 

From  this  the  novel  experi¬ 
ment  in  cause  public  relations 
was  born.  A  press  campaign 
was  created  which  wasn't  a 
press  campaign.  The  proposition 
of  admitting  displaced  Euro¬ 
peans  into  the  Midwest  was  not 
taken  into  the  press.  It  was 
taken  to  the  public. 

Churchmen  asked  Gov.  Luther 
W.  Youngdahl  of  Minnesota  to 
appoint  a  commision  represent¬ 
ing  church,  labor,  agriculture 
and  other  interested  groups  to 
study  the  admission  of  dis¬ 
placed  persons  into  Minnesota. 

Governor  Youngdahl  appoint¬ 
ed  t’nis  survey  commision  Nov. 
It,  1947,  and  from  then  on  the 
program  was  newsworthy — right 
through  to  publication  of  the 
findings  April  30th  which  re¬ 
vealed  that  Minnesota  could  re¬ 
settle  some  9,000  displaced  per¬ 
sons  and  would  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

The  states  of  Iowa.  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska.  Wis¬ 
consin.  Colorado,  and  Wyoming, 
under  official  authority,  and  in 
-■ipired  by  Minnesota’s  example, 
established  similar  study  groups 
and  came  to  similar  and  propor¬ 
tionate  findings.  This  entire  pro¬ 
gram  was  state-originated,  and 
tha'.  local.  The  publicity" 


which  ensued  came  from  the 
governor's  office,  the  chairman 
of  the  commission,  or  from  an 
identifiable  and  dependable  state 
.source. 

Beggary  at  a  Minimum 

Moreover,  the  special  plead¬ 
ing,  the  faked  and  posed  photog¬ 
raphy,  the  essential  beggary  of 
all  publicity,  whether  good  cause 
or  bad  cause,  was  reduced  to  a 
blessed  minimum.  There  was 
the  story — run  it  or  don’t  run  it 
— and  no  zealous  press  agent 
breathing  hard  down  the  tor 
tured  editor’s  conscientious  col 
iar. 

Publicity  men  who  have  spent 
anguished  hours  in  hotel  rooms, 
less  anguished  hours  in  saloons 
waiting  for  the  morning  papers 
to  come  out,”  may  heed  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  ease  and  luxury  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  thought  that  a 
well-made  news  story  will  beat 
a  well-written  handout  any¬ 
where  anytime. 

Moreover — and  this  is  revolu 
tionary — no  one  was  calling  edi¬ 
tors  in  any  of  the  eight  states 
I  was  in  suggesting  story  an¬ 
gles.  This  was  not  only  taboo 
in  the  great  experiment,  it  was 
entirely  unnecessary.  Editors 
usually  have  more  common 
sense  about  what  their  readers 
wish  to  read  than  the  average 
public  relations  man  because 
they  deal  with  their  readers 
every  day  and  have  for  years. 

The  moment  the  program  was 
launched  in  various  states,  the 
editors  chose  their  own  weapons 
to  deal  with  the  issue.  Most  of 
them  fought  like  gentlemen. 
Some  fine  copy  emerged  from  lo¬ 
cal  interpretations,  interviews 
with  displaced  persons  already 
arrived  and  settled,  articles  writ¬ 
ten  spontaneously  by  responsi¬ 
ble  local  authorities. 

Frank  Eyerly,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Des  Moines  Register,  said: 
“Let’s  see  who  these  people  are.” 
He  got  someone  busy  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  DP  camps. 

5  Minutes  with  Dilliard 

I  spent  exactly  five  minutes 
with  Irving  Dilliard  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  sanctuary  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch.  I  was  overdue 
for  a  plane  to  Minneapolis,  a 
taxicab  was  waiting  downstairs. 
In  that  five  minutes  I  provided 
the  few  pertinent  facts  in  my 
possession.  Dilliard  did  the  rest. 
In  the  six  months  since  that 
time  we  have  both  been  trying 
to  arrange  to  meet  somewhere  ' 
and  have  a  little  chat  but  so  far 
circumstances  have  prevented 
us  getting  together. 

Carroll  Binder  gave  me  half 
an  hour  of  his  time  in  the  early 
days  of  the  program.  Despite 
my  piracy  of  Binder's  valuable 
time,  any  number  of  vital  com¬ 
ments  emerged  on  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune  in  the  following  months. 

Comments.  I  hasten  to  add, 
with  which  I  had  nothing  what¬ 
soever  to  do  The  editorials 


sprang  from  the  governor's  DP 
action. 

Fred  Colvig  introduced  me  in 
the  city  room  of  the  Denver 
Post: 

This  fellow  says  he  isn’t  ask¬ 
ing  for  anything.  He  says  he’ll 
make  news.” 

Pairs  of  disbelieving  eyes 
stared  warily  at  me.  A  new 
routine.  A  week  later  Gov.  W. 
Lee  Knous  appointed  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Commision  on  the  Resettle¬ 
ment  of  Displaced  Persons.  The 
matter  was  in  Colorado  public 
domain.  One  state  paper  put  an 
8-column  banner  on  the  story. 

Radical  PR  Procedure 

The  wire  services  picked  up 
the  story  as  it  crackled  in  state 
after  state.  I  met  bureau  chiefs 
— Jack  Mackay,  in  St.  Paul,  was 
one.  My  most  faithful  impres- 
ion  persists  that  all  regarded 
me  as  an  unnecesary  waste  of 
good  time.  They  were  getting 
the  story  from  officials. 

As  the  program  rolled  from 
state  to  state  my  main  job  in 
the  last  months  was,  like  the 
tail  on  a  comet,  to  keep  up  with 
the  head  ball  of  fire. 

All  this  was  radical  public  re¬ 
lations  procedure  but  I  think  it 
was  an  important  experiment. 
A  few  quirks  developed.  Re¬ 
porters  on  the  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune  many  times  asked  me  for 
a  story.’  I  had  none.  The  gover¬ 
nor’s  office  was  breaking  its 
major  stories  for  the  afternoon 
papers.  I  was  asked  to  intercede 
for  the  morning  press.  I  couldn’t. 
It  wasn't  my  story.  The  novelty 
of  all  this  aroused  deep  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  some  members 
of  the  Minnesota  working  press 
—  press  agents  were  usually 
after  them  day  and  night  to  get 
things  in  the  paper. 

In  a  dozen  years  in  public  re¬ 
lations  I  believe  I’ve  heard  most 
of  the  gripes  from  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  non-press  concerning 
editorial  brushoffs. 

"He  says  he’s  had  my  story  on 
overset  for  a  month!  No  space.” 

I’ve  observed  some  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  stunt  artists  at  work.  No 
doubt  they  justify  their  exist¬ 
ence  with  an  occasional  whammy. 

But  I  remain  convinced,  after 
my  midwestern  mission  as 
chore-boy  to  the  di^laced  Euro¬ 
peans  that  greater  happiness 
and  harmony  would  be  enjoyed 
by  both  editor  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  expert,  if  more  causes 


BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 


le  Associated  Press 


made  valid  news,  and  less  ap¬ 
peal. 

If  the  cause  is  valid,  there 
must  always  be  a  way  to  galvan 
ize  it  into  terms  of  local  action 
and  news. 

If  the  cause  is  not  valid — why 
not  go  home  and  forget  about 
it? 

This  is  penned  out  of  deep  and 
sincere  respect  for  the  integrity, 
intelligence  and  justice  which 
prevails  on  the  side  of  both  pub 
lie  relations  men  and  editors. 

Both  have  a  job  to  do — and 
a  good  public  relations  man  can 
make  a  definite  contribution  to 
his  profesion  by  considering  the 
vineyard  in  which  he  labors  and 
striving  to  protect  the  vine.  The 
revolutionary  procedure  devel 
oped  during  this  one  campaign, 
if  adopted  in  just  a  few  big  pub- 
lie  relations  offices,  would  mag 
nificently  reduce  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  tonnage  headed  right 
now  for  the  nation’s  tired  edi 
torial  eyes  and  wastebaskets. 

I  know.  I  once  edited  a  smal! 
daily  and  had  to  wade  through 
a  lot  of  that  goat-spinach  myself. 

■ 

Beg  Your  Pardon 

Lowell  B.  Mason,  Federal 
Trade  Commission  member,  sees 
"nothing  but  a  decadent  econ 
nomy  controlled  by  an  aggres 
sive  central  government”  if  the 
Supreme  Court  nullification  of 
pricing  systems  is  enforced,  he 
has  informed  E&P.  The  word 
“unless”  instead  of  “if”  gave  a 
reverse  meaning  to  his  remarks 
at  Harvard,  as  reported  in  KP, 
May  29,  June  10. 


PAYROLLS 

in  the 

Elizabeth 
Market 
DOUBLE  1940 

Industrial  payrolls 
more  than  doubled 
and  employment 
has  risen  slightly 
more  than  10  per 
cent  in  the  past 
eight  years. 

Source 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

More  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  directed 
at  the  "Buy  Power” 
of  this  prosperous 
market,  too  ...  up 
28  per  cent  last 
year! 

For  SINGLE  Dail.v  Newv 
Ii.aiHT  Cover.iirp  of  t'liicm  j 
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One  of  a  leries  of  ad- 
verfisements  based  on 
indu  stria  /  oppo  rfuni  fie* 
in  the  sfafes  served  by 
Union  Pacdic  Raitroad, 


Governor 


Unite  with  Union  Pacific  in  selecting  sites  and  seeking  new  markets  in  Califc 
Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington, 

•Address  Industrial  Department,  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Omaha  2,  Nebraska 


shipping  newspaper 

PIONEERED  BY 


<10^^  One  of  the  72  complete  units  and  17  folders  for  the 
■  V  Chicago  Daily  News  being  loaded  on  railroad  car. 


1934 


Three  units,  of  press  consisting  of  six  units  and  two 
folders,  loaded  on  railroad  car  for  shipment  to 
Grit  Publishing  Company,  Williamsport,  Penna. 


press  units  mtoct 

HOE  IN  1930 


1947 


Two  of  ten  units  and  two  folders  for  the 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Company 
loaded  on  truck. 


Not  only  has  Hoc  been  the  leader  in  developinir 
newspaper  inintinjr  press  designs  and  methods  of 
construction,  hut  also  iu  devising  the  most  efficient  ways 
of  shipping  and  installing  presses. 

Over  seventeen  years  ago  Hoe  instituted  the  practice 
of  shipping  completely  assembled  ne\\  spaper  press  units 
on  specially  constructed  bedplates. 

By  this  method  the  publisher  secures  the  benefit  of  the 
many  dt'finite  advantages  of  having  Hoe  press  units  aud 
folders  completely  assembled  and  tested  in  the  Hoe  shops, 
through  the  use  of  special  precision  ecpiipment  that  would 
not  be  available  if  the  assembling  were  done  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  pressroom. 

In  addition  to  the  assurance  of  absolutely  smooth  aud 
accurate  performance  that  this  gives  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  shipment  of  each  unit  intact  also  minimi/es 
installation  expe'iise  and  shortens  the  time  recpiired  to  get 
the  press  on  production. 

A  few  e.xamples  of  this  method  of  .shipping  Hoc  press 
units  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  pictures. 


New  Color-Convertible  Units  being  installed 
1948  at  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  installation 
will  consist  of  44  units  and  10  folders. 
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ITU  LOSES  AGAIN 

FOR  ALMOST  a  year  WoodrufT  Randolph 
and  other  international  officers  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  have 
adhered  to  a  policy  in  defiance  of  federal 
law.  The  most  flagrant  results  have  been 
numerous  strikes  against  newspapers  and 
job  shops,  and  a  complete  loss  of  democra¬ 
tic  bargaining  rights  by  all  locals  of  ITU, 
except  in  a  few  instances  where  local  mem¬ 
bers  have  had  the  guts  to  defy  the  interna¬ 
tional  officers. 

The  score  is  now  4  to  1  against  Randolph. 
Yet.  he  refuses  to  alter  his  policy  in  any 
way  or  learn  a  lesson  from  the  experi¬ 
ence.  And  that  score  does  not  include  the 
numerous  cities  where  unwarranted  Ran¬ 
dolph  directed  strikes  have  been  defeated 
and  the  local  unions  are  out  in  the  cold. 

Judge  Swygert  ruled  the  ITU  no  bar¬ 
gaining.  no-contract  policy  was  unlawful 
and  granted  an  injunction  against  it. 

NLRB  Examiner  Ringer  ruled  against 
the  ITU  in  the  Baltimore  case. 

NLRB  Examiner  Myers  found  in  six 
cities  "a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  unions  to  defeat  the  fundamental  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  ( Taft-Hartley )  Act.” 

This  week  NLRB  Examiner  Ward,  in  the 
first  ruling  involving  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  found  ITU  in  violation  of  the  Act 
in  its  dealings  with  the  Nassau  Review- 
Star. 

Practically  every  angle  of  the  ITU  bar¬ 
gaining  policy  has  been  found  in  these 
decisions  to  be  in  violation  of  the  law. 
Specifically,  in  the  Nassau  Review-Star 
case,  the  examiner  recommended  that  the 
local  be  required  to  cease  and  desist  from: 

1.  Requiring  or  instructing  or  inducing 
its  representatives  to  require  that  the  com¬ 
pany  adopt  or  acquie.sce  in  any  condition 
of  employment  promulgated  unilaterally 
by  the  local,  without  bargaining  thereon 
with  the  company,  or  that  the  company 
execute  a  contract  which  expressly  or  by 
implication  makes  membership  in  or  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  local  a  condition  of  hiring 
or  continued  employment  except  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  union  shop  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

2.  Requiring  that  the  company  adopt  and 
apply  “the  general  laws,  rules  and  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  ITU"  as  rules  and  conditions 
of  employment  without  bargaining. 

3.  Causing  or  attempting  to  cause  the 
company  to  discriminate  in  any  manner 
against  its  employes  in  violation  of  the 
Act. 

4.  Restraining  or  coercing  the  employes 
of  the  company  in  the  exercise  of  their 
right  to  participate  In  union  activities  or 
to  refrain  from  it. 

As  to  the  International,  the  Examiner 
recommended  generally  that  it  be  required 
to  cease  and  desist  from  requiring  or  in¬ 
structing  local  unions  to  adopt  and  follow 
policies  which  result  in  these  violations. 

Generally  speaking,  these  rulings  mean 
that  ITU  laws  are  a  proper  subject  for 
collective  bargaining,  the  closed  shop  is 
out  as  is  any  method  of  hiring  tending  to 
perpetuate  it.  and  local  unions  should  be 
allowed  to  do  their  own  bargaining  with¬ 
out  interference  from  the  International. 

Randolph  shows  no  inclination  to  be  in- 


Ani  I  therefore  become  your  enemy,  be¬ 
cause  I  tell  you  the  truth? — Galatians,  IV ;  16. 


fiuenced  by  these  decisions.  He  has  even 
denied  striking  members  of  the  Chicago 
local  the  right  to  vote  on  proposals  to  end 
the  strike. 

More  than  27,000  union  members  showed 
their  disfavor  in  the  recent  election  with 
Randolph's  leadership.  The  next  test  will 
come  at  the  union  convention.  A  court 
decision  on  these  NLRB  rulings  might  end 
the  present  destructive  tactics  of  the  ITU. 
They  could  be  ended  more  quickly  for  the 
benefit  of  all  ITU  members  if  they  in¬ 
structed  their  convention  delegates  to  do 
something  about  it. 

AD  BUREAU  SUCCESS 

IF  EVER  an  investment  paid  off  it  has 
been  in  the  newspapers’  backing  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

In  1942  magazines  went  past  newspapers 
in  total  national  advertising  revenue  and 
in  their  percentage  of  the  total  national 
advertising  dollar.  Wartime  newsprint  and 
product  shortages  contributed  somewhat 
to  this,  but  the  trend  had  been  going  on 
too  long  to  say  that  this  was  solely  re¬ 
sponsible. 

In  1944  radio  came  dangerously  close  to 
passing  newspapers  in  those  two  categories, 
but  it  didn't.  The  trend  changed  as  of  that 
year. 

In  1946  the  expanded  program  of  the 
new  Ad  Bureau  began  to  be  felt  and  the 
tide  had  turned.  In  1947  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  made  greater  gains  than 
any  other  media  and  established  a  new 
record  for  its  own  volume.  And  1948  prom- 
ise.s  to  be  a  third  record-breaking  year. 
Radio's  dollar  volume  has  remained  al¬ 
most  static  for  the  last  three  years,  while 
its  percentage  of  the  national  advertising 
dollar  has  dropped  steadily.  Magazines 
have  shown  increases  in  dollar  revenue, 
but  their  share  of  the  ad  dollar  also  de¬ 
clined  in  1947. 

So  while  the  total  advertising  volume 
has  been  increasing  in  recent  years,  news 
papers  have  done  more  than  just  obtain 
their  share  of  the  new  business.  Because  of 
the  pioneering  sales  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  with  an  admirable  assist 
from  the  newspaper  representatives'  or¬ 
ganization,  newspaper  gains  also  have  been 
at  the  expense  of  other  media.  Newspapers 
are  now  second  to  magazines  in  national 
ad  dollar  volume  and  percentage  share  of 
the  ad  dollar.  It’s  a  close  second,  and 
we’ll  bet  money  that  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Bureau  the  places  will  change  in 
the  next  few  years,  if  not  next  year. 


TAX  PLANS  DEFEATED 

STATE  and  municipal  governments  are 
scurrying  ai'ound  to  find  new  taxable 
sources  of  revenue  to  carry  the  increasing 
load  of  government  expense.  In  some  areas 
elected  officials  cannot  resist  the  tempta 
tion  to  impose  discriminatory  taxes  against 
newspapers  alone.  Some  of  these  efforts 
have  been  the  result  of  official  pique  over 
newspaper  criticism  and  are  moved  in  re 
taliation  against  the  press.  In  others  they 
are  just  ill-advised  attempts  to  raise  a  wad 
of  money  without  taxing  everyone  alike 

Two  more  of  these  proposals  have  been 
defeated  in  Minneapolis  and  Louisiana.  In 
Minneapolis  a  member  of  the  city  council 
wanted  to  tax  newspapers  one  cent  per 
copy  per  day  ostensibly  to  raise  money 
for  public  education.  Magazines  and  week 
lies  were  exempt.  Obviously  the  proposal 
was  discriminatory  and  unconstitutional 
and  the  state  attorney  general  so  ruled 

In  Louisiana,  where  once  before  the  state 
tried  to  tax  newspaper  advertising  reven 
ues  and  was  ruled  out  of  order  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  same  sort  of  a  lO^c 
tax  on  ad  revenue  of  newspapers,  maga 
zines  and  radio  was  suggested  recently  in 
the  legislature.  Fortunately,  the  legislators 
remembered  their  history  and  declined  to 
approve  it. 

There  will  be  more  of  these  tax  ideas, 
undoubtedly,  suggested  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  for  various  reasons.  News 
papers  cannot  avoid  the  ordinary,  legiti 
mate  business  taxes  of  their  communities, 
but  they  can  avoid  such  discriminatory 
taxation  and  they  should  be  alert  to  the 
possibilities 

PATENT  MEDICINE  ADS 

PATENT  and  proprietary  medicine  adver 
tisers  have  concluded  that  newspapers 
are  discriminating  against  their  advertise 
ments,  giving  them  bad  position  and  piling 
them  together  on  one  page.  A  report  is 
planned  to  the  members  of  the  Proprietary 
Association  of  America  listing  newspapers 
“that  are  in  the  habit  of  burying  proprie 
tary  advertisements.” 

These  statements  were  based  on  a  pre¬ 
liminary  study.  An  additional  conclusion 
was  that  "by  and  large,  the  copy  is  clean 
and  very  honest  and  certainly  not  mislead 
ing.” 

That  may  be  so  for  members  of  the  Asso 
elation.  We  have  seen  patent  medicine 
ads  that  are  not  above  reproach.  Perhaps 
those  advertisers  do  not  belong  to  the 
Association. 

On  the  whole,  there  has  been  some  im 
provement  in  patent  medicine  ads  in  the 
last  few  years.  Copy  has  been  toned  down, 
black  reverse  plates  eliminated,  etc.,  in 
some  cases.  There  is  still  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  among  advertisers  who  insist  on  us 
ing  glaring  black  headlines  or  packing  so 
much  grey  text  into  an  inch  ad  through 
mat  shrinkage  that  it  cannot  be  read. 

As  for  “burying.”  the  term  is  ill-advised. 
No  ad,  no  matter  how  small,  is  “buried” 
if  it  is  an  eye-catcher  and  has  reader  ap¬ 
peal.  An  ad — even  a  two-column  10-inch 
one — can  be  ’’buried”  on  pag#  one  or  two, 
or  any  other  page,  if  it  is  drab  and  un¬ 
appealing. 
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sion  manager  of  industrial  sales 
of  Staley  Manufacturing  Co. 
He  has  been  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  for  the  past  six 
years. 

Jean  Bayes  and  Peggy  Martin 
are  additions  to  the  classified 
advertising  department  staff  of 
Cincinnati  (O. )  Times-Star. 


in  May.  Willemsen  has  been 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
publishing  company  and  man¬ 
ager  of  a  store  in  Boise. 

A.  C.  Gardner,  publisher  of 
the  Crete  (Nebr. )  News,  has 
been  named  treasurer  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association. 

G.  E.  Young,  vicepresident. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp..  and  in 

charge  of  that  organization’s  t  «ri,-  Editorial  RoomS 
newsprint  division,  has  left  with  ine  r.anonai  nouiiia 

his  family  for  a  European  tour  _  DOROTHY  G  WAYMAN 
on  his  first  vacation  in  20  years.  °;?XsT:  cioSTsTaTre-’ 

Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and  porter  was  the  class  day  speak- 
publisher  of  the  Providence  gt  Salem  Teachers  College. 

Lwarded  in“’^hCnfrary^*degJ^e!  sA^nectadv^^tN’  Union® 

doctor  of  letters  at  Bates  Col-  Tppo^ited  to  the 

lege  ( Lewiston,  Me. )  82nd  com  Schenectady  Rent  Control 
m6nc6ni6nt. 
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CHARLES  J.  LEWIN.  editor 
and  general  manager.  New 
Bedford  <  Mass. )  Standard- 
Times.  has  been  elected  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Associate.  Member¬ 
ship  is  limited  to  200  from  the 
more  than  100.000  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  honorary  fraternity. 

Edward  J.  Brown,  public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.  >  Courant.  has  been 
named  president  of  Arnold  Col¬ 
lege  in  Milford.  He  had  an  ex¬ 
tensive  career  in  education  prior 
to  coming  to  the  Courant  in 
1943. 

Charles  B.  McCabe,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  New 
York  Commission  of  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  Water  Sanitation 
Commission. 

E.  R.  Davenport,  general  man 
ager  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y. ) 

Times  Union.  recently  attended 
the  50th  reunion  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska  Class  of  '98. 

Harold  W.  Sanford,  editor  of 
Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Democrat  & 

Chronicle,  was  featured  speaker 
at  the  100th  anniversary  of  his 
home  town.  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y., 
which  he  left  40  years  ago  to  go 
to  the  University  of  Rochester. 

W.  K.  Ulerich.  publisher  of 
Clearfield  ( Pa. )  Progress,  has 
been  named  to  the  executive 
board  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  Alumni  Association. 

Gardiner  Kline,  publisher  of  Scripps- Howard 
the  Amsterdam  ( N.  Y.  1  Evening  papers,  and 
Recorder  and  Mark  S.  Watson,  spent  five  years 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Baltimore  in  radio  adverti; 
iMd.)  Sun,  were  awarded  hon-  Robert  McDi 
orary  degrees  as  LL.D  and  Boise  (Ida  )  Sti 
D.Litt.  respectively  at  Union  “as  been  elected 
College  (Schenectady.  N.  Y.)  ^he  public  n 
153rd  commencement.  June  13.  Pendray  &  Leib 
Major  Gen.  E.  W.  Opie,  editor  City, 
and  general  manager  of  Staun-  Richard  Lee 
^  <Va.)  Ne^s-Leader,  has  1939  national  a< 
^n  nam^  chairman  of  the  gg^r  for  the  Kn 
Virginia  State  Hospital  Board,  journal,  has  be> 

Tom  Underwood,  editor  of  the  - 

Lexington  ( Ky. )  Herald,  has 
entered  the  Democratic  primar-  i 
ies  for  Representative  from  the 
Sixth  Congressional  district  ot  \  g  ^  • 

Kentucky.  He  has  the  endorse-  I  t 
ment  of  the  state  executive  j  I 
committee.  ,  1 

Mark  Ethridge,  publisher  of  I  \  f  |  I  1 
the  Louisville  (Ky. )  Courier-] 

Journal  and  the  Louisville-  < 


JOHN  W.  EDDY  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette 
and  is  being  succeeded  in  his 
former  post,  retail  advertising 
manager,  by  Mark  F.  Collins. 

Herb  Wright, 
formerly  of  the 
Evansville, 

(Ind.)  Courier  f 

Press  display  ad  ' 

vertising  depart 

ment,  has  been  J. 

appointed  retail 

advertising  man- 

ager  of  the  San 

Diego  (Calif.) 

Journal.  He  was 
14  years  with  IPA 


The  Reasons  Are: 
^His  BACKGROUND  .  .  . 

as  a  professor  of  political  sci¬ 
ence,  foreign  correspondent 
in  Europe  and  the  Orient, 
associate  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  and  presently  as 
Chief  of  the  Denver  Post’s 
Washington  news  bureau  .  .  . 
with  the  experience  of  two 
decades  in  writing  and  Inter¬ 
preting  international  affairs. 


0His  PERSPECTIVE  .  .  . 

of  world  politics  and  person' 
alities,  through  years  o^ 
actual  contact,  studious  ap 
plication  and  global  travel. 


f/is  PRESTIGE  .  .  . 

His  column  is  considered  a 
"must"  by  the  President  and 
cabinet  ofRcials  .  .  .  who  fre¬ 
quently  consult  him  on  polit¬ 
ical  matters.  He  is  known  as 
the  most  widely  read,  author¬ 
itative  press  interpreter  of 
world  problems  in  the  capital. 


—  with  Barnaby,  whimsical  creation  of  Crockett 
Johnson  and  Jack  Morley.  All  your  young  readers 
will  enjoy  "Barnaby  s  characters  and  continuity  ; 
your  older,  sophisticated  readers  will  revel  in  its 
subtle,  satirical  humor.  Wire  today  for  4  or  5 
column  proofs  of  this  famous  dailv  comic! 
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wick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home  News, 
has  resigned  to  become  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Morning  News. 

Jack  Malone,  a  staffer  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning 
News,  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  monthly  paper  to  be 
published  by  Wibnington  Aerie, 
No.  74,  Fraternal  Order  of  Ea¬ 
gles. 

E.  J.  Gerrity  of  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times  is  chairman  of  a 
seven-man  committee  to  study 
the  Associated  Press  report  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Ned  Gerrity,  recent  Columbia 
school  of  journalism  graduate, 
has  joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times. 

Justin  Sunvoi.d,  University  of 
Minnesota  journalism  graduate, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  (Kan.)  Tribune-News 
and  Sun. 

Helen  Nelson,  part-time  news 
a.ssistant  for  the  Goldsboro  (N. 
C. )  News-Argus,  has  won  a 
Borden  scholarship.  She  plans 
to  enter  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
Woman’s  College. 
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Robert  Miller  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  state  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  (N.  C. )  Star  and 
the  Sunday  Star-News. 

Bob  Sain,  formerly  of  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C-)  News  and  the 
Salisbury  (N.  C. )  Post,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  News  city  desk. 

Tom  Schlesinger  has  been 
named  literary  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Burke  Davis,  now  with 
the  Baltimore  ( Md. )  Evening 
Sun. 

W.  A.  McClung,  managing 
editor  of  the  Radford  (Va. ) 
News  Journal,  has  been  named 
m  e.  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids  (N. 
C. )  Herald.  He  was  formerly 
city  editor  of  Elizabeth  City  (N. 
C.  I  Daily  Advance. 

Walter  J.  Reeves,  22  years  a 
Tennessee  newsman,  has  been 
named  sports  editor  of  the  Gib- 
son  Georgia  Guide. 

Earl  Winters,  veteran  staffer 
of  the  Savannah  (Ga. )  Morning 
News,  has  been  named  chief  of 
a  newly  created  agriculture  de¬ 
partment  for  the  Waynesboro 
iGa. )  True  Citizen. 

W.  M.  Glenn,  associate  editor 
of  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun- 
Star,  has  been  named  president 
of  the  Greater  Miami  Dog  Club. 

Way.ne  Range  and  J.  T. 
Wright.  June  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  journal¬ 
ism  department,  have  joined  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn. )  News  Senti¬ 
nel  as  reporters. 

Frank  H.  Rolandelli,  Cincin¬ 
nati  ( O. '  Enquirer  and  previ- 
ousl.v  with  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star.  has  accepted  a  feature 
writing  post  with  the  Lakeland 
<  Fla. )  Ledger. 

John  J.  Naj- 
DUCH,  who  cov¬ 
ers  activities  of 
national- 
i  t  y  groups  for 
Detroit  News, 
has  been  award 
ed  the  first  an¬ 
nual  citation  by 
the  Detroit 
( Mich. )  wom¬ 
ens’  division  of 
the  American 
Jewish  Con¬ 
gress.  Najduch 

Paul  C  . 

Schmidt,  formerly  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Mintieapolis 
( Minn. )  Times,  which  ceased 
publication  May  15,  has  joined 
the  Harold  C.  Walker  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  Minneapolis. 

Harry  Reasoner,  formerly  on 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Times 
news  staff  and  author  of  the 
novel  “Tell  Me  About  Women.” 
has  joined  the  publicity  staff  of 
Northwest  Airlines.  St.  Paul. 

William  Hamley,  Minnesota 
journalism  graduate,  is  now  a 
reporter  for  the  Little  Falls 
(Minn.)  Transcript. 

Donald  Dooley,  Minnesota 
journalism  graduate,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Eau  Claire  ( Wis. ) 
Leader  and  Telegram. 

Arthur  Weil,  new  reporter 
at  the  Cincinnati  (O. )  Post,  is 
a  junior  at  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  working  during  vacation. 

George  Bidinger,  Cincinnati 
( O. )  Post  editorial  writer, 
grabbed  first  ribbon  in  the  poly- 
antha  class  during  the  annual 
rose  show. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


Irene  Steyskal,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune  club  editor,  was  induct¬ 
ed  as  an  Indian  princess  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  First 
Daughters  of  America. 

CoLEN  W.  Hungerford,  ad 
manager  for  Michigan  Beli 
Telephone  Co.  for  more  than 
two  decades,  has  retired.  He 
went  with  the  company  in  1919 
after  13  years’  editorial  work  on 
the  Houghton  (Mich.)  Daily 
Mining  Gazette.  He  started  at 
10  as  an  office  boy  for  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  News. 

R.  Ray  Baker,  associate  editor 
of  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News, 
wa.s  honored  recently  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  with  the 
designation  “honorary  alum¬ 
nus.” 

Fred  Baker,  formerly  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  Yakima  ( Wash. ) 
Herald  and  Republic,  resigned 
to  join  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
staff. 

Russell  W.  Weber,  former 
telegraph  editor  of  Yakima 
(  Wash. )  Herald  and  Republic, 
has  become  managing  editor  of 
the  Fremont  (Nebr. )  Guide  and 
Tribune. 

Alfred  Gladwell,  for  38 
years  Ogden  (Utah)  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Ogden  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner. 

Charles  D.  Wood,  who  resign¬ 
ed  recently  as  secretary  to  Sen. 
Glen  Taylor,  new  party  vice- 
presidential  candidate,  has  join¬ 
ed  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News  as  head  of  its  Og¬ 
den  bureau. 

Duane  Christensen,  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College  stu¬ 
dent  who  was  sports  editor  of 
the  campus  Student  Life  the 
past  year  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Logan  (Utah)  Herald- 
Journal. 

William  Sanders  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  bureau  of  United 
Press,  and  Ronda  Walker,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah  journalism  stu¬ 
dent,  have  joined  the  Salt  Lake 
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City  ( Utah )  Deseret  News  city 
staff. 

J.  M.  Heslop,  Utah  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  graduate,  and 
Paul  Paulsen,  former  Marine 
Corps  photographer,  have  join¬ 
ed  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News  photo  staff. 

Robert  Harris,  University  of 
Minnesota  School  of  Journalism 
graduate,  has  been  assigned  by 
International  News  Service  to 
its  Dallas,  Tex.,  bureau. 

J.  C.  OsLiN,  state  editor  of  the 
Son  Antonio  (Tex.)  Evening 
News,  is  author  of  a  recently 
published  book,  “Benbenjrox," 
which  deals  largely  with  life  in 
the  piney  woods  of  East  Texas. 

Ted  Welty,  formerly  m.e.  of 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press  and  re¬ 
cently  news  editor  of  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Houston  to  join  the 
Houston  Post. 

William  Light  has  been 
named  day  city  editor  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Wagner  night  city  editor 
of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press.  Both  have  been  assist 
ants.  Vance  Griffith,  former 
city  editor,  will  do  social  work 

C.  C.  Aldridge,  former  editor 
of  the  Cuero  (Tex.)  Record  and 
previously  m.e.  of  the  Port  Ar 
thur  (Tex.)  News,  has  joined 
the  state  copydesk  of  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express. 

Wayne  Mackey,  formerly  of 
the  Austin  (Tex.)  Ameriaw 
Statesman,  has  joined  the  local 
staff  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
News. 

Tom  j.  Mireur  has  been  add 
ed  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  bu¬ 
reau  staff  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  and  San  Antonio 
News. 

Betsey  Monroe,  formerly  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
American-Statesman  and  prior 
to  that  with  the  U.P.  at  Au^" 
and  Washington,  D.  C., 
joined  the  reporting  staff  of  ihe 
afternoon  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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w  Each  one  of  the  260  red  dots  on  this  map  of 
the  United  States  represents  a  location  where 
one  or  more  radio  stations  are  operating  with 
General  Electric  transmitters. 

Many  of  these  stations  are  newspaper-owned. 

More  than  364  of  them  are  on  the  air  today— 
AM  and  FM— and  the  list  is  growing  rapidly.  Note 
the  spread  of  the  dots  on  the  map.  Every  major  area 

★ 

Acceptance  — In  4 1  states  G-E  equipped  stations 

are  on  the  air.  For  other  stations  now  in  blueprint  or 
construction  stages,  G-E  material  is  on  order.  In  FM, 
General  Electric  leads  the  field  in  station  equipment 
on  the  air  or  in  the  hands  of  broadcasters. 


COttipfStSttCSS— Complete  integration  of  re¬ 
search,  engineering,  and  manufacturing  at  the  G-E 
Electronics  Park  plant  delivers  to  you  precisely-cali¬ 
brated,  sturdy  equipment  for  all  broadcast  purposes. 

_ _  n 


I  KIIOWATT  Am  - 

A  champion  in  it*  powor  class!  This 
compact  and  reiiabie  performer  is  now 
in  stock  at  Electronics  Park  and  ready 
for  Jinmediofe  de/iveiy* 


of  the  country,  every  terrain  condition  and  climatic 
variation  is  included  here— every  size  of  city,  every 
range  of  station  power. 

When  a  broadcaster  selects  General  Elearic 
equipment  for  his  station— as  broadcasters  in  these 
communities  have  done— he  is  buying  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of 
electrical  equipment.  Here  are  the  cornerstones  of 
G-E  leadership  in  the  broadcast  field: 

★ 

Performance  — For  low  cost  per  hour  of  broad¬ 
cast  operation,  G-E  transmitters  have  a  proud  record 
of  excellence. 

Service  -Country-wide  service  is  as  near  as  your 
telephone.  Give  your  listeners  and  advertisers  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  G-E  equipment  gives  you. 

General  Electric  offices  are  in  all  principal  cities. 
Call  the  one  nearest  you,  or  write:  General  Electric 
Company,  Transmitter  Division,  Electronics  Park,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York. 

LEADER  IN  RADIO,  TKEVISION  AND  ELECTRONICS 


GENERAL©  ELECTRIC 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


It’s  Fun,  Says  Mary  Joe; 
She’s  Good,  Says  Boss 

By  James  L  CoUings 


MARY  JOE  CONNOLLY  de¬ 
scribes  herself  as  a  “straw¬ 
berry  blonde  with  half  and  half 
curly  hair’’  (half  natural,  half 
courtesy  of  the  nearest  beauty 
parlor). 

Her  boss.  Lionel  C.  Moise, 
at  Hear.st  Predate  Service,  de- 


Mary  Joe  Connolly 

scribes  Mary  Joe  as  a  “very  con¬ 
scientious,  able  photographer 
who  can  handle  a  job  all  the 
way  through.” 

The  Polite  Word 

This  appraisal  of  the  freckled, 
blue-eyed,  23-year -old  photog¬ 
rapher’s  worth  is  agreed  upon 
by  everyone  there.  But,  at  first, 
there  were  some  who  were — 
well,  the  polite  word  is  skeptical. 

You  see.  Miss  MJ  had  a  prob¬ 
lem. 

Gad,  she  had  a  handicap,  and 
such  a  lovely  gal  to  be  stuck 
with  a  handicap,  and  so  young 
too,  tsk,  tsk. 

It  wasn’t  her  fault,  under¬ 
stand,  and,  naively,  she  herself 
didn’t  think  about  it  and  any¬ 
way  everyone  was  so  nice  to 
her,  tra  la.  She  just  went  her 
quiet,  charming  Irish  way. 

(“I’m  quiet  till  I  lose  my  tem¬ 
per,”  she  says.) 

Her  problem  was  this.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  V.  Connolly,  general 
manager  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  president  of  INP, 
among  other  titles,  and  who  was 
there,  brave  person  that  he 
might  be,  to  deny  Mary  Joe  her 
opportunity. 

The  opportunity  she’s  done  so 
well  with. 

Milldnq  Sacred  Cows 

Dad,  of  course,  knew  the 
pitch.  He  had  milked  sacred 
cows  before.  No  prima  donnas 
for  him. 

“Mary  Joe,”  he  said  to  her  in 
stem,  parental  tones,  “you’re  no¬ 
body  and  don’t  ever  think  you 
are.  You  have  to  work  your 
own  way  and  earn  your  own 
gifts.” 

Then  he  took  the  sting  out  of 
his  tones  by  paying  her  $20  a 


week  from  his  own  pocket  when 
she  joined  INP,  fresh  out  of  the 
University  of  Missouri’s  school 
of  journalism. 

“That’s  all  you  are  worth 
now,”  he  told  her. 

Mary  Joe  has  always  remem¬ 
bered  her  father’s  advice,  and  he 
would  be  proud  of  her  today. 
She  has  earned  her  own  gifts. 

Earned  ’em  right  after  the 
boys  baptized  her  in  hypo  in  the 
big,  busy  darkrooms  of  INP. 
The  beys  did  a  competent  job, 
all  right,  for  she  was  there  only 
a  year  when  Moise  noticed  her 
work  and  asked  her  to  bring  her 
talent  over  to  Predate,  a  little 
cousin  of  INP.  That  was  in 
March,  1947. 

Since  then,  MJ,  who’s  sup¬ 
posed  to  look  like  her  father 
and  who  knits  ties  off-duty  for 
her  brother,  a  publicist,  has 
used  a  Graphic,  Leica  and  Rol- 
leiflex  to  cover  Congressmen, 
derelicts,  children,  glamazons 
and  animals,  from  D.  C.  to  Con¬ 
necticut. 

She  takes  at  least  40  pictures 
a  week.  The  pick  of  these  are 
good  for  two  or  three  layouts. 

Her  Favorite  Shot 

“What’s  your  favorite  picture, 
Mary  Joe” 

“My  shot  of  Helen  Keller,” 
she  answered.  “She  was  lovely. 
When  we  walked  in  the  woods 
and  her  companion  stumbled, 
she  said,  ‘You’re  not  using  your 
eyes.’ 

“She  was  delightful.  She 
would  sit  still  for  the  longest 
time  while  I  took  pictures  of 
her.  Yes,  I  had  to  move  her 
features — her  head  or  hands — 
when  I  wanted  a  different  pose.” 

“And  your  most  pleasant  one?” 

She  smiled.  She  has  a  warm, 
puppy-doggish  smile.  Beautiful 
teeth. 

“That’s  easy.  It  was  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  at  a  hotel  here 
in  town.  I  wasn’t  there  to  cover, 
really — fact  is,  I  was  just  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  use  the  Graphic. 

“So,  with  my  camera  folded 
up,  I  was  standing  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  I  didn’t  want  to  be 
pushed  and  shoved  around. 

“Ike  turned,  saw  me  and  said, 
‘What’s  the  matter  with  the  red¬ 
head?  Has  she  gone  sour  on 
me?  Doesn’t  she  want  to  take 
any  more  pictures  of  me?’ 

“I  unfolded  my  camera  and 
he  waited  while  I  got  several 
shots  of  him,”  Mary  Joe  con¬ 
cluded. 

T.he  boss’  daughter  made  good 
again. 

Truth's  Best  Friend 
REFEREES  and  judges  and  um¬ 
pires  can  be  wrong — the  cam¬ 
era,  never. 

’ITie  camera  is  truth’s  best 
friend. 

Latest  in  the  long  list  of 
events  to  prove  this  is  a  recent 
track  and  field  championship 
meet  in  which  Yale  and  New 


Proof  of  the  Punch — by  Dick  Sarno 


York  University  were  one-two 
rivals. 

When  the  meet  was  over,  and 
Yale  declared  the  winner,  the 
judges  studied  the  finishes  made 
by  moving  pictures  ( a  photo¬ 
timer,  usually  used  at  such 
times,  was  not  available). 

They  decided  after  several 
hours  that  they  had  made  more 
than  one  mistake  in  their  awards 
to  individuals.  As  a  result, 
Yale’s  margin  was  shaved  (but 
its  team  still  won  the  meet)  and 
team  members  suddenly  found 
they  had  finished  third  instead 
of  second  or,  as  in  one  case,  sec¬ 
ond  instead  of  fourth,  and  so  on. 

Davia  va.  Zivic 

’This  incident  led  Dick  Sarno, 
Hearst  director  of  photography, 
to  recall  another  instance  in 
which  the  camera  acted  as  silent 
judge. 

The  time  was  pre-war,  the 
place  a  prize  ring  and  the  par¬ 
ticipants  Fritzie  Zivic  and 
Bummy  Davis,  who  was  later 
killed  by  gangsters. 

After  the  picture  Dick  made 
of  the  fight  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror,  the  New 
York  State  Boxing  Commission 
asked  to  see  the  original  print. 

The  Commission  wanted  to 
see  it  because  there  was  much 
post-fight  talk  about  a  possible 
low  blow  struck  by  Davis.  The 
picture  left  no  doubt — the  blow 
was  low  and  Zivic  had  been  hurt 
by  it. 

Davis  was  warned  not  to  let 
it  happen  again  or  he  would  be 
kept  out  of  the  ring. 

In  baseball,  the  camera  has 
also  been  an  invaluable  aid. 
More  than  once  it  has  settled 
the  right  or  wrong  of  an  ump’s 
decision  on  a  close  play  at,  say, 
second  base. 

Cameras,  in  general,  have 
their  faults;  but,  in  common, 
they  have  one  unfailing  virtue — 
they  never  lie. 

Oh  well,  hardly  ever.  Only 
when  you  take  a  picture  of  Aunt 
Tilly  and  she  says,  horrors,  I 
couldn’t  possibly  look  that  bad. 

Jungle  Boy 

PETE  KOCH  is  tired  of  war  talk 

and  inflation. 


He’s  doing  something  about  it 
He’s  going  to  the  jungles. 

Pete,  former  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Cincinnati  (0.) 
Times-Star,  and  Fred  Harden- 
BROOK,  fellow  Cincinnatian  and 
explorer,  left  New  York  June  11 
for  a  seven-months’  trip  to 
Dutch  Guiana. 

There  they  will  take  sound 
pictures  (in  color)  of  natives, 
birds  and  beasts. 

“We  want  to  see  whether  they 
are  happy  in  the  jungles  and 
also  to  get  away  from  this  talk 
of  war  and  inflation,”  says  Pete. 

The  expedition  is  sponsored 
by  the  Cincinnati  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  Charles  F. 
Williams,  insurance  man. 

Pete,  who  now  lives  in  Texas 
and  spends  his  full  time  lectur¬ 
ing,  apparently  has  found  that 
animals  aren’t  the  ewaziest  peo¬ 
ple  after  all. 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

JOHN  MAZZIO’TTA  has  joined 

the  staff  of  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram. 

’The  State  Department,  foreign 
service  photographic  division, 
has  ordered  several  hundred 
Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal  pictures 
made  last  month  of  a  soil  con¬ 
servation  project  at  Winder,  Ga. 
’The  department’s  house  maga¬ 
zine  will  use  the  photos  for  dis¬ 
semination  abroad  “to  tell  the 
part  the  free  American  press 
plays  in  American  activities.” 

TTie  information  office  of  the 
Canadian  Consulate  General 
( room  504,  620  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City )  says  that  because  of 
recently  imposed  import  restric¬ 
tions  flashbulbs  cannot  be  taken 
into  Canada  unless  an  import 
permit  is  obtained  in  advance. 
Even  with  permit,  the  duty  on 
bulbs  is  25%.  Write  the  office 
for  further  details  if  you  plan  a 
trip  there. 

Kodak  announces  ...  two 
new,  multi-purpose  flood  lamp 
reflectors,  adjustable  to  provide 
flood  or  semi-spot  lighting  or 
any  type  in  between;  and  that 
all  color  print  orders  are  now 
being  returned  to  dealers  by 
first-class  mail  or  by  parcel 
post,  special  delivery. 
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For  "spot  news”  detail . . , 


SPEED  GRAPHIC  Photo 
by  Edward  Clarity 


the  dependable  SPEED  ORA  PH  Id 


GET  THE  PRIZE-WINNERS  WITH 


Western  Div.  Office:  3045  Wtlihire  Blvd.*Los 
Angeles.  N.  Y.  Office:  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 


When  you’re  on  the  spot  where  fast,  violent  action  is  taking  place,  there’s 
one  camera  whose  dependability  has  been  proved  time  and  again  for 
over  thirty-five  years  — the  famous  SPEED  GRAPHIC. 

Photo-reporters  have  relied  on  its  dependable  focal-plane  shutter 
mechanism  ...  on  quick  focusing  through  the  optical  or  open  frame 
finder  ...  on  all  the  many  outstanding  features  of  the  one  and  only 
SPEED  GRAPHIC. 

And  remember,  the  Pacemaker  SPEED  GRAPHICS  have  governed 
speeds— meaning  accurate  exposures . . .  more  and  better  pictures ! 


GRAPHIC  cameras  and  accessory  photo-products  are  manufac¬ 
tured  only  by  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


SYNDICATES 


Nancy’s  Column  Grew 
From  School  Paper 


By  Carle  Hodge 

NANCY  MOTTRAM  still  was  a 
high  school  reporter  when  she 
learned  how  to  win  editors  and 
influence  r  e  a  d- 
ers:  listen  to 

people’s  p  r  o  b- 
lems. 

She  then  was 
writing  a  dewy 
advice  -  to  -  the- 
p  u  p  py lovelorn 
column,  called 
Ginnie  G  o  o  d- 
news,  for  the  ’ 

Binghamton  (N.  / 

Y.)  Central  I  /. 

High  School 

Panorama.  That  Mottram 

was  three  years 

ago. 

Now  19-year  old  Nancy’s  nine 
months  old  daily  Just  Between 
Us  column,  simply  Ginnie  Good- 
news  with  a  new  hook,  is  mak¬ 
ing  syndicate  hay  as  a  sort  of 
teenagers’  Dorothy  Dix.  Last 
week  it  added  its  40th  paper. 
Almost  300  letter-writers 
weekly— mostly  teeners,  says 
Nancy,  but  some  “actual 
women" — seek  her  cautiously 
commonspnse  advice. 

“Studying  is  very  important 
in  a  high  school  girl’s  life,” 
she’ll  write,  “but  so  is  the  high 
school  fun  everyone  is  entitled 
to  .  .  .  work  out  a  compromise.” 

First  a  Copygirl 
Nancy,  a  tall,  hazel-eyed  bru¬ 
nette  pretty  enough  to  “entice 
dates”  without  reading  her  own 
copy,  became  a  General  Fea¬ 
tures  columnist  by  chance. 

When  she  was  graduated  from 
high  school  in  February,  1947, 
the  Binghamton  Press,  where 
her  mother  once  was  a  feature 
writer,  hired  her  as  a  copygirl. 
For  Nancy  it  was  to  be  a  “sum¬ 


mer  job”  until  she  left  for  col¬ 
lege  in  the  fall. 

A  month  later  Editor  Fred 
Stein  decided  the  Press  needed 
a  teen-age  column  and,  know¬ 
ing  about  Ginnie  Goodnews, 
that  Nancy  was  the  one  to  write 
it.  The  articles  that  followed 
attracted  General’s  George  Lit¬ 
tle  and  in  October  he  signed 
Mliss  Mottram  to  a  five-year 
contract. 

College  was  temporarily 
shelved,  mail  quickly  piled  up 
and  there  were  personal  appear¬ 
ance  demands. 

All  this  changed  but  little 
Nancy’s  life,  as  typically  Amer¬ 
ican  girlish  as  the  jive  jargon 
she  avoids  in  her  writing.  She 
still  swims,  rides  horseback, 
plays  the  piano,  draws,  designs 
her  own  clothes  and,  book-wise, 
is  “boning  up  on  the  classics.” 

A  soft-spoken  girl,  she  now 
hopes  to  make  newspapering 
her  career  but,  also  typically 
American  girlish,  she  would  like 
sometime  to  be  a  wife  and 
mother. 

Although  she  sometimes 
writes  at  home — on  a  battered 
machine  which  hammers  out 
only  caps  —  she  works  almost 
every  day  at  her  Press  desk. 
In  the  fall  she  finally  will  en¬ 
roll  in  college,  at  Stratford 
School,  Va.,  continuing  her  col¬ 
umn  from  there. 

Occasionally  Nancy  finds  the 
role  of  adviser  a  wearying  one. 
Some  problem-beset  but  impa¬ 
tient  youth  simply  telephone 
her  at  home — just  as  she’s  bath¬ 
ing,  usually — and  last  week 
came  a  letter  from  a  convict 
who  asked  her  to  help  him  re¬ 
trieve  his  wandering  wife. 

“What.”  Nancy  Mottram  asked 
her  mother,  “shall  I  do?” 


Teddy  White  to  ONA 

EN  ROUTE  to  new  assignments 

this  week  are  two  Overseas 
News  Agency  correspondents. 
Theodore  H. 

White,  editor  of 
the  Stilwell  Pa¬ 
pers  and  co¬ 
author  of  Thun¬ 
der  Out  of  Chi¬ 
na,  joined  ONA 
as  roving  Euro¬ 
pean  correspon¬ 
dent.  and  Norah 
Pines  will  cov¬ 
er  Italy. 

Teddy  White, 
a  Boston  -  bred 
Harvard  man, 
reported  the  Far 
East  war  for  Time-Life  and  has 
written  for  many  other  mag¬ 
azines.  For  ONA,  he  will  head¬ 
quarter  in  Paris.  “What  I  hope 
to  do.”  he  told  E&P,  “is  to  re¬ 
port  Europe  as  a  whole,  stress¬ 
ing  no  one  country  and  covering 
not  the  spot-news  breaks  but 
the  swift-moving  trends  that 
shape  each  crisis  before  it  vents 
itself  in  riots  and  elections.” 

An  Italian.  Mrs.  Pines  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.S.  last  month 
after  eight  years  for  ONA  in 
Argentina.  She  hud  been  de¬ 
ported  there,  apparently  be¬ 
cause  she  wrote  critically  of  the 
Peron  regime. 

ONA  has  opened  its  first 
leased  wire  circuit.  The  24- 
hour  wire  serves  all  its  press 
and  radio  clients  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  L's  90,000  Gs 

ROBERT  RUARK,  who  is  said, 

what  with  his  United  Fea¬ 
tures  column  and  other  efforts, 
to  earn  about  $75,000  a  year,  has 
a  chance  to  pick  up  a  few  mil¬ 
lion  on  the  side. 

Last  year,  in  a  series  from 
Italy,  Ruark  reported  that 
Lucky  Luciano,  the  exiled  Man¬ 
hattan  vice  king,  had  $90  mil¬ 
lion  in  shady  savings.  Luciano 
called  a  Rome  press  conference 
last  week  to  tell  newsmen;  “I’d 


be  glad  to  split  the  $90  million 
with  (Ruark)  if  he'd  tell  nit 
where  he  dug  it  up.” 

Subs  for  Riesel 

TO  REPLACE  him  during  hij 

vacation,  Victor  Riesel,  Nf.w 
York  Post  Syndicate  column!^ 
has  lined  up  25  labor  experts. 
Philip  Murray  and  William 
Green  are  among  them.  One 
got  an  early  release:  when 
Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach  died. 
Riesel  used  the  guest  column 
the  late  labor  secretary  had 
written  for  him. 

Chuckle  a  Day 

THE  SHORT,  snappy  Today’t 

Chuckle,  a  Chicago  Daily 
News  p.  1  favorite,  will  be  syn¬ 
dicated  beginning  June  28  by 
General  Features.  They  run 
20  to  70  words  daily.  A  typical 
one — 

“Sign  in  a  Los  Angeles  cock 
tail  bar:  ‘Our  cocktails  make 
you  see  double  and  feel  single.'” 

■ 

Mooney's  Free  Press 
Fight  Led  to  Statutes 

Martin  Mooney  struck  a  blow 
for  a  free  press  when  he  went 
to  jail  rather  than  divulge 
sources  of  information  on  New 
York  City’s  1935  rackets,  con¬ 
cerning  which  he  had  written 
for  the  New  York  American. 

The  event  aroused  the  press. 
New  York  papers  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  led  a  fight  for  a  re¬ 
porter’s  fight  to  confidential 
communication,  says  American 
Weekly,  which  featured  Moo¬ 
ney’s  story  in  the  June  13  issue. 

Between  the  day  of  Mooney’s 
sacrifice  and  the  recent  imposi¬ 
tion  of  jail  sentences  on  two 
Newburgh  (N.  Y. )  News  repre 
sentatives,  11  states  have  passed 
statutes  granting  press  privi¬ 
lege. 

Mooney’s  fight  still  goes  on, 
declares  the  American  Weekly, 
though  he  has  long  since  servd 
his  time. 

Afterwards,  he  became  a  suc¬ 
cessful  film  producer. 


ESTHER  VAN  WAGONER  TUFTY 

who  writes 

WASHINGTON  NEWS  WHIFFS 

will  cover  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Conventions  in 
Philadelphia  and  report  what  YOUR  delegates  are  doing  and 
how  their  actions  will  effect  YOUR  State,  county,  and  city. 
Each  man  will  be  under  close  scrutiny  and  his  every  action  and 
its  consequences  will  appear  in  your  paper  immediately. 

Thirteen  years  as  a  Washington  correspondent  have  given 
Mrs.  Tufty  an  insight  into  political  and  diplomatic  life  which 
makes  her  a  valuable  source  of  “localized  beats” — slants  which 
a  less  seasoned  reporter  would  fall  to  recognize. 

Released  by: 

DEAR  PUBUCATION  &  RADIO,  Inc. 

30  Journal  Square  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


You  aren’t  hep  if  the  hat 

doesn’t  holler  Hollywood  .  .  .  probably  because 
your  feature  lineup  is  low  on  flicker  fare!... 
a  deficiency  The  Hat  (of  course,  Hedda  Hopper) 
can  fix  fast ! . . .  Required  reading  among  movie 
people,  habit  forming  with  everybody  else... 
Hollywood  by  Hedda  Hopper  comes  in  six  daily 
columns  plus  Sunday  profiles  of  film  personalities. 

Don't  write,  wire . . .  today! 

CHICA60  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

to  aon.  Niw>  muMO.  H«>  Tah  V  imwMOW. 
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EDI 


GiiddensI 


Another  of  Americans  Progressive 
Newspapers  Using  .  .  . 

AMERICA’S  FINEST  TYPE  METAL 


Mr.  R.  J.  Finley 

Auditor 


•  Many  of  the  nation’s  most  progressive  news¬ 
papers  know  from  daily  experience  that  the  use  of 
quality  Glidden  Type  Metal  means  solid  slugs, 
sorts  and  plates  of  delicate,  smooth  surface  .  .  . 
complete  reproduction  of  the  most  minute  detail 
of  the  pore  depth  in  a  matrix  .  .  .  improved  color 
reproduction  over  longer  runs.  And  they  enjoy 
such  superior  results  at  lower  cost!  It  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  America’s  Finest  Type  Metal! 


Mr.  George  Stone 

Cowipottnj  Jteem  ^oromon 


Mr.  C.  C.  Rogers 
CHiof  Machini$l 


FINE  TYPE  METAL 


METALS  REFINING  COMPANY 

Division  of  The  Glidden  Company 

HAMMOND,  INDIANA 


Factual  information  on  request  •  Stocks  in  principal  cities 
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CIRCULATION 

One  Edition  to  All 
Helps  in  Delivery 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


DELIVERY  of  papers  by  11  con¬ 
tract  trucks  covering  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  miles  per  day,  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  of  reaching  subscribers 
within  a  100-mile  radius  of  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Re¬ 
view. 

In  telling  of  the  newspapers’ 
experience,  Harold  W.  Barth, 
circulation  manager,  declared 
they  are  continually  open  to  bet¬ 
ter  delivery  methods.  “Should 
the  railroads,  traction  or  bus 
companies  ever  feel  they  would 
like  to  have  a  part  of  the  $50,- 
000  we  spend  annually  for  de¬ 
livery  of  our  papers,”  he  said, 
“we  will  be  glad  to  plan  with 
them  to  our  mutual  benefit.” 

One  Edition  to  All 

Barth  explained  that  Decatur 
newspapers  are  located  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  transportation  to  a 
large  part  of  the  trading  area 
cannot  be  reached  by  trains, 
traction,  star  routes  or  buses. 
The  Decatur  papers  met  the  sit¬ 
uation  by  discontinuing  early 
editions,  morning  and  evening, 
and  have  made  an  effort  to  serve 
all  subscribers  with  the  same 
edition  as  city  readers  receive, 
employing  contract  truckers  for 
delivery  to  distant  points. 

Prior  to  going  to  contract 
trucks  and  one  ^ition  service, 
the  Decatur  morning  paper 
found  that  some  of  its  dealers 
were  not  receiving  their  papers 
until  10  a  m.  This  created  a 
carrier  problem,  Barth  stated, 
oecause  the  boys  would  be  in 
school  and  could  not  carry  their 
'outes  until  the  noon  hour.  Some 
routes  were  not  carried  until 
after  school.  Mail  was  arriving 
too  late  for  rural  carriers. 

“Some  of  our  advertisers  re¬ 
ceived  complaints  from  their 
customers,  because  they  had 
missed  a  good  sale  by  getting 
their  newspaper  too  late  to  at¬ 
tend.  During  the  war  and  for 
some  time  after,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  that  could  be  done  to  im- 

rove  this  situation,  but  we 

new  the  time  would  come  when 
drastic  changes  in  our  delivery 
methods  would  have  to  be  made. 

“We  weighed  good  service  to 
our  customers  with  cost  of  de¬ 
livery  and  decided  to  try  con¬ 
tract  trucks  100%,  thus  increas¬ 
ing  our  delivery  expense  by 
37%.  This  has  proven  itself  a 
worthwhile  investment  by  elimi¬ 
nating  late  delivery  and  miss^ 
papers,  thus  assuring  each  cus¬ 
tomer  of  their  paper  every  day. 

“By  using  contract  trucks  we 
are  able  to  give  the  same  last- 
minute  news  delivered  on  the 
front  porch  to  subscribers  in 
towns  as  far  as  100  miles  from 
Decatur. 

“Our  dealers  need  no  longer 
make  several  trips  to  the  depot 
before  they  finally  receive  their 
papers,  as  our  trucks  operate  on 
a  time  schedule  set  by  us.  These 
schedules  are  similar  to  a  bus 
or  train  schedule.  Each  dealer 


is  notified  as  to  what  time  his 
papers  will  arrive  and  in  most 
cases  they  are  delivered  direct  to 
his  home. 

Deliver  to  Post  Office 

“In  cases  where  our  mail  can¬ 
not  be  routed  to  arrive  in  time 
for  delivery  we  haul  it  direct 
to  the  destined  post  office.  For 
this  morning  service,  we  are 
using  seven  trucks  covering  a 
total  of  approximately  1100 
miles  per  day.  We  are  paying 
.08  cents  per  mile  for  half-ton 
pick  up  trucks  and  lOVfe  cents 
per  mile  for  large  trucks;  paying 
from  load  point  back  to  load 
point. 

“Our  afternoon  presses  start 
at  2:25  p.m.,  and  like  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper  we  have  just  one  edi¬ 
tion.  "This  is  delivered  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  morn¬ 
ing,  but  the  time  element  pro¬ 
hibits  efficient  delivery  to  points 
beyond  50  miles.  For  this  edi¬ 
tion,  we  use  11  trucks  covering  a 
total  of  approximately  1,000 
miles  per  day. 

“These  truckers  get  one  and 
one-half  cents  per  mile  less  than 
the  morning  truckers,  because  of 
daylight  hours  and  the  fact  that 
most  evening  truckers  haul  large 
amounts  of  small  packages  for 
our  local  merchants.  This  is  a 
helpful  service  to  our  merchants, 
as  they  also  have  some  delivery 
problems  over  our  territory.  We 
encourage  the  hauling  of  these 
packages  by  our  truckers  as 
long  as  they  can  maintain  the 
time  schedule  set  up  by  us.  If 
a  dealer’s  papers  arrive  late  he 
is  to  notify  our  office  and  we  im¬ 
mediately  set  about  to  find  a 
reason  for  this  delay.” 

Softball  Popular 

CARRIER  softball  teams  are 

hitting  the  o'd  apple  across 
the  country.  Among  the  many 
leagues  now  in  progress  is  that 
of  the  Columbus  (O. )  Dispatch, 
consisting  of  32  teams,  four 
leagues  with  eight  teams  in  each 
league.  The  city  championship 
will  be  determined  by  a  play-off 
among  the  four  league  cham¬ 
pions. 

Thirteen  teams  representing 
all  the  Worcester  Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Gazette 
opened  the  fifth  season  of  car¬ 
rier  softball  this  month.  Two 
hundred  carriers  are  participat¬ 
ing  among  the  city  teams,  with 
the  newspapers  sponsoring 
three  teams  outside  of  Worces¬ 
ter.  Champion  team  will  be 
taken  to  a  major  league  game 
in  Boston. 

Vacotion-Pak  Spreads 
ADDITIONAL  papers  are  adopt¬ 
ing  the  “Vacation-Pak”  plan 
of  supplying  a  complete  file  of 
missed  copies  on  return  home  of 
subscribers  away  on  vacation. 
Latest  paper  to  report  this  sum¬ 
mer  service  is  the  Salinas 
(Calif.)  Californian.  Similarly. 


the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind. )  News- 
Sentinel  is  promoting  the  vaca- 
tion-pak  service,  which  the 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Times  found  so  popular 
last  summer. 


Fincher  for  Moore 
RESIGNATION  OF  Cecil  Moore 
as  circulation  manager  of  the 
Austin  (Texas)  American-States- 
man,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  P. 

F.  Fincher  to 
succeed  him  was 
announced  by 
Louis  N.  Gold- 
b  e  r  g,  business 
manager  of  the 
newspapers. 

Moore,  who 
had  been  circu¬ 
lation  manager 
since  1925,  re¬ 
signed  to  give 
time  to  business 
enterprises  in 
Austin  with  which  he  is  con¬ 
nected.  His  past  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  was  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
and  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  He 
served  in  the  first  world  war. 
Fincher  joined  the  American- 
Statesman  circulation  staff  as 
city  circulation  manager  in  1934. 
He  was  succeeded  in  this  post 
by  Phil  Granath,  a  circulation 
supervisor,  who  has  been  with 
the  newspaper  11  years. 


Fincher 


Carrier  Scholarships 
JUNE  is  the  month  when  news¬ 
papers  award  carrier  college 
scholarships.  The  Columbus 
(O. )  Dispatch  recently  present¬ 
ed  four  $500  scholarships  to  Dis¬ 
patch  newspaper  carriers  gradu¬ 
ating  from  high  school.  Two 
were  given  to  Dispatch  carriers 
in  Columbus  and  two  outside  the 
city. 

■The  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily 
Province  is  making  an  annual 
award  of  the  Major  John  Keefer 
Mahoney,  V.C.,  Award  —  a  $250 
scholarship — to  the  Province  car¬ 
rier  or  sub-manager  who  obtains 
the  highest  marks  in  the  junior 
matriculation  examinations.  The 
scholarship  award  Is  in  honor  of 
Jack  Mahoney,  former  carrier 
and  sub-manager,  who  received 
the  Victoria  Cross  for  bravery  in 
the  Italian  campaign,  1944. 


Carrier  Notes 

JET  POWER  made  itself  felt  in 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times' 
circulation  promotion  activities 
during  the  past  month,  when  jet 
toy  racers  were  offered  to  Times 
carriers.  In  a  Jet-Job  Racer 


CARRIER 


AGS 


N.B.A.  offers  better 
quality,  prices  and  serv¬ 
ice  on  carrier  baqs, 
aprons,  taqs,  collection 
books,  binders  and 
[p- ||:[  motor  route  tubes.  Also 

r _ ^ j  y'  promotion  ads  and  idea 

'  services.  Get  prices. 

_  N.B.A, 

I;- — 1  Newspeper  ■ays  ef  Anerice,  lac.  I 
I  222  E.  Okie  St.,  leeiaeaeolis  4, 1*4  | 

Pt04uctri  of  Cirenloiion  Smfftitt 


Contest,  lasting  three  weeki, 
Times  carriers  were  given  an  op- 
portunity  to  win  a  racer  kit  for 
three  starts.  The  kit  contained 
a  jet  plastic  racer,  40  yards  of 
guide  line,  a  “soda  king’’  spar¬ 
klet  jet  cartridge  and  a  starter 
gun. 

This  new  toy  racer  kit  ij 
manufactured  in  Portland,  Ore., 
where  it  has  been  a  sensation 
with  carrier  salesmen  on  the 
West  Coast.  At  the  champion- 
ship  races  held  for  Portland  Ore- 
gonian  carriers,  these  cars  were 
clocked  at  from  92  to  113  miles 
per  hour.  Times’  championship 
races  took  place  June  10. 

One  hundred  forty  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times  carriers  boarded 
the  train  for  a  two-day  educa¬ 
tional  trip  to  Chicago  and  the 
Wisconsin  Dells  over  Memorial 
Day  week-end.  The  trips,  with 
all  expenses  paid,  were  given  to 
the  boys  as  salesmanship  awards. 

Champaign  (Ill.)  News-Ga¬ 
zette  carriers  are  working  hard 
for  a  trip  to  Chicago,  June  27. 
.  .  .  Several  hundr^  Columbus 
( O. )  Dispatch  carriers  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  a  Chicago  trip,  covering 
four  days,  beginning  June  24..., 
Nine  boys  and  one  girl  will  be 
given  a  trip  to  Catalina  Island 
for  being  first  to  obtain  six  new 
customers  for  the  North  Holly¬ 
wood  ( Calif. )  Valley  Times. 

All  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and 
Tribune  carriers  were  guests  at 
a  recent  rodeo  in  Tulsa. . . .  With 
the  annual  Salinas,  Calif.,  rodeo 
edition  coming  up,  the  Califor¬ 
nian  renewed  its  offer  of  a  free 
rodeo  ticket  to  every  carrier 
with  a  perfect  service  record  for 
delivery  of  the  special  issue. 
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HERE  ARE  THE  ANSWERS  TO 
Your  Questions  About  TELEVISION! 
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These  and  many  more  vital  questions  get  a  quick  and  complete 
answer  in  a  set  of  four  informative  bulletins  just  produced  by 
Raytheon.  First  released  at  the  recent  N.  A.  B.  Convention,  their 
practical,  factual  approach  to  the  basic  problems  of  television  was 
hailed  alike  by  executives,  engineers  and  countless  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  this  new  industry. 

Write  for  your  copies  today.  They  are  yours  for  the  asking  —  with 
the  compliments  of  Raytheon,  makers  of  complete  equipment  for 
AM,  FM  and  TV  stations. 


RAYTHEON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Waltham  54,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  your  Bulletins  DL-T-804,  805,  806  and  807  on 
equipment  required  for  new  television  stations. 


RAYTHEON 
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Address 


Zone 


State 
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N.  Y.  News,  With  WPIX 
Shows  It  to  Sweeney 

By  Jerry  Walker 


WITH  WPIX  (pronounced  FIX) 

on  the  air  .  .  .  and  right  on 
schedule,  too!  .  .  .  the  New  York 
Daily  News  is  going  to  do  more 
than  tell  it  to  Sweeney;  it's  go¬ 
ing  to  show  it  to  Sweeney. 

Apprised  of  that  intention, 
Miss  Bea  Lillie  quipped  to 
Jimmy  Jemail  at  the  spectacular 
opening-night  ceremonies:  “How 
awful  that's  going  to  be.” 

Now  no  one  takes  the  great 
comedienne  seriously,  and  when 
all  the  returns  are  in  from  the 
viewers  of  that  June  15  extrava¬ 
ganza  of  video,  the  News  will  be 
elected  as  the  most  progressive 
programmer  in  television — by  a 
margin  of  many  millivolts. 

Hollywood  Reporter's  Ben 
Kaufman,  owl-eyed  from  many 
years  of  opening  (and  closing) 
nights  on  Broadway  and  Radio 
Row.  couldn't  find  comparison 
in  his  memory  for  the  WPIX  de¬ 
but. 

“There  were  a  lot  of  big 
names  and  bright  lights  when 
CBS  broke  television  ice  in 
1932,"  said  Ben,  “but  there  were 
only  eight  viewers  gathered 
around  a  crude  set" 

Baruch  Is  Cheered 

The  other  night,  simonized 
limousines  with  low  license 
numbers  rolled  up  to  the  main 
entrance  of  the  News  building  in 
42nd  Street  and  disgorged  states¬ 
men  from  Park  Avenue  and  poli¬ 
ticians  from  Park  Row. 

“Barney  Baruch!”  shouted  an 
observant  colored  girl,  in  the 
sidewalk  ogling  section,  and  a 
roar  of  applause  greeted  the 
statuesque  adviser  of  presidents. 

Gaudy  taxicabs  with  nickel- 
devouring  meters  poured  forth 
an  endless  stream  of  blase 
Broadwayites. 

“Irene  Rich — ain't  she  beauti¬ 
ful!”  oh  hhed  a  veteran  follower 
of  filmdom. 

Sweeney  arrived  on  a  cross¬ 
town  bus. 

“Hey.  lookit!”  a  gamin  gasped. 
“Dick  Tracy!” 

And  for  three  hours,  the  lobby 
of  the  News  Building  and  the 
stud:o.<  of  WPIX  oozed  with 
celebrities,  each  taking  his  or 
her  turn  before  the  cameras  and 
the  microphones  to  make  the 
event  easily  the  most  auspicious 
in  television's  history  to  date. 

Fred  Allen  Jokes  and  Juggles 

It  was.  after  all.  the  christen 
ing  party  of  New  York  City's 
only  newspaper-owned  video  sta¬ 
tion  and  the  whole  town — from 
Mayor  O'Dwyer  to  Fred  Allen, 
the  juggler — were  on  hand  to 
help  it  get  off  to  a  good  start  in 
fulfilling  the  slogan  for  which 
the  News  paid  $5,000;  “The  first 
word  in  news;  the  last  word  in 
entertainment.” 

While  guest  newspapermen 
munched  turkey  sandwiches, 
with  scotch,  or  ham  on  rye,  in 
his  big  private  office.  President 
F.  M.  Flynn  of  the  News  lent  a 
hand  to  his  WPIX  staff  in  seeing 


that  the  star-studded  show  went 
off  on  schedule.  Particularly 
proud  was  he  of  the  well- 
rounded  program  which  Bob 
Coe  (ex-KSD-TV,  St.  Louis)  had 
rounded  up.  Besides  the  stage 
and  screen  stars  there  were  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  several  churches,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Portuguese  Synagogue; 
school  choirs,  and  Irving  Berlin, 
himself,  leading  a  rendition  of 
“Easter  Parade”  by  a  chorus 
which  included  a  General. 

“The  job  done  by  the  WPIX 
staff.”  said  Flynn,  “is  truly  in 
keeping  with  the  News  tradition 
of  excellent  performance.” 

By  special  film.  Governor 
Dewey  hailed  the  new  station 
and  noted  the  limitless  possibili¬ 
ties  foi  public  service  by  a  joint 
newspaper-television  operation. 

Programs  Shaped  Up 

While  the  first  show  went  on 
and  huge  searchlights  called 
New  York's  attention  to  the 
mammoth  transmitter  tower  atop 
the  News  Building,  the  WPIX 
staff  was  busy  with  the  next 
day's  and  the  next  week's  pro 
grams.  Perhaps  none  will  equal, 
in  amount  of  talent,  the  galaxy 
of  opening  night,  but  WPIX  has 
other  things  up  its  sleeve  in  the 
way  of  video  pioneering. 

During  the  Philadelphia  con¬ 
ventions.  for  instance,  WPIX 
will  not  be  content  with  the 
pooled  telecasts.  It  will  have  its 
own  crew  of  cameramen,  re¬ 
porters  and  commentators  at  the 
scene  for  special,  individualized 
shows.  As  New  York's  fifth 
video  station  and  only  non-net¬ 
work  one  in  the  area,  WPIX 
plans  to  demonstrate  that  its  in¬ 
dependence  is  an  asset  in  serv¬ 
ing  primarily  the  New  York  City 
audience. 

Just  at  random,  here  are  some 
of  the  program  novelties  which 
are  being  readied: 

“Comics  on  Parade,”  in  which 
the  News  funnies  are  read  by 
the  noted  comedian,  Danny 
Webb,  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

“One  Strike — You're  Out,”  a 
quiz  between  teams,  using  base¬ 
ball  scoring  to  keep  the  tally. 
Teams  from  the  News  Addresso- 
graph  and  Circulation  depart¬ 
ments  start  it  off  June  19. 

A  special  show  by  five  top¬ 
flight  cartoonists  to  aid  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund.  Draw¬ 
ings  will  auctioned  to  the  high¬ 
est  bidders  in  the  home  audi¬ 
ence;  bids  to  be  made  by  mail. 

“Reel  and  Rifle,”  a  30-minute 
program  for  sportsmen,  with  la¬ 
test  news  of  fishing  and  hunting, 
interviews  with  successful 
sportsmen,  and  sports  films. 

“Your  Weekend  Weather,”  a 
20-mipute  information  service, 
with  some  odd  facts  about 
quirks  in  the  weather. 

Opening  night  crowds  at 
Broadway  theatres,  Danton 
Walker's  visits  to  night  clubs; 
Ed  Sullivan's  celebrity  parade; 


and  Ben  Gross'  repartee  with 
show  folk. 

Flynn  announced,  incidentally, 
that  the  television  operation  had 
been  separated  from  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Inc.  in  a  new  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  corporation, 
WPIX,  Inc.  “This,”  he  said, 
“gives  us  great  freedom,  and 
brings  equally  great  obligations.” 

Philadelphia  Pool 
TELEVISION'S  biggest  under¬ 
taking  to  date  —  coverage  of 
the  Republican  and  Democratic 
National  Conventions  —  will  be 
viewable  to  an  estimated  10,- 
000,000  persons  in  nine  major 
market  areas  from  Boston  to 
Richmond. 

Eighteen  stations  will  trans¬ 
mit  the  two  events,  pooling 
cameras  and  personnel  to  tele¬ 
vise  each  session  daily  from  ga¬ 
vel  to  gavel.  Six  of  the  co¬ 
operating  stations  are  news¬ 
paper  affiliated:  WBAL-TV,  Bal¬ 
timore.  Hearst  Radio,  Inc.; 
WMAR-TV,  Baltimore  Sun; 
WPIX.  New  York  Daily  News; 
WCAUTV.  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin;  WFIL  TV.  Philadelphia  In- 
cfuirer,  and  WMAL-TV,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

Up  and  Coming  Video 
AN  ESTIMATED  100,000  per¬ 
sons  saw  the  inaugural  of  tele¬ 
vision  in  New  England  when 
WBZ-TV  began  regular  pro¬ 
grams  June  9.  One  of  its  fea¬ 
tures  is  a  daily  Boston  Post 
Views  the  News  show  in  which 
24  photographs  snapped  by  Post 
photographers  in  the  preceding 
24  hours  are  presented  with 
accompanying  news  bulletins. 

A  560-foot  tower  is  nearing 
completion  on  Red  Mountain, 
near  Birmingham,  Ala.  Henry 
P.  Johnston,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Birmingham  News  Co., 
said  the  tower  will  be  shared 
by  WSG&  FM  and  WAFM— sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  stations — to 
enable  each  to  have  more  funds 
for  programming.  A  new  WSGN 
building  on  the  mountain-top 
tract  will  contain  10,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space. 

Operating  a  daily  newsreel 
since  last  November,  WMAR- 
TV  ( Baltimore  Sun )  has  proc¬ 
essed  527,000  feet,  or  99.96  miles 
of  film.  WMAR  employs  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  six  16mm  cameras,  with 
three  lab  men,  two  editors  and 
cutters,  two  writers  and  one 
director-writer.  Sunpapers  TV 
Newsreel  is  a  15-minute  daily 
feature  with  a  weekly  25-minute 
resume. 

WSB  (Atlanta  Journal)  plans 
to  start  television  programs 
Sept.  29,  from  a  590-foot  tower. 

Columnist  Drew  Pearson  will 
make  his  video  debut  from 
WFIL  TV,  via  the  DuMont  Tele¬ 
vision  Network,  covering  the 
Philadelphia  conventions  for 
Lee  Hats. 

An  8,000-pound  RCA  antenna 
of  the  pylon  super  turnstile  type 
is  being  erected  atop  the  Hotel 
Pierre,  one  of  New  York's  taller 
buildings,  for  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.'s  WJZ-TV.  The 
structure  is  designed  to  with¬ 
stand  a  maximum  wind  velocity 
of  85  mph,  even  when  coated 
with  ice. 

New  York  Times  published  a 
28-page  Television  and  Radio 
Section  on  June  13  with  45,341 
lines  of  copy  placed  by  72  ad- 
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KEEN  ABOUT  HER 

Betty  Paterson,  teen-age  editor  of 
Rockville  Center  (N.  Y.)  Natiau 
Review-Star,  looks  over  a  radio 
given  to  her  by  500  students  at 
the  paper's  annual  Teen-Agt 
Banquet.  Cash  prizes  of  $500  were 
awarded  to  school  iournolisti 


vertisers.  On  June  14,  IVeic 
York  Daily  News  had  a  40-page 
( tabloid )  section  as  a  prelude  to 
debut  by  WPIX.  New  York 
Sun  has  added  a  weekly  tele 
vision  column,  written  by  Dan 
Anderson. 

“Television  Televised,”  an 
easy  course  in  behind-the-scenes 
video,  is  the  Austin  Company's 
way  of  telling  its  story  of  in 
dustrial  engineering  via  tele 
vision,  and  it's  a  break  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  station,  WEWS, 
in  Cleveland.  All  the  video  op 
erations  were  filmed  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  which  memorializes  E.  W 
Scripps. 

Stratovision  was  back  in  the 
news  after  Westinghuose  engi¬ 
neers  in  a  plane  conducted  a 
test  in  which  a  wrestling  tele 
cast  by  WMAR-TV,  Baltimore, 
was  picked  up  and  re  cast  to  set 
owners  in  the  Cleveland  area, 
300  miles  distant.  The  plane 
was  25,000  feet  above  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Mountains. 

Just  Plain  Radio 

A  574-FOOT  transmitter  tower 

is  being  built  for  KYFM,  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  FM  sta¬ 
tion  which  has  been  on  the  air 
since  November,  1946.  The  new 
tower  will  give  the  station  a  ra 
dius  of  100  miles. 

With  installation  of  a  GE  10, 
000-watt  transmitter,  KOAD. 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald, 
will  be  one  of  the  most  power 
ful  FM  stations  in  the  Midwest, 
with  an  effective  radiated  power 
of  70,000  watts.  New  trans 
mitter  building,  costing  $80,000. 
is  air-conditioned  and  features 
solar  and  auxiliary  heating 
KOAD  will  be  two  years  old 
July  1.  It  has  maintained  a  10- 
hour  daily  schedule  from  7  a.m. 
to  11  p.m.  and  has  seen  the  num¬ 
ber  of  FM  receivers  in  Omaha 
grow  from  20  to  12,000. 

Portland  Oregon  Journal'} 
station  KALE  is  now  KPOJ  and 
KPOJ-FM  with  a  new  trans 
mitter  “on  top  of  the  top”  of 
Mt.  Scott.  Duplication  of  AM 
and  FM  programs  is  planned. 

The  New  York  Times  station, 
WQXR,  has  added  a  “Nightcap" 
hour,  lenghtening  its  broadcast 
day  to  18  hours.  The  “Nightcap" 
from  midnight  to  1  a.m.  includes 
weather  reports,  spot  commer¬ 
cials  and  light  instrument^ 
music  (mostly  Viennese  and 
Latin-American )  but  no  vocals 
and  no  jazz. 
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OYER  A  MILLION... 

NEW  YORK'S  TELEVISION  AUDIENCE 

Latest  survey  shows  the  New  York  area  has 
174,000  receivers  in  private  homes  with 
an  average  audience  of  five,  and  12,000 
in  public  places  with  an  average  of  20. 


OVER  HALF  TUNED  TO  WABD  .  .  . 

A  recent  survey  rated  one  program  at  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  high  of  56.4,  another  46.8!  Both,  of 
course,  were  originations  of  W.ABD,  New  York, 
key  station  of  Du  Mont  Television  Network. 


e  V  I  s 


KEY  STATIONS 

WABD-Channel  5  WTT6-Ch9nnel  5 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Washington,  D.  C. 


TALK  ABOUT  AUDIENCE  RESPONSEI 

First  lime  DuMont  Network’s  popular 
“Charade  Quiz”  was  aired,  it  pulled  50  letters. 
Few  weeks  later  the  mailman  staggered  in  with 
12,000.  This  consistent  response  brings  total 
to  date  to  nearly  a  quarter-million! 


WDTV-Channet  3 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TELEVISION'S  FIRST  THREE  YEARS 

as  compared  with  the  first  three  years  of  radio, 
shows  television  is  coming  up  much  faster  than 
did  its  elder  brother,  radio,  at  a  similar  stage 
of  development. 

For  complete  information  about  programs} 
costs  and  availabilities,  write  of  wire  Du  Mont  Time  Sales  Department 

OU  MONT  TELEVISION  NETWORK 

*Th«  Nation's  Window  On  Tho  World' 

515  Madison  Avonuo,  Now  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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PROMOTION 


Dapper  Dans  Spark 
Newspaper  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


takes.  “The  Mirror,"  says  Mr. 
McCabe,  “has  planted  the  acorn 
and  has  looked  forward  expec¬ 
tantly  for  the  oak.” 

Outstanding  among  the  Mir¬ 
ror’s  youUi  activities  is  its  Youth 
Forum.  Last  year,  this  brought 
together  some  650  youth  dele¬ 
gates  representing  58  youth  or¬ 
ganizations. 

The  Flying  Fair  was  another 
activity.  More  than  100,000  per¬ 
sons  attended,  in  a  cold  rain,  in- 
Earlier  this  year,  more  than  cidentally,  to  watch  700  entrants 


ecu 


Souvenir  Edition 
THE  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser-Journal  published  a  12- 
page  baseball  opening  souvenir 
section  featuring  pictures  of  the 
Montgomery  Rebels,  with  sto¬ 
ries  by  staff  writers.  The  section 
had  four  full  pages,  four  three- 
quarter  pages,  and  three  hall- 
pages  of  advertising. 


A  FOUR-DAY  golf  tournament 

that  took  place  this  week  at  1,000  fans  were  attracted  to  the  fly  their  model  planes, 
the  Alcoma  Country  Club  in  Dapper  Dan  annual  banquet.  A  marbles  tournament 

Pittsburgh  grabbed  headlines  on  Its  Golden  Gloves  tournament,  brought  out  6,200  contenders, 
sports  pages  all  over  the  coun-  running  five  nights,  netted  $12,-  Basketball  found  1,420  teams, 
try.  It  was  an  outstanding  and  985.19  for  its  charity  fund  this  1 1,463  players,  competing  for 
a  newsworthy  sports  event,  with  year.  In  the  past  three  years,  prizes  and  a  city  championship, 
golfing  hot-shots  from  all  over  these  Golden  Gloves  events  A  junior  Olympics  drew  1,5()0 

the  world  participating.  have  brought  a  total  of  $30,-  entries,  and  a  crowd  of  10,000.  used  mnsisti 

What  did  not  appear  in  the  134.48  to  the  charity  fund.  Softball  had  14,175  boys  and 

headlines,  but  what  is  most  im-  The  club  also  sponsors  four  girls  competing  on  1,400  teams.  nresentatinn^  a  front  nan 

portant  for  those  who  follow  amateur  baseball  leagues  and  Swimming  instruction  was  given  F  »  .  ’ . Vs 

new^aper  promotion,  is  that  six  amateur  football  leagues,  to  4,450  youngsters.  Tennis  and 

this  golf  tournament  was  a  and  among  its  plans  are  a  pro-  golf  brought  out  2,000  competi- 

newspaper  promotion.  It  was  fessional  fight  show  and  an  ex-  tors  in  each  sport.  The  youth 


Flashy  Promotion 
EFFECTIVE  promotion  is 
claimed  by  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Call-Bulletin  through 
the  use  of  “flashing  boards."  The 


board  with  animated  headlines, 
and  a  film  strip.  Fashion  shows 
and  sports  events  were  found  to 


per  promouon.  ii  was  lessionai  ngm  siiuw  anu  an  ca-  xors  in  eacn  sport,  me  youin  good  drawing  snots 

a  10th  anniversary  tournament  hibition  high  school  football  festival  had  an  attendance  of  ®  s  y  ■ 

marking  the  beginning  of  the  game.  In  nine  years,  the  club  100,000. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette’s  has  distributed  almost  $100,000 

Dapper  Dan  Club,  a  sports  pro-  among  various  charities  around  In  the  Bag 

motion  that  raises  thousands  of  Pittsburgh,  mostly  those  helping  SPRIGHTLY  is  the  word  for  a 

dollars  annually  for  worthy  children.  ^  .  broadside  mailed  by  the  New  vnrir  Tin... 

charitable  causes.  Basic  in  the  clubs  policy  is  York  Herald  Tribune  to  tell  i®,.  ^  jli”*®*' 

When  the  Dapper  Dan  Club  statement  by  A1  Abrams,  fashion  advertisers  how  the 

started  in  business  in  1939,  its  “There  will  be  no  sports  promo-  Xreo  corset  people  introduced  cross-indexed  according  to  field 

first  golf  tournament  attracted  Dapper  Da^  unless  a  new  model  with  a  full  page  in 

171  of  the  nation’s  top-flight  Sets  his  money  worth,  the  Trib,  and  why.  It  makes 

golfers,  who  competed  for  $11,-  ®  result.  Dapper  Dan  events  good  and  persuasive  reading,  is 

000  in  prizes.  'The  event  was  always  sellouts,  the  club  s  simple  and  pleasant  in  design, 
rated  a  success  by  the  Post-  charities  benefit,  and  the  paper  missed  is  the  cur- 

Gazette  not  because  it  produced  _  york  News  spread  in 

some  83,000  clippings  from  pub-  t> ®  trade  magazines.  Captioned 

lications  all  over  the  world,  but  liar's,  there  are  also  aiwiliary  “paj-^on  me.  Sir  ( WQss  or 

because  it  produced  $3,011.81  for  organizations —  Dapper  Dolhes,  Madam ) ’’—it’s  the  story  of 

the  Dapper  Dan  chartty  pot.  Jimmy  Jemail,  since  1921  the 


Backing-Up  the  Ads 
COMPLETE  guide  to  232  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  in  the 
metropolitan  area  has  been  pub- 


of  specialization.  The  booklet 
went  to  agencies,  personnel 
managers  and  executives  of 
large  firms. 

■ 

Dewey-Stassen  Ads 
Make  Fat  Papers 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Despite  ab¬ 
breviated  newsprint  supplies. 


V,;  Tx,  Y  per  Dans  and  Diaper  Dollies,  -‘"‘“y  fV’ the  Journal  and  Oregonian  car- 
Dapper  Dan  for  the  youngsters.  ried  more  political  advertising  in 

Th*  ctub  Ixpecu  thl,  yea,,  . 


April  than  has  been  run  before 
in  the  history  of  the  state. 

The  hotly  contested  campaign 


its  biggest  and  busiest,  to  raise  Aji  old  gag  but  a  good  one  is 
H  K  "“"I'  Well  over  $50,000  for  its  char-  used  by  the  Baltimore  (Md  ) 

bers  some  8.000  members,  each  News-Post  in  a  current  tra 

of  whom  pays  $2  a  year  in  dues.  magazine  spread.  It  shows 

There  are  also  40  affiliated  chap-  _.  .  i  t?  i  photograph  of  shoppers  in  a 

ters  in  the  tri-state  area  around  Design  lor  tne  ruture  market,  with  some  of  them 

Pittsburgh  that  claim  12,000  ad-  FOR  the  newspaper  seeking  blanked  out.  The  blanked  out 

ditional  members.  And,  stimu-  some  new  avenue  for  promo-  shoppers  appear  in  another  part  bought  by  Dewey  siippoTters'ran 
lated  by  Post-Gazette  sports  ed-  tional  activity,  there  may  be  of  the  spread.  The  headline  slightly  over  1,000  inches  in  each 

itor  A1  Abrams,  who  organized  ideas  and  inspiration  in  a  book-  gives  you  the  idea,  “Put  these  of  the  dailies,  most  of  the  copy 

the  promotion,  new  members  let  issued  recently  by  the  New  shoppers  back  into  the  picture  being  written  by  Jos.  R.  Gerber 

join  the  Dapper  Dans  daily.  York  Mirror.  It  is  a  review,  to  cover  Baltimore.” 

Carries  Full  Program  titled  “Design  for  the  Future,”  The  Cincinnati  (O.)  Times- 

Niimermic  nou/cr.Qr.arc  a,,*.-  the  Mirror’s  youth  program  Star  deserves  a  hand  for  a  smart 
the  country  maintain  nromo  ^n  1947.  j  v,  d  kv  v,  magazine  page.  Picture  of  paign.  There  was  placed  in  the 

tional  organizations  alon^  this  /-.J"  Publisher  an  unhappy  bride  is  captioned,  two  newspapers  in  his  behalf  a] 

Danner  Dan  W  Or  Charles  B.  McCabe,  he  notes  “Imagine  Niagara  without  the  -  -  ---  -  - 

gaef  [n  v^rionf  <.nnrt,  ‘^^t  J.  Edgar  Hoover’s  crime  re-  falls.”  Cartoon  of  a  railroad 

g  ge  in  various  sports  promo-  pg^ts  for  1947  show  that  in  all  station  ticketseller  and  an  idle 

cities  of  more  than  100,000  popu-  train  crew,  all  unhappy,  is  cap- 


News-Post  in  a^  current  trade  waged  by  Dewey  and  Stassen  re- 

suited  in  the  Journal  running  up 
to  48-page  papers  the  week  of 
the  primary  election.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  the  advertising  space 


agency. 

Short  and  Baum  handled  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Stassen  cam- 


tions  for  charitable  purposes  in 
much  the  same  way  without 
maintaining  this  club  organiza¬ 
tion.  Because  the  Dapper  Dan 
organization  has  been  such  an 
outstanding  success,  a  look  at 
its  activities  should  be  helpful 
and  interesting. 


lation,  crime  increased.  There 
was  one  notable  exception,  how¬ 
ever,  New  York.  In  New  York, 
“crime  totals  showed  a  marked 
decrease.” 

Said  Mr.  Hoover:  “The  juve 


proximately  600  inches,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  which  ran  in  the 
Oregonian. 

Dewey  won  with  a  slighter 


tinned,  “or  Cincinnati  without  margin  than  the  proportion  of 


the  Times-Star.” 


advertising. 


Aftir  ♦hi  J'  r>  T-i  fiile  delinquent  of  the  war  years 

Dapper  Dan  jg  becoming  the  hardened  crimi- 
invitation^open  goff  tournament,  qj  today.” 


which  offers  $16,500  in  prizes, 
comes  the  club’s  fourth  annual 
hole-in-one  tournament.  At  $1 
an  entry,  hundreds  of  golfers, 
from  dubs  to  pros,  will  take  two 


It  would  be  folly,  of  course, 
for  the  Mirror  to  take  full  credit 
for  New  York’s  lowering  crime 
rate  for  its  youth  program.  But 
it  does  take  some  credit,  and  a 


FREE 


Ai _ a _ _  11  Ai-  uuca  taivc:  auiiic  oiava  o 

swell  the  stu^y  of  this  booklet  will  per- 
clubs  chanty  fund.  suade  any  fair-minded  person 

Then,  late  in  August,  comes  that  it  deserves  the  credit  it 
a  pre  season  National  Profes¬ 
sional  Football  League  exhibi¬ 
tion  game  between  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Steelers  and  the  Chicago 
Bears.  Last  year,  more  than  31,- 
000  fans — a  pre-season  record — 
crowded  in  for  this  annual 
Dapper  Dan  event,  and  dropped 
$13,924.57  into  the  National 
Greek  Relief  children’s  fund. 


Incmu  r«md«r- 
•hip  of  rour  id 
with  LIFE  ■  like  EYE 
CATCHER  pbotoi.  Ciid 
hr  blgKcM  idfartliin 
Nothing  llki  them  tnj 
where.  100  new  eubjeett 
monthlj.  Write  Cor  new 
FREE  proofs  No.  100 
.No  obligations.  EYE 
CATCHERS.  10  E.  38 
8t..  N.  Y.  C.  18.  I 


The  Preferred  Mat  for 
Hot  Weather  Operation 

Certified  Mats  cast  consistently  good  plates  at 
moderate  metal  temperatures.  Their  uniformity 
is  a  safeguard  against  troubles  which  sometimes 
make  summer  stereotyping  particularly  trying. 


for  dependable  stereotyping,  I 
rely  on  Certified  Mats  Y — 


rs 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  Rockafallwr  Plaza,  Oapl.  P,  Naw  York  W.  N-t 
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Portland  Ads 
Dispel  Worry 
Over  Bills 


RICH  FURROWS  AND  UNTIRING  HANDS 
MAKE  THIS  A  DEPENDABLE  MARKET 


A  21 -County  Area  That  Is  Doing 
a  Magnificent  Part  in  Pro¬ 
viding  Food  for  a  Hungry  ^ 
World. 


Portland,  Ore.  —  Newspaper 
advertising  in  the  Journal  and 
Oregonian  had  a  “new  look’”  for 
several  days  after  the  Memorial 
Day  flood  which  wiped  out  the 
households  of  nearly  19,000  per¬ 
sons  in  Vanport. 

A  "Paid  in  Full”  receipt  for 
customers  living  in  Vanport  was 
the  theme  of  Fox  Furniture  Co. 
advertising.  That  was  followed 
by  other  furniture  and  appliance 
stores,  giving  a  tangible  expres¬ 
sion  of  sympathy  to  the  disaster 
victims. 

Many  firms  advised  their  con¬ 
tract  customers  through  display 
advertisements  that,  by  special 
insurance  arrangement,  all 
money  paid  on  contract  on  ap¬ 
pliances  would  be  refunded  to 
Vanport  residents. 

Boots.  Boots,  Boots 
One  department  store  ran  a 
full-page  ad  on  rubber  boots  and 
the  stock  promptly  sold  out  to 
the  army  of  volunteers  working 
on  sandbags,  dikes  and  doing 
guard  duty.  Another  store  ad¬ 
vertised  “nearly  new,  self-pro- 
pdled  high-capacity  barges  (ar¬ 
my  weasels)  to  travel  on  land 
or  water”  at  $1,500.  Portland 
Hotel  Association  advertised: 
"Portland  hotels  are  not  flood¬ 
ed.” 

Classified  ads  on  lost  and 
found  articles  ranged  from  suit¬ 
cases  to  cats. 

Theater  business  increased  ap¬ 
preciably  when  ads  announce 
newsreel  pictures  of  the  flood  be¬ 
ing  shown  in  downtown  houses 
in  addition  to  regular  pro¬ 
grams. 

One  church  ran  a  2x6-inch  re¬ 
verse  ad  with  a  hand  pointing  to 
the  words:  “Who  Is  Guilty?” 
which  was  the  text  of  that  Sun¬ 
day  sermon  on  the  local  catas- 
trrahe. 

()ther  churches  and  unions 
ran  display  advertising  offering 
assistance  to  Vanport  families. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
used  a  2x9-inch  ad  to  notify 
policyholders  that  in  all  cases 
where  flood  conditions  prevent 
the  payment  of  a  premium  with¬ 
in  the  grace  period,  the  com¬ 
pany  would  grant  an  additional 
31  days  of  grace. 

G.  I.  Joe's  No.  2  store  was 
completely  watersoaked  so  their 
13-inch  ad  began:  “Our  Vancou¬ 
ver  Ave.  store  was  last  seen  go¬ 
ing  west,  at  Astoria,  so  we’re 
forced  to  have  a  sale  at  our  82nd 
Street  store.  Telephone  Mur¬ 
doch  1214  (at  low  tide).” 


Topeka,  with  over  one 
thousand  modern  retail 
outlets,  is  the  chief  mer¬ 
chandising  center  for  a 
trading  area  of  well  over 
400,000  progressive  peo¬ 
ple. 


Every  Enterprise  in  Topeka 
Operates  on  a  Permanent  Basis: 
Every  Farm  is  a  Scientifically 
Operated  Fixture! 


You  see  Kansas  farmers  in  two  places  .  .  . 
cultivating  or  gathering  crops,  or  lined  up  in 
local  banks  DEPOSITING  well-earned  dollars. 
Farewell  to  the  old  jalopy  .  .  .  howdy  to  the 
bright,  new  streamlined  car!  Farm  machinery 
that  was  “worn  to  the  bone”  has  been  replaced 
ed  appliances.  Homes  take  on  a  new  degree  of 
1  efficiency.  Wise  money  expended  wisely — a 


Miles  of  wheat  wave  a  welcome  and  40,753  big  farms  raise  every¬ 
thing  from  grain  to  prize  cattle:  from  lush  vegetables  to  porkers 
that  would  make  any  packer  happy !  These  farmers  have  a  $4,250,- 
000  reserve^  JUST  FOR  SPENDING  on  things  that  will  make  esu*ning 
MORE,  easier,  safer,  economically  sound. 


Every  clod  of  wealth-producing  earth  and  every  busy  machine  in 
this  market’s  numerous  established  industries,  packs  a  wallop  into 
sales  potentials  and  advertising  returns.  The  best  part  of  it  is,  the 
TOPEKANSAS  area  shows  consistently  rugged  growth,  month  by 
month.  Farm  income  at  all-time  high  during  ’47,  at  1^4  billion: 
(Sounds  like  a  Kansas  story)  Topeka  banks — 10  of  them — show 
$100,000,000  in  deposits:  State  oil  wells  are  increasing  in  number: 
The  great  packing  house  of  Morrell  has  added  $1,000,000  to  its 
Topeka  payroll,  and  transportation  lines,  by  air  and  by  land,  report 
huge  ups  in  business.  Whatever  the  turn  of  the  economic  tides, 
this  market  is  certain  of  its  future,  because  what  it  produces  and 
what  it  buys,  are  unvaryingly  essential.  The  use  of  these  two  news¬ 
papers  gives  any  national  advertiser  TWO  great  opportunities: 
Complete  coverage  of  the  Topeka-21 -Counties  area  AND  the  State, 
as  a  whole. 


Attack  on  Gambling 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Del  Ray, 

Rochester  Times-Union  school 
reporter,  found  pinball  machines 
operating  within  200  feet  of 
school  buildings  contrary  to  a 
city  ordinance.  From  principals 
he  learned  that  their  comp.aints 
had  not  brought  any  police  ac¬ 
tion  and  school  children  were 
squandering  their  lunch  money 
playing  the  machines.  A  story 
on  the  front  page,  plus  an  edi¬ 
torial,  resulted  in  speedy  moves 
hy  the  police  forcing  the  pro¬ 
prietors  to  get  rid  of  the  de¬ 
vices. 
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Texas  Group  Provides 
Circulation  Textbook 

By  Julian  Stag 


DALLAS,  Tex. — Texas  circula¬ 
tion  managers,  aided  and 
abetted  by  colleagues  elsewhere 
in  the  country  and  in  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  industry,  have 
written  a  book. 

It  took  three  years  to  write 
the  book,  which  Ls  entitled  sim¬ 
ply,  “Newspaper  Circulation.” 
The  authorship  is  ascribed  im¬ 
personally  to  the  Texas  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers'  Association  as 
a  whole. 

This  book,  which  has  just 
come  off  the  press  of  the  Steck 
Co.,  at  Austin.  Tex.,  is  probably 
the  only  complete,  non-aca¬ 
demic,  up-to-the-minute,  read¬ 
able  manual  covering  every 
phase  of  circulation  work. 

As  one  experienced  member 
of  the  newspaper  industry  in 
Texas  said.  "A  man  who  knew 
his  way  around  a  newspaper, 
could  run  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  the  book. 
He  wouldn’t  do  a  high-class  job, 
but  he'd  do  a  passable  job.” 

Ordered  for  Students 

One  professor  of  journalism, 
heading  the  department  of  a 
Texas  college,  ordered  10  copies 
of  “Newspaper  Circulation”  for 
his  departmental  library  when 
he  saw  the  book.  He  said  he 
set  a  premium  on  a  book  that 
was  the  work  of  practical  news¬ 
papermen,  rather  than  by  some 
other  journalism  professor.  The 
Dallas  Morning  News  bought  35 
copies  to  provide  each  of  its 
district  managers  with  one. 

“Newspaper  Circulation”  is  a 
green-covered,  232-page,  liberal¬ 
ly  illustrated  volume,  containing 
24  chapters  in  five  parts,  with 
preface,  foreword  glossary  of 
terms,  suggested  reading  list 
and  an  appendix  outlining  a 
training  program  for  circula¬ 
tion  departments. 

What  started  out  at  a  TCMA 
meeting  in  1945  to  be  a  little 
manual  for  use  in  high  school 
vocational  work  grew  in  scope 
to  become  an  elaborate,  care¬ 
fully  developed  and  fully  back¬ 
grounded  study  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  side  of  the  industry. 

A  need  for  a  thorough  book 
was  felt  in  two  directions.  First, 
the  TCMA  had  proposed  that 
the  so-called  “distributive”  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Texas  Department 
of  Vocational  Education  develop 
a  training  program  for  circula¬ 
tion  work  in  the  schools.  Educa¬ 
tional  officials  indicated  a  need 
for  instructional  material. 
Secondly,  the  circulation  man¬ 
agers  had  long  felt  a  need  for 
a  book  for  use  in  training  and 
encouraging  younger  men  in  the 
circulation  departments.  Basi¬ 
cally,  the  book  reflects  a  think¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  men  that  in  their  work  may 
be  found  fine  careers  for  bright 
young  men. 

Foreword  by  Dunsker 

Shiel  Dunsker,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  ( O. ) 
Post  and  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association  in  1947,  in  a  fore¬ 


word  to  the  book  strikes  the  ca¬ 
reer  keynote. 

"Circulation,”  writes  Duns¬ 
ker,  “can  take  you  to  the  top 
of  the  newspaper  profession 
and  you  can  start  in  circulation 
as  early  in  life  as  you  desire.” 

He  recounts  the  career  of 
Howard  Stodghill,  who  started 
out  as  a  carrier  boy,  went 
through  the  various  promotions 
to  become  circulation  manager, 
worked  on  newspapers  in  sev¬ 
eral  cities,  became  circulation 
director  of  Hearst  Newspapers 
and  finally  business  nvanager  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Dunsker  points  out  how,  in  its 
modern  phase,  circulation  has 
chalked  up  accomplishments 
“far  beyond  the  dreams  of  own¬ 
ers,  publishers  and  editors — 
and  the  adjustments  are  still 
going  on.” 

“Daily  newspaper  circulation 
departments.”  he  writes,  “have 
increased  circulation  revenue 
anywhere  from  100  to  700(^r  in 
the  past  15  years.  Many  news¬ 
papers  could  now  publish  daily 
even  if  advertising  revenue 
were  omitted. 

“Here  we  have  a  liability 
turned  into  the  newspapers 
greatest  asset.  Not  only  did  cir¬ 
culation.  in  the  early  years  of 
the  newspaper,  fail  to  bring 
revenue  into  the  till  but  it  did 
not  even  pay  its  own  way.  And 
today  circulation  brings  in  any¬ 
where  from  25  to  75^r  of  the 
newspaper's  revenue.  Surely  it 
took  good  business  practices  and 
acumen  to  turn  a  liability  de¬ 
partment  into  the  newspaper’s 
greatest  asset.” 

S3.S0  Per  Copy 

Through  committee  and  sub¬ 
committee  meetings,  individual 
assignments,  correspondence 
back  and  forth,  editing,  writing 
and  rewriting,  the  Circulation 
Managers  Association  gradually 
shaped  up  the  book  over  the 
three  years.  The  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
made  a  loan,  without  interest, 
to  the  TCMA  to  cover  the  cost 
of  printing  the  book,  the  loan 
to  be  repaid  from  sales  of  the 
book.  Copies  are  selling  at 
$3.50. 

Opening  chapters  of  “Newspa¬ 
per  Circulation”  create  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  background  by 
providing  a  history  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  newspaper  and  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  “the  newspaper  as 
a  force  in  democracy.”  These 
chapters  were  contributed  by 
members  of  the  editorial  staffs 
of  the  Dallas  News  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Pictures  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Joseph  Pulitzer,  repro¬ 
ductions  of  early  newspapers, 
and  scenes  of  all  phases  of  pres¬ 
ent  day  newspaper  work  illus¬ 
trate  the  opening  pages.  Part 
One  constitutes  an  “Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Newspaper  Circulation 
Work,”  including  a  study  of  all 
departments  of  a  newspaper  and 
the  interrelationship. 

Other  parts  of  the  book  are 


headed  “Circulation  Operation¬ 
al  Procedure,”  “Newspaper  Car¬ 
rier;  His  Responsibilities  and 
Training.”  “Duties  and  Train¬ 
ing  of  Supervisory  Personnel” 
and  “Country  Circulation.” 

An  idea  of  the  range  of  this 
book  may  be  had  from  citing, 
at  random,  some  of  the  topics 
covered  in  various  chapters:  A 
whole  chapter  on  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  (prepared 
for  the  book  by  the  ABC);  col¬ 
lections,  records  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing;  carrier  salesmanship  and 
training:  circulation  policies  and 
responsibilities  of  circulation 
executives;  duties  and  training 
of  supervisors  and  district  or 
branch  managers;  street  circula¬ 
tion  and  rackmen;  Sunday  farm 
service  on  rural  mail  routes. 

75  Illustrations 

Interestingly,  the  concluding 
chapter  of  the  whole  book  is 
headed.  “The  Editorial  Depart¬ 
ment  Is  the  Final  Salesman.” 
It  makes  this  point; 

“If  the  editorial  department 
does  not  give  the  reader  a  good 
product,  then  the  newspaper 
may  as  well  *not  have  been 
sold.” 

There  are  more  than  75  illus¬ 
trations,  ranging  from  a  picture 
of  a  carriers’  outing  to  promo¬ 
tional  literature  and  various 
types  of  forms  and  report  sheets, 
etc.,  used  in  many  circulation 
departments. 

When  “Newspaper  Circula¬ 
tion”  is  introduced  next  fall  in 
distributive  education  courses  in 
Texas,  it  will  be  a  text  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  will  combine  class¬ 
room  instruction  from  the  book 
with  actual  experience  working 


under  circulation  managers  u 
“training  sponsors.”  with  "lab¬ 
oratory  credit”  assigned  for  th* 
work. 

Jack  E.  Calvin,  country  circu- 
lation  manager  of  the  Houston 
Post,  and  Fain  Reynolds,  city 
circulation  manager  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  are  cred¬ 
ited  with  originally  instigating 
action  on  the  part  of  the  TCMA 
toward  creating  a  circulation 
training  program. 

Several  Collaborators 

Considerable  manuscript  work 
was  done  b.v  Arthur  T.  Lawson, 
formerly  circulation  manager  of 
the  old  Dallas  Dispatch,  who 
wrote  an  original  draft,  and 
Mayo  C.  Seamon,  circulation 
manager  of  the  El  Paso  Timej 
and  Herald  Post,  who  was  the 
author  of  some  of  the  chapters 
and  helped  prepare  the  final 
version.  Flint  Wilson  of  the 
Houston  Post  also  helped  or 
ganize  the  material  for  publi 
cation. 

P.  F.  (Pat)  Fincher  of  the 
Austin  Statesman  and  Americon, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee 
for  the  book,  acted  much  of  the 
time  as  a  clearing  house  for  ma 
terial.  Others  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  included  H.  E.  Murphree, 
Houston  Chronicle;  R.  M,  Frost. 
Beaumont  Enterprise  and  Jour¬ 
nal;  Sol  Katz.  Dallas  News;  R 
H.  McCoy,  Houston  Post,  and 
Cecil  Moore,  also  of  the  Austin 
American. 

Credit  is  also  given  to  Walter 
Aronoff  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times;  R.  F.  Marx  of  the  Lm 
Angeles  Times,  and  James  N.  J 
Shryock,  managing  director  of  I 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  | 
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General  Foods  presents  to  its  stockholders 

. . .  ^€t/Uofi 


Frances  Barton  is  a  friendly,  symbolic  personality  who  will 
henceforth  represent  to  the  consuming  public  the  knowledge, 
experience,  and  spirit  of  helpfulness  in  the  General  Foods  Con¬ 
sumer  Service  Department. 

By  identifying  the  many  consumer  services  of  General  Foods 
with  this  personality,  we  hope  to  build  an  asset  of  ever-increasing 
value. 


General  Foods  Corporation 

250  Park  Avenue  •  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Admen  Are  Alerted 
For  Retailing  Changes 


Santa  Monica,  Calif. — In  an 
“alert”  to  newspapers,  Charles 
A.  Larrian,  advertising  manager 
of  Famous  Department  Stores  of 
Los  Angeles,  warned  that  im¬ 
portant  retailing  changes  are 
developing  and  will  come  swift¬ 
ly. 

The  trends  include  door-to- 
door  selling,  and  self-service, 
Larrian  told  the  23rd  annual 


Otia  McAlpine 

convention  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers'  Association  at  the  uel 
Mar  Beach  Club  here. 

Already  under  way  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  build  stores  in  out¬ 
lying  districts,  Larrian  report¬ 
ed.  Mail  order  business  moves 
also  were  forecast. 

“Retailing  changes  will  come 
swiftly;  alert  yourselves,”  Lar¬ 
rian  urged.  “We  rely  on  our 
partnership  with  newspapers. 

“Are  newspapers  keeping  up 
with  basic  changes?  I  believe 
they  are  painted  with  the  same 
gilt  brush  as  the  stores,  and 
like  the  retail  merchants,  rarely 
eye  the  future  20  to  30  years 
hence. 

“Both  your  industry  and  mine 
have  been  rather  archaic  for 
years.  Basic  changes  are  com¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  —  are  you 
gearing  yourselves  for  ^em?” 

Varieties  oi  Help 

Newspapers  can  help  retailers 
in  many  ways,  and  already  are 
doing  so,  Larrian  said.  He  be¬ 
lieves  newspaper  assistance  can 
best  be  provided  in  many  little 
ways  and  listed  encouragement 
of  branch  retail  outlets,  market¬ 
ing  information  and  guidance, 
continuous  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provement  of  advertising  copy, 
concise  presentations  of  market¬ 
ing  conditions,  development  of 
special  days  and  selling  events. 

He  suggested  syndication  by 
the  association  to  member  news¬ 
papers  of  outstanding  promo¬ 
tions. 

“Your  advertising  men,”  he 
said,  “could  then  show  them  to 
us  retailers.  We  are  too  apt 
to  continue  to  use  space  after  a 
attem  we  fall  into.  One  aid 

obtain  from  the  Santa  Ana 
Register  is  a  regular  rraort  on 
how  much  space  retailers  in 
that  field  are  using.” 

Herbert  W.  Tushingham,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manaser, 
Camden  ( N.  J. )  Courier-Post, 
in  this  area  for  the  national  clas¬ 
sified  convention,  declared  “clas¬ 
sified  is  on  the  verge  of  its 
greatest  public  recognition  in 
all  history.” 

S4 


Tushingham  r  e  c  o  m  mended 
that  each  newspaper  meet  the 
rising  cost  problem,  estimated  at 
10  to  15%  for  this  year,  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  conference  of  its  depart¬ 
ment  heads  to  map  savings  for 
all  departments. 

For  classified  departments  he 
suggested  a  campai«;n  against 
errors — “which  cost  $50  to  $75 
monthly  on  many  newspapers,” 
reduce  classifications;  cut  billing 
costs;  analyze  routines  and  slow¬ 
ly  reduce  unnecessary  person¬ 
nel;  cut  the  number  of  forms 
used  and  develop  new  classified 
sources. 

On  rates,  Tushingham  said 
commercial  rates  should  be 
maintained  in  the  highest  cate¬ 
gory  and  contract  rates  in  the 
“high”  bracket. 

“But,”  he  advised,  “do  not  ad¬ 
vance  transient.  Mrs.  Jones 
means  more  to  you  than  any 
other  party.  She  is  as  valuable 
as  the  presses  that  print  news¬ 
papers.” 

R.  S.  Nicholson  of  West-Holli- 
day  Co.,  stressed  the  need  of 
continuous  selling  to  keep  na¬ 
tional  advertising  rolling  alons 
its  present  newspaper  trend, 
fielding  Reports 

Don  Belding  reported  the 
joint  committee's  sequence  of  a 
dozen  ads  on  the  American  Sys¬ 
tem  would  be  ready  by  fall. 
Sixty-five  films  are  now  In  use, 
and  3,500  kits  have  been  sold, 
he  said,  but  apathy  continues 
the  major  problem  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  work. 

New  officers  of  the  two  re¬ 
gional  sections  of  CNAMA  were 
installed.  Clair  B.  Otis,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Eureka  News¬ 
papers,  succeeded  W.  B.  Klrkes, 
San  Mateo  Times,  as  president 
of  the  Northern  Unit;  Charles 
McAlpine,  Santa  Monica  Out¬ 
look,  and  convention  chairman, 
succeeded  Charles  Burchett  as 
head  of  the  Southern  Unit. 

The  annual  agency-advertis¬ 
ing  executives  luncheon  was 
attended  by  397  persons. 

The  three-minute  speech  sys¬ 
tem  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time  in  CNAMA  history.  Fran¬ 
cis  Cisilini,  Salinas  Californian, 
urged  8%  of  new  business  gross 
go  for  an  incentive  plan  based 
on  a  percentage  for  each  man 
and  also  for  a  special  depart¬ 
ment-wide  basis  when  quotas 
are  attained.  John  Olmsted, 
Petaluma  Argus  Courier,  said 
continuous  changes  in  each 
plant’s  physical  structure  are 
necessary  and  advisable. 

Linage  may  be  developed  on 
some  accounts  by  getting  the 
advertiser  to  analyze  regional 
sales  and  compare  them  with 
media  used  and  amounts  spent, 
said  Ralph  Markham,  Van  Nuys 
News.  The  best  way  to  meet 
competition  is  to  beat  it,  before 
it  starts,  by  a  service  program, 
reported  James  Metcaue,  San 
Fernando  Sun. 

“Sweat,  service  and  under¬ 
standing  knowledge  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  problems  are  the  keys  to 
sales,”  reported  F.  C.  Addleman, 
Long  Beach  Press  Telegram. 

Fred  Cobley,  Glendale  News- 


Press,  urged  use  of  sales  tools 
and  aids  to  help  salesmen  that 
they  may  devote  themselves  to 
selling,  Robert  Keeley,  Burlin¬ 
game  Advance,  defended  spe¬ 
cials  as  a  way  to  developing 
new  accounts,  while  Carey 
Guichard,  Watsonville  Register- 
Pajaronian,  said  special  edition 
mechanical  department  over¬ 
time  often  eats  up  revenues. 

Hugh  Baumberger,  Southern 
California  Associated  News¬ 
papers,  said  chain  stores  should 
be  encouraged  to  open  in  one’s 
territory  and  well  serviced 
afterwards.  They  are  more 
stable  in  advertising  placements 
and  cause  other  merchants  to 
promote,  he  declared.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  six  newspapers  showed 
chains  averaged  45%  of  linage 
placed,  Baumberger  said. 

Southern  California’s  popula¬ 
tion  growth  means  Los  Angeles 
County  alone  will  be  the  second 
largest  in  the  nation  by  1950  if 
the  present  expansion  rate  con¬ 
tinues,  declared  Kenneth  Flood, 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune.  This 
means  thousands  of  new  retail 
establishments  depend  on  news¬ 
papers  doing  a  job  of  selling, 
demands  newspaper  service  ex¬ 
pansions  and  credit  extension 
altertness. 

Local  Successes  Pay 

Joseph  Goularte,  Redwood 
City  Tribune,  said  general  pro¬ 
motion  is  important,  but  stories 
“of  our  own  local  successes 
make  much  more  of  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  retailer  and  public.” 

The  Alhambra  Post  Advocate 
(Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers)  in  the  under  10,000 
circulation  class,  took  three  first 
places  in  the  advertising  awards. 

First  places,  with  daily  over 
10,000,  daily  under  10,000  and 
weekly  listed  in  that  order  of 
each  classification,  follow: 

Special  Edition  —  Pasadena 
Star-News,  Monterey  Peninsula 
Herald  and  Hemet  News. 

Local  retail  series:  Salinas 
Californian,  Monrovia  News 
Post,  Santa  Ana  Sunday  Globe. 

Ready  to  Wear  Series — Santa 
Monica  Outlook,  Monrovia  News 
Post,  Torrance  Herald. 

Retail  Food  Series— Glendale 
News  Press,  Monrovia  News 
Post,  Bell-Maywood  Industrial 
Post. 

National  Merchandising  Serv¬ 
ice — Ventura  Star-Free  Press, 
Red  Bluff  Daily  News,  El  Cajon 
Valley  News. 


I.  D.  Funk,  left.  Santa  Monica  Oot- 
look,  hands  A1  Davis,  advertising 
mangaer,  one  oi  three  awordi 

won  by  Monrovia  News  Post 

ATF  Goes  on  Record 
With  Business  Report 

Thomas  Roy  Jones,  president 
of  ATF,  Inc.,  spoke  directly  to 
his  3,680  employes  in  their  own 
homes  as  he  delivered  his  fiscal 
year  end  message.  He  did  it  on 
phonograph  records,  attached  to 
printed  financial  reports  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  the  employes 
and  mailed  to  their  residences. 

ATF,  Inc.,  is  the  parent  firm 
of  American  Type  Founders, 
Inc.,  printing  supply  and  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  and  sev¬ 
eral  affiliates. 

The  report  showed  ATF  had 
a  1948  net  profit  of  $2,614,697 
or  $4.60  per  share  against  a  1947 
net  of  $913,675  or  $1.61  a  share. 
Net  sales  in  1948  were  $36,870,- 
914,  against  $26,458,736  for  1947, 

The  28-page  1948  employes’ 
report  shows  that  of  each  $1 
ATF  received  during  the  fiscal 
year — ended  March  31 — in  the 
resultant  distribution  employes 
got  33  cents,  while  the  more 
than  5,400  owners  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  stockholders,  received 
1.5  cents,  ’The  rest  of  the  dollar 
went  to  suppliers  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  39.1  cents;  for  operating 
expense,  12.2;  for  taxes,  5.7; 
wear  and  tear,  2.4;  officers.  1.4; 
and,  reserves  for  growth,  4.7. 

■ 

Peace  Prayer  Praised 

Jackson,  Mich. — ^The  Jacksm 
Citizen  Patriot  recently  was  » 
corded  a  resolution  of  praise 
from  the  city  commission  for  in 
editorial  by  Carl  M.  Saunden 
which  brought  a  nationwide 
prayer  for  peace  on  Memorial 
Day. 
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Medicine  Advertisers 
Ask  Better  Position 


Pegler  Dared 
To  Edit  Weekly 


aSJX  D6ll6r  IrOSlllOIl  Raymondviixe,  Tex  — can  R. 

A  Miller,  publisher  Of  the  weekly 

j  „  .  ,  ,  •  Raymondville  Chronicle,  has  in- 

WASHINGTON  —  Based  upon  profitable  revenues  that  the  vited  Westbrook  Pegler  to  try 
preliminary  studies,  patent  newspaper  has.  Another  thing  hig  hand  at  running  a  weekly 
and  proprietary  medicine  adver-  about  it,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  newspaper, 
tisers  have  concluded  that  news-  here  today  and  tomorrow;  it  isn't  Miller  oiled  up  his  typewriter 
papers  are  discriminating  against  affected  very  much  by  peace  or  and  composing  machine  and 
their  advertisements  and  have  war,  depressions  or  good  times,  went  after  Pegler  in  an  editorial, 
voted,  through  their  national  It  goes  right  along.”  “Pegler,”  he  wrote,  “I’ve  often 


trade  body,  to  make  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  the  problem  after 
which  decision  will  be  made  as 
to  Ae  type  of  action  to  be  taken. 

This  announcement  has  been 


Century-old  Papers 
Featured  in  Exhibit 


“Pegler,”  he  wrote,  “I’ve  often 
thought  about  having  you  come 
down  to  Raymondville  some 
time  and  hammer  out  a  few  col¬ 
umns  for  me. 

“If  you  had  been  a  country 


This  armouncement  nas  oeen  ^n  exhibit  of  New  York  City  “If  you  had  been  a  country 
made  by  Dr.  F.  J.  CuHen,  execu-  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  editor  .  .  .  and  had  written  all 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Pro-  g  century  ago  will  be  a  feature  those  things  about  Eleanor  and 
prietary  i^ociation  of  America,  gf  the  100th  anniversary  cele-  Franklin,  supposing  they  were 
He  explained:  bration  of  the  Union  Square  your  neighbors,  you  would  have 

“This  discrimination  takes  Savings  Bank,  June  23,  through  had  your  eyes  scratched  out.” 


place  in  the  form  of  bad  posi-  July  2.  It  will  comprise  origi- 
tion  in  the  papers  and  in  many  nals  and  facsimiles  of  1848  news- 


Colwell  Promoted 


cases  the  piling  up  of  five  or  papers  and  periodicals  which  Kansas  City Ward  Colwell 

six,  and  as  many  as  15  proprie-  are  still  being  published  in  New  has  been  named  southwest  divi- 
tary  advertisements,  one  over  York.  ,  .  ,  ,  sion  radio  editor  for  the  United 


tary  advertisements,  one  over  York.  4  u  <  *  j  sion  radio  ^itor  for  the  United 

the  other  on  a  single  page.  The  newspapers  to  be  featured  prggs.  His  appointment  was  an- 

The  association  s  membership,  and  the  dates  they  or  their  di-  nnnnreH  in  Kanca*!  Citv  hv  Fred 

antec^ents  w we  founded  ^  kcCabe,  southwest  dfvision 
80%  of  the  packaged  medi-  include:  New  York  Post  and  manaoor  r-niwroii  ininoH  iTnitoH 


packaged  medi-  include: 


cines  produced  in  this  country. 
Plann^  is  a  study  upon  which 


Home  News,  1801;  Morning  proco  in  iq'^7 
Telegraph,  1805;  Journal  of  ^ 


manager.  Colwell  joined  United 


a  comprehensive  report  will  be  Commerce,  1827;  New  York  Sun, 
made  to  the  members,  including  1833;  Staats-Zeitung  und  Herold, 


a  listing  of  newspapers  “that  German-language  daily,  1834; 
are  in  the  habit  of  burying  pro-  Commercial  &  Financial  Chron- 


prietary  advertisements.”  icle,  1839;  Ne 

WiJiam  Resor,  chairman  of  Tribune,  1841, 
the  trade  organization's  commit-  Eagle,  1841. 

tee  on  advertising,  submitted  _ 

the  following  report  on  behalf  __  ,  _ 

of  himself  and  his  associates;  Tj  » 

“We  have  had  about  five  meet- 
tags  of  the  committee  in  New 
York  in  the  past  year,  work- 
iM  closely  with  the  Washington  r  tw 

office.  We  divided  the  country 


1833;  Staats-Zeitung  und  Herold,  OUU  at  FlCniC 
German-language  daily,  1834;  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  —  More 
Commercial  &  Financial  Chron-  than  600  employes  and  members 
icle,  1839;  New  York  Herald  of  their  families  attended  the 


Tribune,  1841,  and  Brooklyn  annual  picnic  of  the  Piedmont 
Eagle,  1841.  Publishing  Co.,  June  7. 

Bishop  Thanks  Hearst 
For  Restoring  Missions 


into  zones  and  have  had  repre-  t  tttc 

sentative  newspapers,  as  well  as  ^ 

radio  commercials  gone  over 
carefully,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  dignity.  Mission 
that,  by  and  large,  the  copy  is  been  rraedi 
clean  and  very  honest  and  cer-  memorial  o 
tainly  not  misleading.  d^ys,  a  I 

“A  situation  exists  in  newspa-  today,  an 

pers  with  which  we  have  not  ^  4® 

been  fully  cognizant.  That  is, 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  newsprint  sible  through  th 
and  the  fact  that  newspapers 
have  been  so  crowded,  there  has  distribu 

been  a  tendency  on  the  part  missions 

of  the  publishers  to  pile  up  ^5® 
proprietary  advertisements  one  ‘^^pductM  by  thi 
over  another,  and  even  in  some  ysius  J.  Willingc 
cases  to  put  them  on  the  real  2,*  t”®  diocese 
estate  page.  Fresno,  during 

“We  have  made  a  check  of  50  bration  in  whic 
newspapers,  a  continuing  study,  cr®®ds  joined  t( 
and  you  would  be  surprised  that  restoration  of 
only  eight  of  them  are  giving  historical  and 
proprietary  medicine  advertis-  t,-  .. 

ing  what  I  think  is  a  fair  posi-  Said  Bishop  V 

tion.  We  know  from  studies  on  “I  wish  to  e: 

readership  that  the  readership  found  sentimen 
of  advertisements  that  are  buried  for  this  aid  and 
falls  away  to  practically  nothing,  the  rehabilitatic 
We  also  know  that  it  costs  us  missions. 

30%  more  for  advertising  in  “Through  a  g< 
newroapers  and  magazines  than  funds,  the  work 
it  did  before  the  war.  If  we  are  and  the  work  th 
Nying  more  money  and  getting  on  the  other  mi 
less  results,  it  seems  to  me  that  made  p  o  s  s  i  b  ] 
it  is  something  we  should  look  amounts  to  $50( 
“to.  tributed  to  all  1 

"A  list  of  these  papers  that  are  from  San  1 

In  the  habit  of  burying  our  ad-  Francisco, 
vertisements  completely  is  avail-  “We  have  finl 
Mie,  or  will  be  made  available,  intend  to  conti 
I  believe  that  the  amount  of  Juan,  Bautista  < 
®oney  spent  by  this  group  In  most  forlorn  a 
“•wspapers  represents  probably  doned  of  all  th 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  Antonio. 
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SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  Calif.,— 

Restored  to  its  old  beauty  and 
dignity.  Mission  San  Luis  Obispo 
has  been  rededicated  as  "a  last¬ 
ing  memorial  of  the  charity  of 
other  days,  a  bulwark  for  the 
faith  today,  and  an  assurance 
of  hope  for  the  future.” 

The  restoration  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  grant  of  $500,- 
000  from  the  Hearst  Foundation, 
to  be  distributed  among  the 
coastal  missions  for  similar  work. 

The  solemn  rededication  was 
conducted  by  the  Most  Rev.  Alo- 
ysius  J.  Willinger,  C.S.R.,  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Monterey- 
Fresno,  during  a  day-long  cele¬ 
bration  in  which  people  of  all 
creeds  joined  to  rejoice  in  the 
restoration  of  the  176-year-old 
historical  and  religious  land¬ 
mark. 

Said  Bishop  Willinger: 

“I  wish  to  express  our  pro¬ 
found  sentiments  of  gratitude 
for  this  aid  and  cooperation  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  these  old 
missions. 

“Through  a  generous  grant  of 
funds,  the  work  on  this  mission 
and  the  work  that  is  to  continue 
on  the  other  missions  has  been 
made  possible.  The  grant 
amounts  to  $500,000,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  the  coastal  mis¬ 
sions  from  San  Diego  up  to  San 
Francisco. 

“We  have  finished  here.  We 
intend  to  continue  with  San 
Juan,  Bautista  and,  finally,  the 
most  forlorn  and  most  aban¬ 
doned  of  all  the  missions,  ^n 
Antonio. 


“It  was,  indeed,  a  most  gener¬ 
ous  and  most  noble,  public-spir¬ 
ited  gesture,  which  calls  for  uni¬ 
versal  admiration  and  praise, 
and  solicits  the  gratitude,  not 
only  of  all  Catholics  but  of  all 
the  people  of  this  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  of  all  the  admirers 
of  the  old  missions  of  which 
each  mission  constitutes  a 
link.” 

Sketching  the  history  of  the 
mission,  which  he  described  as 
“one  of  the  first  outposts  of  faith 
and  civilization  in  the  West,” 
Father  Eric  O’Brien,  O.F.M., 
spoke  of  the  faith  and  courage 
of  the  Franciscans  of  the  early 
days. 

“Here,”  he  said,  “lonely  and 
learned  men  have  stood  amid 
an  alien  race  and  have  striven 
to  bring  the  high  and  beautiful 
and  sometimes  terrifying  truths 
of  God  within  the  compass  of 
unlettered  minds. 

“This  church  is  no  mere  mu¬ 
seum.  Its  walls  are  redolent  of 
memories.  Here,  as  upon  a 
stage,  the  leading  actors  in  the 
drama  of  our  history  have 
played  their  parts.  •  •  • 

“One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
founding  of  this  mission  was  to 
prevent  the  occupation  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  the  Russians.  Today 
again,  we  face  the  danger  of  for¬ 
eign  domination,  not  perhaps  by 
force  of  arms,  but  by  the  insidi¬ 
ous  undermining  of  our  Chris¬ 
tian  and  American  principles. 
We  must  work  to  rectify  the 
evils  and  abuses  on  which  such 
radicalism  thrives.” 


Mercury  Firm 
Also  Acquires 
Mediord  Press 

Medford,  Mass.  —  Asquisition 
of  the  Medford  Press,  three- 
year-old  paid  circulation  week¬ 
ly  by  Medford  Publications, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Daily 
Mercury  and  Weekly  Messen¬ 
ger,  was  made  this  week  by 
David  Brickman,  vicepresident, 
general  manager  and  ^itor  and 
publisher  of  the  two  papers. 
Previous  owner  of  the  Press 
was  Ward  C.  Cramer. 

Sale  of  the  Press  to  Medford 
Publications  follows  by  several 
weeks  the  purchase  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  the  Weekly  Courier,  a 
six-year-old  free  distribution 
paper  founded  by  the  late 
Phillip  Jerguson,  local  banker. 

The  Daily  Mercury  and  week¬ 
ly  Messenger  now  remain  the 
only  newspapers  published  in 
Medford,  a  suburb  of  Boston. 

Brickman  said  the  Press  will 
be  incorporated  with  the  Week¬ 
ly  Messenger  which  for  the  past 
several  weeks  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  the  Weekly  Messenger 
and  Courier. 

The  Mercury  and  Messenger 
went  under  new  ownership  on 
Dec.  1  when  the  papers  were 
purchased  from  Dana  Wingate 
Kelley,  grandson  of  the  late 
James  D.  Wingate  who  con¬ 
verted  the  Mercury  from  a 
weekly  to  a  daily  21  years  ago. 

Other  Transactions 

LT.  COL.  MELVIN  C.  WATERS 

has  assumed  the  duties  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Coffee 
County  (Ga.)  Progress,  weekly 
paper  which  he  recently  pur¬ 
chase. 

•  *  • 

Announcement  has  been  made 
that  the  Montgomery  (Va.) 
News-Messenger,  weekly  former¬ 
ly  owned  and  edited  by  Harwell 
M.  Darby,  has  been  sold  to 
Franklin  H.  Titlow,  Jr.,  of  Pass 
Christian.  Miss. 

•  •  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Jones 
of  Fullerton,  Calif.,  have  pur¬ 
chased  Rialto  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Rialto  Record 
and  Bloomington  News,  from 
Fred  K.  Emich.  The  transac¬ 
tion  was  handled  by  Joseph  A. 
Synder.  newspaper  broker,  of 
Culver  City,  Calif. 

Jones,  whose  father  was  a 
pioneer  San  Joaquin  Valley 
publisher,  has  been  associated 
with  Fullerton  Junior  College 
in  the  Journalism  department. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Whittier 
College  and  was  in  active  news¬ 
paper  work  before  coming  to 
Fullerton  College.  Mrs.  Jones  Is 
a  native  of  Fullerton  and  a 
graduate  of  'Whittier  College. 

Emich,  who  bought  the  papers 
four  years  ago,  built  the  plant 
into  one  of  the  most  modern  in 
Southern  California. 

•  •  • 

Walter  B.  Van  Winter,  dean 
of  editors  in  the  Kickapoo  Val¬ 
ley  and  publisher  of  the  Violo 
(Wis.)  News  for  37  years,  has 
sold  the  newspaper  business, 
plant  and  building  to  Jack  E. 
Vermeul,  formerly  of  Portland, 
Ore. 
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Wachs 


Pigeon  Derby 
Provides  Fun 
In  Kentucky 

Mammoth  Cave,  Ky. — A  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  midsummer  meeting 
of  the  Kentucky  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here  was  a  pigeon  derby 
staged  by  Fred 
B.  Wachs,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of 
the  Lexington 
(  K  y .  )  Herald- 
Leader  and 
president  of 
KPA. 

Women  dele¬ 
gates.  represent¬ 
ing  newspapers 
from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  drew  for 
the  right  to 
sponsor  18  pig¬ 
eons  in  the  race  in  the  names  of 
their  respective  newspapers. 

The  pigeons  were  released  at 
the  Mammoth  Cave  hotel  amphi¬ 
theater  at  one  of  the  morning 
sessions  of  the  KPA  meeting 
and  were  back  in  their  home 
lofts  at  Lexington  in  a  few 
hours.  The  flight  was  approxi¬ 
mately  150  miles. 

Mrs.  Delmar  Adams.  Jessa¬ 
mine  Journal,  Nicholasville,  was 
sponsor  of  the  winning  pigeon 
and  received  a  $75  cash  award. 
The  second-place  bird  repre¬ 
sented  Mrs.  J.  L.  Crawford,  Cor¬ 
bin  Daily  Tribune,  who  received 
a  $50  prize.  To  Mrs.  John 
Gaines,  Park  City  Daily  News, 
Bowling  Green,  a  handsome  bou¬ 
doir  set  w^  awarded  for  enter¬ 
ing  the  pigeon  which  finished 
third. 

A  19-pound  Kentucky  country 
ham  went  to  Mrs.  Roscoe  Downs, 
Hancock  Clarion,  Hawesville,  in 
whose  name  the  fourth-place 
pigeon  competed. 

A  special  edition  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald,  which  carried  a 
listing  of  the  entries  and  prob¬ 
able  odds,  was  flown  to  Mam¬ 
moth  Cave  from  Lexington  and 
was  the  first  announcement  of 
the  “derby”  received  by  KPA 
delegates. 

Under  Wachs,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Kentucky  are  raising 
funds  to  build  better  hospital  fa¬ 
cilities  for  crippled  children. 
Earlier  this  year  the  Herald- 
Leader  spearheaded  a  campaign 
which  raised  $100,000  for  cen¬ 
tral  Kentucky’s  first  hospital  iso¬ 
lation  ward.  The  ward,  already 
under  construction  at  the  time 
of  the  campaign,  is  in  operation 
and  this  month  received  its  first 
polio  patient.  The  Plug  Horse 
Derby,  which  made  the  first 
large  contribution.  $1,000.  to  the 
KPA  sports  fund,  is  to  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  early  Sunday  re¬ 
leases  of  the  Rusty  Riley  adven¬ 
ture  strip. 

Somerset  Journal  was  award¬ 
ed  the  “best  all-around  commun¬ 
ity  newspaper  of  1948”  prize. 
The  Journal,  a  weekly,  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mrs.  May  Williams 
and  edit^  by  Jerry  P.  Leibman. 
They  will  receive  a  silver  tro¬ 
phy  given  by  the  Lexington 
Herald  Leader. 

Providence  Journal-Enterprise 
was  given  the  second  place  cer¬ 
tificate.  It  is  edited  by  J. 
Lamarr  Bradley. 

Trimble  Democrat  of  Bedford, 


won  the  Louisuille  Courier- 
Journal  silver  trophy  for  the 
best  front  pane.  Frank  C.  Bell 
is  editor. 

Brown  Lee  Gates,  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  in  his  first  year  in 
the  newspaper  business,  won  a 
trophy  for  the  best  news  story. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Cynthiana  Democrat. 

■ 

Cartoon  Contest 
Condemned  by 
Guild  Leaders 

A  resolution  condemning  the 
cartoon  contest  of  the  National 
Physicians  Committee  w£is 
adopted  recently  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Executive  Board  of  Am¬ 
erican  Newspaper  Guild. 

Secretary-'Treasurer  Ralph  B. 
Novak  issued  the  text  of  the  res¬ 
olution,  as  follows: 

“Whereas,  the  National  Physi¬ 
cians  Committee  for  the  Exten¬ 
sion  of  Medical  Service,  in  pub¬ 
lished  advertisements,  has  of¬ 
fered  prizes  totaling  $3,000  to 
newspaper  and  news  syndicate 
cartoonists  attacking  national 
health  insurance,  such  cartoons 
to  be  judged  on  a  basis  of  ‘ef¬ 
fective  portrayal  of  the  meaning 
and  implications  of  political  dis¬ 
tribution  of  health  care  services 
in  the  United  States’  and 

“Whereas,  a  condition  of  these 
awards  is  that  the  cartoonists 
must  be  regularly  employed,  and 
the  cartoons  must  have  appeared 
in  the  public  press,  and 

“Whereas,  this  is  an  attempt  to 
bribe  working  newspaper  people 
to  use  their  talents  and  their 
jobs  in  propaganda  for  a  special 
interest,  now 

“Therefore  Be  It  Resolved, 
That  the  International  Executive 
Board  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  condemns  this  contest 
as  an  attack  on  the  individual 
integrity  of  newspaper  people, 
an  attempt  to  undermine  the 
ethics  of  their  profession,  and 
a  threat  to  independent  think¬ 
ing.” 

■ 

Foy  Leaves  Agency 
To  Join  Koppers  Co. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — Fred  C.  Foy, 
vicepresident  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  has  accepted  an 
appointment  as  vicepresident 
and  manager  of  the  Sales  De¬ 
partment,  Central  Staff,  of  Kop¬ 
pers  Company,  Inc. 

As  general  manager  of  the  De¬ 
troit  office  of  the  'Thompson  or¬ 
ganization.  Foy  has  been  super¬ 
visor  of  all  phases  of  the  Ford 
IVSotor  Co.  advertising,  which  is 
handled  by  that  agency.  He  will 
leave  the  Thompson  Company 
on  July  1,  and  will  assume  his 
new  duties  at  Pittsburgh  head¬ 
quarters  of  Koppers  on  Aug.  1. 


Home  Life  Magazine 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  Home  Life  Magazine  made 
its  initial  appearance  as  a  Satur¬ 
day  supplement  June  12.  It  rep¬ 
resents  a  magazine  conversion 
from  the  former  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion.  It  still  is  rotogravure.  The 
first  issue  consisting  of  12  pages, 
tabloid  size,  had  a  two-color 
cover.  Tom  Collins  is  editor. 


Walter  Howey 
Featured  in 
Cosmopolitan 

Real  life  Walter  Howey  out- 
front-pages  the  reel  life  editor 
of  “The  Front  Page,”  for  which 
he  is  prototype. 

Highlights  of  his  story  are 
told  by  J.  P.  McEvoy  in  June 
Cosmopolitan.  McEvoy  ques¬ 
tioned  movie  script  authors  Ben 
Hecht  and  Charles  MacArthur 
and  they  said,  “He  did  those 
fantastic  things  we  portrayed  in 
the  play — and  more.  We  didn’t 
have  to  make  up  a  thing.” 

The  Howey  profile  is  a  story 
that  staffers  of  the  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  have  longed  to  do,  but  the 
assignment  went  to  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest  staffer  McEvoy,  long-time 
acquaintance  of  Howey. 

Howey  got  an  incredible  scoop 
for  the  Daily  News,  first  day 
after  he  land^  in  Chicago  after 
leaving  the  Fort  Dodge  (la.) 
Chronicle,  where  he  had  scooped 
the  state  on  the  death  of  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  in  1901. 

He  observ^  a  knight  and 
three  fairies  pop  out  of  an  open 
manhole.  Actually,  they  were 
characters  escaping  from  the 
famous  Iroquois  Theatre  fire. 
From  a  retail  store  telephone  he 
called  the  paper,  marshalled  re¬ 
porters  and  relayed  the  dra¬ 
matic  bits  in  a  fashion  that  was 
a  preview  of  the  talents  that 
were  to  make  him  one  of  the 
most  sensational  circulation 
builders  in  a  day  of  tooth-and- 
fang  circulation  fights. 

Won  Many  Firsts 

Howey  lived  to  become  a  cur¬ 
rent  legend,  which  somewhat  ob¬ 
scured  his  less  sensational  and 
more  durable  accomplishments, 
as  recited  by  Mr.  McEvoy: 

He  printed  first  movie  col¬ 
umn,  first  radio  column,  first 
medical  column,  and  first  “sol¬ 
dier’s  friend”  column. 

He  is  credited  with  dummy¬ 
ing  the  first  tabloid  pictorial  in 
the  U.  S.  When  it  was  shown  to 
Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson 
and  Col.  Robert  R.  MIcCormick 
it  set  off  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  A  few  months  later  he 
organized,  staffed  and  produced 
the  New  York  Mirror  on  ten 
days’  notice. 

McEvoy  also  claims  for  Howey 
that  he  can  set  type,  his  inven¬ 
tions  have  speeded  up  the  proc¬ 
ess  in  the  engraving  room,  and 
he  covers  a  story  more  quickly 
than  his  rejiorters,  and  writes  it 
better,  afterward. 

Howey  is  editor  of  American 
Weekly  and  of  the  Boston 
( Mass. )  Record- American. 

Stunts  credited  to  Howey  in¬ 
clude  talking  the  warden  of  Jo¬ 
liet  prison  into  furnishing  four 
convicted  safe-crackers  to  open 
a  bank  vault  in  which  a  girl 
was  supposed  to  have  been  acci¬ 
dently  incarcerated.  The  vault 
was  empty.  The  safe-crackers 
wept  to  think  of  her  narrow  es¬ 
cape  and  Howey  wrote  head¬ 
lines  that  turned  a  farce  into  a 
coup. 

HUMANITY  IS  A  WONDER¬ 
FUL  THING,  it  said. 

By  this  time,  Howey  was  with 
Hearst’s  Chicago  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner.  Howey  was  city  editor  of 
the  Tribune  when  he  published 


a  press-agent  blurb  because  fae 
judged  it  was  also  a  news  story. 
He  went  to  the  Herald-Examiner 
when  Tribune’s  Patterson  ran  a 
four-line  apology  for  the  blurb. 

Other  bizarrerie  attributed  to 
Howey : 

Holding  crime  suspects  in 
hotel  rooms  until  they  con¬ 
fessed  exclusively  for  the  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner. 

Use  of  three  Chicago  police 
as  part  of  his  editorial  staff. 


Circulation  Builder 

Bamboozling  the  competition 
with  a  faked  Indian  potentate 
in  a  cloak-and-dagger  plot,  part 
of  a  coming  Herald-Examiner 
serial.  He  used  the  publicity 
to  add  70,000  circulation. 

Sent  to  Boston  with  orders  to 
tack  on  50,000  circulation  in  sir 
months!  He  succeeded  in  six 
days.  He  used  a  formula  that 
was  time-tested  with  Howey: 
Find  a  repentant  sinner. 
“People  are  more  interested  in 
the  repentance  of  a  wayward 
soul  than  they  are  in  them¬ 
selves,”  Howey  claims. 

He  has  another  formula  that 
builds  circulation.  It  harks  back 
to  the  “humanity  is  wonderful" 
headline.  He  so  featured  a 
little  girl  wanting  a  home  that 
he  had  Chicagoans  worried  and 
caused  Proprietor  Hearst  to  wire 
$10,000.  “Please  buy  the  little 
girl  a  home.  You’re  breaking 
my  heart,”  the  Hearst  message 
said. 

■ 

Lehrbas  and  Beatty 
Now  on  'Voice'  Team 

Washington  —  Lloyd  Lehrbas, 
longtime  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent,  will  begin  his  duties 
as  director  of  the  Office  of  Inter¬ 
national  Information  ( including 
the  Voice  of  America),  State 
Department,  June  20,  marking 
the  first  time  since  before  the 
war  that  he  has  not  competed 
around  the  world  with  Edward 
Beatty,  United  Press  corp 
spondent  who  has  become  chief 
of  the  news  desk  for  what  will 
be  Lehrbas’  office  in  New  York 
City. 

Lehrbas  and  Beatty  met  in 
many  foreign  capitals.  Place¬ 
ment  of  a  former  AP  man  and  a 
U.P.  man  in  top  spots  with  “The 
Voice”  suggests  the  possibility 
those  press  association  servifes 
may  become  available  to  the 
State  Department  eventually. 

■ 

Fashion  Copy  Writer 
Wins  Scholarship 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  annual 
Neiman  -  Marcus  scholarship  to 
the  Tobe-Coburn  School,  for 
Fashion  Careers,  New  York, 
which  last  year  went  to  an  Aus¬ 
tin  newspaperwoman,  will  go 
this  year  to  a  member  of  the 
advertising  department  of  a 
Dallas  department  store. 

The  recipient  of  the  scholar 
ship.  Miss  Shirley  Ann  Peter 
son,  helps  prepare  fashion  copy 
for  newspapers  for  A.  Harris  4 
Co.,  Dallas,  and  plans  later  to 
set  up  her  own  agency,  special¬ 
izing  in  newspaper  fashion  de¬ 
motion  for  small  shops.  The 
scholarship  is  worth  $900. 

While  studying  journalism  at 
Iowa  State  College  in  1946,  Mia 
Peterson  was  a  Mademoistw 
magazine  college  board  repre 
sentative. 
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Star-Telegram.  Her  husband  is 
Bill  Monroe,  photographer 
with  the  Acme  Newspictures 
bureau. 

Frank  Thomas  has  moved 
from  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 
to  the  copy  desk  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 

Bob  Sellers,  recent  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  Baylor  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Waco,  Tex.,  has  joined 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 

Jack  Finger,  St.  Mary’s  Uni¬ 
versity  (San  Antonio)  graduate, 
has  joined  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Evening  News  sports 
staff. 

Jo  Beth  Janecek,  San  Marcos 
(Tex.)  College  graduate,  joined 
the  SoH  Antonio  (Tex.)  Evening 
News  reportorial  staff. 

Joe  White  has  resigned  from 
the  news  staff  of  the  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard  Times  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

Jack  Allard,  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  University  of  Texas, 
has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times  for  the  summer  months. 

Lynn  Jackson,  former  make¬ 
up  editor,  has  become  slot  man 
for  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light,  succeeding  Harry  Burk- 
HALTER,  who  Went  to  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post. 

Dean  Funk,  son  of  Santa 
Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook's  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  J.  D.  Funk,  is 
headed  for  Europe,  assigned  to 
Olympic  Games  staff  of  Associat¬ 
ed  Press. 

Lyle  Downing,  who  began  as 
police  reporter  for  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald  and  Republic 
in  1922,  has  returned  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  columnist  for  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C. )  News-Herald,  on 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Star,  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  and  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner. 

Edwin  Sterling,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Herald  and  Republic,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  editorship  of  the  Colville 
( Wash. )  Statesman-Examiner. 

Walter  Mattila  has  left  the 
Axtoria  (Ore.)  Astorian-Budget, 
for  the  city  room  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal,  replacing 
Roy  Galloway.  Mattila  was  a 
reporter  on  the  Kelso  (Wash.) 
Tribune  and  the  Astoria  Daily 
Messenger  before  joining  the 
Astorian-Budget. 

■ 

3,000  Pounds  of  Paper 
Flown  Across  U.  S. 

One  of  the  largest  regular  de¬ 
liveries  of  newspapers  by  air 
has  been  inaugurate  on  a  daily 
basis  by  the  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions  of  New  York  to  West  Coast 
subscribers,  according  to  M.  P, 
Bickley,  manager  of  cargo  sales 
of  United  Air  Lines. 

An  average  of  3,000  pounds  of 
newspapers  are  being  flown 
each  publishing  day  across  the 
continent  to  California,  Oregon 
Washington  to  the  more 
than  7,000  subscribers  to  Fair- 
child  business  papers.  Fairchild 
makes  no  extra  charge. 


Editor^  23,  i 
Appointed  by  I 
Montana  Daily  | 

At  the  age  of  23,  Gordon  E.  ; 
Nelson  has  been  appointed  ed-  j 
itor  of  the  Lewistown  (Mont.) 
Daily  News.  ! 

The  experience  is  not  entirely 
new  to  him.  At  17,  he  edited 
the  New  England  (N.  D. )  Het 
linger  County  Herald  —  the 
youngest  weekly  editor  in  North 
Dakota.  He  was  covering  sports 
for  that  paper  at  13  and  was 
correspondent  for  dailies  at  Bis¬ 
marck  and  Mandan. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  ; 
Typographical  Union,  was  a  , 
printer's  devil  in  1940,  operated 
a  line-casting  machine  within  a 
year  and  paid  part  of  his  ex¬ 
penses  through  Montana  State 
University,  from  which  he  is 
a  June  graduate^  by  working 
in  the  composing  room  of  the 
Missoulian  and  for  the  univer¬ 
sity  press. 

While  doing  all  this  he  man¬ 
aged  to  graduate  with  honors  in  I 
journalism.  j 

He  has  edited  the  Lewistown  ! 
( Mont. )  Fergus  County  Argus- 
Farmer  in  the  past  two  years  1 
and  continued  as  editor  of  the 
daily  when  it  merged  with  the  | 
Judith  Basin  Farmer. 

He  had  time  for  other  activ-  i 
ities — the  Kiwanis  Club,  Jaycees  j 
and  the  senior  chamber,  was  [ 
secretary-treasurer  of  Fergus 
County  Republican  committee,  i 
and  chairman  of  its  executive 
board. 

In  case  this  record  seems  in¬ 
credible,  it  should  be  added  for 
completeness’  sake  that  he  is  a 
veteran  of  the  U.S.  Marines,  ! 
with  3V^  years  of  war  service.  , 

■  I 

McClung  Is  M.  E. 

On  Ne-w  Semi-Weekly 

Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. — The  ! 
Roanoke  Rapids  Herald  this  I 
month  became  a  semi-weekly  < 
pub.ication.  The  paper  hereto-  j 
fore  has  been  published  as  a 
weekly. 

William  A.  McClung,  for  the 
past  several  months  managing 
editor  of  the  Radford  ( Va. ) 
News-Journal,  has  taken  over  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Herald. 
He  formerly  was  city  editor  of 
the  Elizabeth  City  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance. 
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RESULTFUL  CUMRINATION 


EARN  GREATER  PROFITS  IN 
THE  SOUTH'S  GREATEST  MARKET 

Backing  up  your  advertising  message 
with  a  dependable,  result-producing 
partner  is  the  fastest,  surest  way  to  get 
a  job  done. 

Follow  the  powerful  morning  Times- 
Picayune  with  the  influential  evening 
States  (92  thousand  largely  unduplicat¬ 
ed  reaciers)  and  you  beam  your  adver« 
tising  to  the  widest  possible  audience 
in  the  South's  greatest  market. 

Let  these  two  tried-and-proved  per¬ 
formers  do  a  job  for  you! 


Times-Picayune  Daily 
166.960* 

States  Dally 
92.145* 

Sunday 

274.748* 

*ABC  Publishers'  Statement. 
Three  Months  Ending 
March  31.  1948 


THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE 
NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 

Member:  A.  N.  A.  Network. 
Representatives:  Jann  &  Kelley,  Ine. 
Operating  Radio  Stations  WTPS  and  WTPS  FM 


Owning  and 
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Where  Press  Is  Housed 
In  Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA  —  As  part  of 
hospitality  program  arranged 
for  entertainment  of  working 
newspapermen  at  the  political 
conventions,  Pen  and  Pencil 
Club,  America’s  oldest  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  press,  has  printed 
a  directory  indicating  where 
newspaper,  radio,  television 
and  movie-news  services  are 
quartered  during  their  stay  in 
Philadelphia. 

Through  courtesy  of  Pen  and 
Pencil,  Editor  &  Publisher  is 
permitted  herewith  to  present 
their  detailed  housing  list  for 
newspapers,  news  services,  syn¬ 
dicates  and  kindred  publishing 
groups : 

PRESS. 

Harold  R.  Berktrv,  Snot..  Senate  Press 
Gallery  —  Bellevue-Stratford,  Chan¬ 
cellor  Hall 

William  Donaldson.  Snpt..  Ilou.se  Press 
Gallery — Bellevue-Stratford 

.\eence  France  Prcsse  Congress 
.\f'ootidnineen — Tr.ocv 
.AMlene  Reflector — .\d*lphia 
All-.-\merican  News — Tr.-icy 
.^meri-'an  O-itlook — Rohert  Morris 
.Aodreson  Herald — Tracy 
.\neta — Commodore 
Arizona  D-ilv  Star — Marlyn 
Asso'iated  Newspapers.  Inc. — John  Bar- 
tram 

.Asso-iated  Press— Broailwood,  Tracy, 
Bellevoe-Strotfonl 

Atlanta  Constitution — Robert  Morris 
Atlanta  Journal — Gladstone 
Attleboro  Daily  Sun — Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin 

Austin  American — Bond 
Baltimore  Vews-Post — Earle 
Baltimore  Sun — Sylvania.  Ritz-Carlton 
Bangor  Daily  News — Sylvania 
Berkley  Newspapers  Corp. — Benjamin 
Franklin 

Bell  Svndicate.  Inc. — Tohn  Bartram 
Beloit  Daily  News — Normandie 
Birmineham  News — Gladstone 
Binghamton  Press — Essex 
Bloomington  Pantagraph — Tracy 
Boilermakers  Journal — Adelohia 
Booth  Newspapers — Ritz-Carlton 
Boston  .-Vmerican — E.ssex 
Boston  Dailv  Record — Essex 
Boston  Globe — Colonial.  John  Bartram 
Boston  Herald — Warwick 
Boston  Post — Adelohia 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser — Essex 
Broadcasting-— Colonial.  BeBevue-Strat- 
ford 

Brooklyn  Eagle — Essex 

Briish-Moore  Newsnapers.  Inc. — .^delphia 

Bufl'a'o  Evening  News  -Chancellor  Hall. 

Bellevue-Stratford 
Burlington  Free  Press — Earle 
Butler  Eacle — Tracy 
Canadian  Press — Broadwood 
Capple.  W.  L.. — Bond 
Caoper  Publications. — Earle,  Benjamin 
Franklin 

Cedar  R'pids  Gazette  Normandie 
Central  News  Agency  of  China — Y.  M. 
C.  A..  N'ormandie 

Chattanooga  News-Free  Press — Nor¬ 
mandie 

Chattanooga  Times — .-Xdelphia 
Chicago  Herald-.American — ^John  Bar- 
tram 

Chicago  Sun  &  Times — John  Bartram, 
Essex,  Bellevue-Stratford 
Chieago  Tribune  —  Bellevue-Stratford, 
Warwick.  John  Bartram,  Gladstone 
Christian  Science  Monitor — Gladstone, 
Bel  levue-  St  rat  ford 

Cincinnati  Enijuircr— Gladstone,  Belle¬ 
vue  Stratford 
Cincinnati  Post — Essex 
Ci^innnti  Times  S*ar — Gladstone,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  Bellevue-Stratford 
Clapner.  Mrs.  Raymond — Adelohia 
Oarksburg  Telegram — Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin 

Cleveland  News  —  Bellevue-Stratford, 
Gladstone.  Sheraton 

Cleveland  Press — John  Bartram,  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  —  Adelphia, 
Bellevue-Stratford 
Columbia  Daily  Tribune — Clinton 
Columbus  Citizen — Earle 


Columbus  Dispatch  —Gladstone,  Bellevue- 
Stratford 

Congressional  Quarterly  News — Robert 
Morris 

Copley  Press,  Inc.  Robert  Morris, 
Warwick 

Corning  I-eader — Tracy 
Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil — Norm.andie 
Craig.  Miss  May — Ritz-Carlton 
Croweli-Collier  Pub.  Co. —  Ritz-Carlton 
Cumhiiriyet — Congress 
Dagens  Nyh^ter — Tmcy 
Dallas  Times  Herald — .-Xdelphia 
Dallas  Morning  News — .Xdelphia 
Dayton  D.iily  News — Gladstone 
Dayton  Journal- Herald — Gladstone 
Decatur  Newspapers.  Inc. — Tracy 
Denver  Post — M.aiestic.  Stephen  Girard 
Deseret  News  P-ib.  Co.  (Salt  Lake 
Citv.  I't-h!  Rohert  Morris 
Dcs  Moines  Register  .ami  Tribune — Syl- 
vani.a.  Bellevue-Stratford 
Detroit  Vews  —  Rohert  Morris,  Ritz- 
Carlton 

Detmit  Tribune — Dniglas 
Dodge  Citv  GloU- — Earle 
Edmore  Times  (Edmore,  Mich.) — Sena¬ 
tor 

F-twards  Press— Earle 
Edwardsvi'Ie  Iiitel’igencer  Earle 
Fldnra  lo  Times  -Clinton 
FI  Mundo — Tracy 

Fnanoeia  G.azet'-— -Benjamin  Franklin 
Fndieott  Daily  BolU-tin — Tracy 
Enouirer  .and  News  (Battle  Creek. 
Mieh.) — Earle 

Erie  D-ilv  Times — .Xdelnliia 
Feie  Disp.atrh  Uerald- --Essex 
E'airc’uM  Publications — Normandie 
Fall  River  Herald  News — Normandie 
Fargo  Forum  -  Essex 
F.aem  Joorual  ( I’bi'adelnhia.  Pa.) — Ham- 
iltou  Court.  Bellevue-Stratford 
Federated  Puhllcatious,  Inc.  (Battle 
Creek  Mich  ' — ''n-mandie 
Fort  XV'oeth  Star-Televrani — Essex 
Gannett  Newspapers — Essex,  Gladstone, 
Ritz-Carlton 
York  Gazette-  Traev 
Genes’.i  Dailv  Times — Clinton 
Globe-News  Pub.  Co.  (.Xmarillo,  Tex.) 
— (Hinton 

Globe  Svndicate  -.X-Vlpbia 
Grand  Forks  Her.ald— Traev,  .Xdelphia 
Grand  Rapids  Press — -Maiestic 
Great  Bend  Tribune — Essex 
Greenaulle  News — Majestic 
Grit  Publishing  Company — Robert  Mor¬ 
ris 

Hanover  Sun — Brierhurst 
Harrishurg  News — Normandie 
Hartford  Courant — Tohn  Bartram 
Hartford  Times — John  Bartram 
Hearst  Newspaners  —  Robert  Morris, 
Bellevue-Stratford 

Ili'rbl-'nd  Parker  (Detroit,  Mich.) — 
Majestic 

Holton  Recorder — Clinton 
Home  NVws  (New  X'ork,  N.  Y.)— 
Gladstone 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin — Essex,  Adelphia 
Houston  Post  (Houston,  Tex.) — Majes¬ 
tic,  Normandie 

Huron  (.S.  D  )  Plainsman— Clinton 
Huntington  Herald-Disn.atch  —  Adelphia 
Ilut'-binson  News-Herald  (Hutchinson, 
Kans.) — Marlyn 

Illustrate'!  (London,  Eng.) — Gladstone 
Independence  Daily  Reporter  (Inde¬ 
pendence.  Kans.) — Earle 
Indianapolis  News— Sylvania 
Indianapolis  Star  —  John  Bartram, 
Bellevue-Stratford 
Tndi.an?.polis  Times — .-Xdelphia 
Intelligence  Journal  (Lanc.aster,  Pa.) — 
Normandie 

International  News  Service — Sylvania, 
Bellevue-Stratford,  Tracy,  Broad- 
wood 

Italian  Tribune  of  ,-Xmcrica — Majestic 
J.ackson  Citizen  Patriot — Majestic 
Jacksonville  Journal — I-orraine 
Janeway.  Eliot — .Xdelphia 
Jersey  Observer  (Jersey  City,  N.  J.) — 
Tracy 

Johnson  Citv  Press-Chronicle — Benja¬ 
min  Franklin 

Johnstown  Tribune — Stephen  Girard 
Kane  Remiblican — T r.icy 
Kansas  City  Kans.an — Stephen  Girard  _ 
Kansas  City  Star — Sylvania,  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Bellevue-Stratford 
Kemslcy  Newspapers,  Ltd.  (London, 
Eng.) — Tracy 

King  Features  Syn<licate  —  Adelphia, 
Bellevue-Stratford,  John  Bartram 
Knight  Newsjxipers.  Inc. — John  Bar- 
tra  n,  Bellevue-Stratford,  Gladstone 


Kingsport  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.  (Kingsport. 

Tcnn.) — John  Bartram 
Knoxville  Journal — Bellevue-Stratford 
Kokomo  Tribune — .Xdelphia 
Labor  Digest — .Xdelphia 
Laneaster  New  Era  (Lancaster,  Pa.) — 
Normandie 

Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. — John  Bar¬ 
tram 

Lancaster  Sunday  N'ews — Normandie 
Lawrence  Daily  XX'orld — Clinton 
Lee  Syndicate  Newspapers — .Xdelphia, 
Bellevue-Stratford 
T-egal  Intelligencer — Gladstone 
Ta?  Xforde  -Clinton 

Lewiston  Daily  Sun  (Lewiston,  Me.) — 
.Xdelphia 

Lewiston  Morning  Tribune  (Lewiston, 
Idaho) — Normandie 

Lima  News  (Lima,  Ohio) — Robert  Mor¬ 
ris 

I.incoln  Republican-  -Normamlie 
London  Express  (London,  Eng.) — Bond 
lyondon  Herald — Tr.icy 
Ixindon  Telegraph — Majestic 
Long  Bench  Independent  (Ixmg  Beach, 
C  alif.) — Bond 

Look — .Xdeltihia.  Ritz-Carlton.  XVarwick 
I-os  .-Xngcles  Herald-Express  —  Ritz- 
Carlton 

Los  Angeles  Times — .Xdelphia,  Bellevue- 
Str.itford 

Louisville  Conrier-Joiirnnl  —  Bellevue- 
•Stratford,  Essex,  XX'arwick 
McCdl  Corporation — John  Bartram 
McClatchv  NcwspaixT-i  -John  Bartram 
McGraw-TIill  Pub.  Co.,  Inc. — Ritz- 

Carlton 

Manchester  Guardian  (Manchester, 
Eng.) — Earle 

Manchester  TJnion-Loidor  (Manchester, 
N.  H.) — I.incoln 
Mauhattan  Chronicle — Earle 
McEvoy,  J.  P. — Ritz-Carlton 
Mani'a  Evening  News  -Gladstone 
Mcadville  Trihnne-Rennhlican  Evening 
Repuh’ican — Normandie 
Miami  Herald— .Xdelrhia 
Milwaukee  Journal — Sylvania,  Bellevue- 
Stratford 

Milwaukee  Sentinel — Normandie 
Minneatxilis  Tribune---Sylvania,  Belle¬ 
vue- Str.at  ford 

Minneapolis  Times — Essex.  Tracy 
Moline  Daily  Disnafeh — 

Xfouessen  Dailv  Independ-nt — 

Monroe  Evening  News  (Monroe.  Mich.) 

— Gladstone.  Beniamin  Franklin 
Montgcmrrv  .Xdvertiser  (Montgomery, 
.-Xla.) — Glad.stone 
Montreal  Citizen — Bond 
Montreal  Star— Ma'estic 
Morning  Call  (Paterson.  N.  J.) — 
Clinton 

Vashville  Banner — Bellevue-Stratford 
Nashville  Tennesse.an — Ritz-Carlton 
Nati-jn’s  Business — Bellevne- Stratford 
Rohert  S.  -Mien — Ritz-CarPon 
Nebraska  St'>te  Journal — Clinton 
Newark  Evening  News — Majestic 
Newark  Star  Ledger— -Clinton 
New  Albany  T--ihune — Clinton 
New  Britain  Herald — John  Bartram 
New  Haven  Register — Lincoln 
Newsweek — John  Bartram.  Bellevue- 
Stratford.  Majestic 
New  York  Daily  WWker — Chelsea 
Vew  York  Herald  Tribune — Tohn  Bar¬ 
tram,  Bellevue-Stratford,  Tracy,  Es¬ 
sex 

New  York  Journal-.-Xmerican — Majestic, 
-Xdelphia,  Warwick 

New  York  Mirror — Earle.  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

New  X’’nrk  News — Adelnhia 
New^  York  Post  —  BellevneStratford, 
XV^arwick,  Maiestic,  Broadwood 
New  York  Press  Assoei-tion — Y.M.C.A. 
New  York  Sun — Ritz-Carlton,  Bellevue- 
Stratford 

New  York  Times — Colonial,  Ritz-Carlton, 
Bellevue-Stratford.  Broadwood 
N’ew  York  World  Tejegram — Normandie 
New  Yorker — .-Xdelnhia 
New  York  World-Tclegrara — Norman¬ 
die 

News  (New  York.  N.  Y.) — Bellevue- 
Stratford.  XXbarwick.  Ritz-Carlton 
N.C.W.C.  News  Service — Ritz-Carlton 
News  Chroniele  (London.  Fng.) — Earle 
New  Castle  N’ews  (New  CaslJe,  Pa.) — 
Maiestic 

News-Tribune  (W.ico,  Tex.) — Congress 
News  Tribune  C<)mnany  (Jefferson  City, 
Mo.) — Hamilton  Court 
News-Tribune  (Beaver  Falls,  Pa.) — 
Maje.stic 

Newsday — Bellevue-Stratford 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot — Bond 
Oakland  Tribune — Sylvania 
Observer  (  Xlexandria,  X^a.) — Earle 
Observer  Publishing  Company — Majes- 
tic 

Ohio  State  Journal — Adelphia 
Okhahoma  Publishing  Company — Broad- 

Olathe  Mirror  (Olathe,  Tex.) — Benja¬ 
min  Franklin 


Well  Covered 

Philadelphia — Counting  th» 
working  staiis  of  local  news¬ 
papers.  there  are  more  news¬ 
papermen  and  women  mar¬ 
shaled  in  this  city  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention  June  21  than  there 
are  authorized  delegates  to  be 
seated  on  the  floor  of  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall- 

The  delegates  number  1,094, 
and  already  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  there  will  be  close  to 
1,200  newspapermen. 


Oluey  Daily  Mail  (fllney.  Ill.) — Clintoe 
Oregon  Journal — -Majestic 
Oregonian — Broadwood 
Ottawa  Journal — Congress 
Owosso  .Xrgus-l’rcss — Broadw(X)d 
Passaic  Daily  News — Majestic 
Ibatriot  (Harrisburg,  Pa.) — Earle 
Pennsylvania  XX’omen's  Press  Assocu- 
tion — llnmiltou  Court 
Peoria  Journal-T  ranscript — Majestic 
Periodical  Correspondents  AssocUtioD 
— Clititon 

John  H.  Perry  Newsnapers— Majestic 
Perry  Daily  Chief  (Perry,  la.) — Ma 
jestic 

Philadelphia  Daily  News  —  Bellcvig. 
Stratford 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  —  Bdk- 
vue-Stratford.  Ritz-Carlton 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  —  Broadwood, 
Bellevue-Stratford 
Pittsburgh  Courier — Adelphia 
Pittsburgh  _  Headlight  (Pittsburgh, 
Kans.) — Earle 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette — John  Bartram, 
Bellevue-Stratford 
Pittsburgh  I’rcss — .-Xdelphia 
Pittsburgh  .Sun-Telegraph  —  Broadwood, 
Bellevue-Stratford 
I’M — Ma'estic 

Pontia"  Daily  Press— Gladstone 
Port  Huron  Times  Herald — Broadwood 
Post  Publishing  Co.  (Bridgeport,  Coim.) 
— Adelphia 

Post-Standard  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.)— 
Earle 

Powell  Publications — Earle 
Providence  Journal  and  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin— Lincoln 

Record  Herald  (Waynesboro,  Pa.)— 
Kesmon 

Redlands  (Calif.)  Facts — Tracy 
Republican  State  Nat.  Journal — Ma¬ 
jestic 

Reuters — Adelphia 

Review  Publishing  Co.  (Alliance,  0.)— 
Kesmon 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch — Normandie 
Rochester  Times-Union — Kesmon 
Rock  Island  Argus — Maiestic 
Roper,  Elmo — Bellevue-Stratford 
St.  Joseph  News-Press — Maiestic 
St.  I»uis  Globe-Democrat — Majestic 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  —  Broadwood, 
Bellevue-Str.atford 

St.  Louis  Star-Times  —  Broadwood, 
Bellevue-Stratford 

St.  Paul  Dispatch-St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press — John  Bartram 
Salina  Journal — Earle 
Salt  I  ake  Tribune — -Bellevue-Stratfoid 
San  Francisco  Call  Bulletin — Robert 
Morris 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  —  Bellevue 
Stratford 

San  Francisco  Examiner — Stephen  Cir 
ard 

Sayre  Times — Chelsea 
Schenectadv  Gazette — Maiestic 
Scranton  Times — John  Bartram.  Belle 
vue-Stratford 

Scranton  Tribune-The  Scrantonian  — 
John  Bartram 

Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance— 
John  Bartram,  Ritz-Carlton,  Essex, 
Majestic,  Gladstone 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  —  John  Bar¬ 
tram 

Seattle  Times — John  Bartram 
Shultz,  .X.  L. — Bellevue-Stratford 
Simpson’s  Dailv  I,eader-Times — Earle 
Singh.  T.  J. — Clinton 
.Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader — Adelphia 
South  African  Press  .Association — Cat- 
gross  . 

Southam  Newspapers  of  Canada  Co¬ 
lonial 

( Continued  on  page  59) 
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Leroy  Keller 
Named  as  U.P. 
Sales  Manager 

Appointment  of  Leroy  Keller 
as  general  sales  manager  of  the 
United  Press  was  announced  this 
week  by  Hugh 
Baillie,  presi-  m 
dent  * 

Keller,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Colorado, 
joined  the 
United  Press  in 
Denver  in  1929 
after  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the 
University  of 
Colorado.  He 
switched  to 
United  Feature 
Syndicate  in  ^ 

Kansas  City  in 

1933,  returned  to  the  United 
Press  in  New  York  as  business 
representative  in  1936.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  was  made  eastern 
sales  manager  and,  in  1945,  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  foreign  features 
division. 

In  his  new  post,  Keller  suc¬ 
ceeds  Jack  Bisco,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  general  business  man¬ 
ager. 

In  addition  to  newspaper  and 
radio  sales,  Keller  will  continue 
the  direction  of  U.P.’s  television 
activities. 

Shackiord  Heads 
Diplomatic  Corps 

London — R.  H.  Shackford  has 
been  made  European  diplomatic 
correspondent  of  the  United 
Press. 

His  appoint-  r 
ment  was  an- 
nounced  by  Earl 
J.  Johnson,  U.P.  .f 
vicepresident  in  !  i..^ 
charge  of  news, 
who  is  visiting 
U.P.  bureaus  in  i 
Europe. 

Shackford  ar- 
rived  in  London 
a  few  days  ago 
from  Washing-  ~ 

ton,  and  will 
make  his  head-  Shackford 
quarters  here.  For  the  last  five 
years  Shackford  has  headed  the 
U.P.  staff  covering  the  American 
State  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

He  accompanied  U.  S.  sec¬ 
retaries  of  state  to  foreign  con¬ 
ferences  in  Moscow,  Paris,  Lon¬ 
don  and  New  York.  He  was  in 
San  Francisco  when  the  United 
Nations  organization  was  born, 
and  he  covered  Pan-American 
conferences  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Bogota. 

Shackford  joined  U.P.  in  New 
York  in  1935. 


Writer  in  Tourney  ings  Democrat, 

_  „  for  the  Omaha  1 

Flint,  Mich.— For  the  first  jiing  News,  and 
tune  in  the  11  years  of  the  Flint  on  W.  J.  Bryan 
Journal  Hole-in-One  Golf  Tour¬ 
nament,  the  Journal  sports  de-  r,  n 

partment  will  be  represented  in  OUrvey  nep 
the  1948  tourney.  Doug  Mint-  Thirteen  artii 
line.  Journal  sports  writer  who  lems  of  Americs 
specializes  in  golf,  sank  his  tee  been  reprinted 
shot  at  the  Detroit  Country  Club  dence  ( R.  I. )  J 
in  the  Michigan  Pro-Amateur  and  are  being  c 
meet  to  qualify.  press. 
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Convention  List 

continued  from  page  58 

South  Dend  Tribune — Kitz-Carlton 
Spivak,  Lawrence  E. — Stephen  Girard 
•Spokane  Daily  Clironicle — Essex 
.spokesman  Review  (Spokane,  Wash.) — 
Hamilton  Court 

State  Journal  (Lansing  Mich.) — Sena¬ 
tor.  Colonial 

Stauffer  Publications — Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin 

Stokes.  Thomas  L. — BellevucStratford 
Sun  Company  (San  Bernardino.  Calif.) 

— Clinton 

Sunset  News — John  Bartram 
Superior  Telegram — Normandie 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal — Marlyn  : 

Tacoma  Times— Colonial 
Tarentum  V’allcy  Daily  News — Glad¬ 
stone 

T.ass — Gladstone 
Thomp.son,  Dorothy — Adelphia 
Time,  Incorporated  —  John  Bartram, 
Warwick.  Bellevue-Stratford 
Times-Merald  (Washington.  D.  C.)-^ 
Stephen  Girard,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Times  Leader  (Slartins  Ferry,  O.) — 
Gladstone 

TimeswPicayune  Publishing  Co. — Ritz- 
Carlton 

Timmons,  Bascom  N. — Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  .Adelphia 
Toronto  Star — Gladstone 
T  renton  Times — Essex 
Troy  Record  (Troy,  N.  Y.) — John  Bar¬ 
tram 

Tufty,  Esther  Van  Wagoner — Robert 
Morris 

Tulsa  Tribune — Ritz-Carlton 
Tulsa  World — Essex 
I'nited  Feature^  Svndicate — .Adelphia 
United  Mine  Workers  Journal 
United  Press  Associations  —  Bellevue- 
Stratford,  Essex,  Broadwood,  Glad¬ 
stone 

United  St.ates  Vews — Stephen  Girard 
Urbana  Daily  Citizen — Colonial 
Utica  Observer- Dispatch — Earle 
Wall  Street  Journal — Penn,  Sheraton, 
Hellevuc-Straford 

The  Washington  Post — John  Bartram, 
Bellevue-Stratford,  Essex. 

Washington  Evening  Star — Bellevue- 
Stratford 

Waterbury  Republican — Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin 

Waterloo  Daily  Courier — Tracy 
Watertown  Daily  Times  (VVatertown, 
N.  Y.)— Tracy 

Watertown  Public  Opinion  (Watertown, 
S.  D.) — Earle 
Wayne  County  Press — Tracy 
Western  News  Service — Clinton 
Western  Republican  News — Bond 
Wichita  Beacon — Adelphia 
Wichita  Eagle — Maie.stic 
Wick,  James  L. — Clinton 
Wilkes-Barre  Publ.  Co. — Essex 
Wilmington  Star-New.s — Gladstone 
Winchester  Evening  Star — Tracy 
World-Herald  (Omaha.  Neb.) — ^Tracy 
Wisconsin  State  Journal — Tracy 
Worcester  Gazette — John  Bartram 
York  Disfatch  (York,  Pa.) — Tracy 
Youngstown  Vindicator — Marlyn  | 

■ 

Dean  of  Nebraska 
Journalists  Dies 

Will  M.  Maupin,  84,  dean  of 
Nebraska  journalists,  died  at 
Clay  Center,  Nebr.,  June  12.  He 
published  a  four-page  paper 
called  Short  Shrift  since  his  re¬ 
tirement  and  wrote  a  weekly 
column  for  the  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
World-Herald. 

At  15  he  was  a  printer,  began 
upon  a  long  career  as  editor  and 
publisher  in  1887,  and  directed 
papers  at  Craig,  Mo.,  Rulo, 
Fairfield.  York,  Gering  and  Clay 
Center,  Nebr.,  edited  the  Hast¬ 
ings  Democrat,  had  worked  also 
for  the  Omaha  Bee,  Lincoln  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  and  was  for  10  years 
on  W.  J.  Bryan’s  Commoner. 


Houston 
Leads  The 


South! 

Motropolitan 

Net  Effective 

Market 

Population 

Retail  Soles 

Buying  Income 

HOUSTON  .  .  . 

Harris,  Texas 

740,000 

$731,423,000 

$959,422,000 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Jefferson,  St.  Bernard  and 
Orleans,  La. 

646,300 

550,951,000 

761,360,000 

ATLANTA  .  .  . 

OeKolb  and  Fulton,  Go. 

567,700 

609,588,000 

772,454,000 

LOUISVILLE  .  .  . 

Jefferson,  Ky.,  and 

Clark  and  Floyd,  Ind. 

562,400 

489,762,000 

814439,000 

NORFOLK  .  .  . 

547,800 

396,217,000 

585486,000 

Elizabeth  City,  Norfolk,  Warwick 

and  Princess  Anne,  Va. 

DALLAS  .... 

Dallas,  Texas 

545,400 

690,246,000 

750428,000 

BIRMINGHAM  .  . 

Jefferson,  Ala. 

491,200 

517,348,000 

579.417,000 

MEMPHIS  .  .  . 

Shelby,  Tenn. 

415,400 

446,106,000 

648,968,000 

SAN  ANTONIO  . 

Bexar,  Texas 

389,400 

332,662,000 

491,651,000 

MIAMI  .... 

Dade,  Flo. 

360,800 

443,245,000 

452,752,000 

Survey  Reprinted 

Thirteen  articles  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  American  medicine  have 
been  reprinted  by  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin 
and  are  being  distributed  to  the 
press. 


Population,  Retail  Soles,  and  Net  Effective  Buying  Income  include 
all  counties  (listed  below  each  city)  which  make  up  its  metropolitan 
area.  All  figures  are  from  Safes  Management's  annual  Survey  of 
Buying  Power,  May  10,  1948.  (Copr.  1948,  Safes  Management; 
further  reproduction  not  licensed.) 


Yes,  Houston  leads  the  South  .  .  .  and  The 
Chronicle  leads  in  Houston.  To  know  and  sell 
the  Houston  market,  keep  these  facts  in  mind: 
(1)  Houston,  the  South’s  largest  and  richest 
market,  is  growing  rapidly — but  its  growth  is 
a  sound  growth.  (2)  The  Houston  Chronicle 
provides  advertisers  with  a  single  medium 
which  reaches  all  corners  and  levels  of  this 
market  with  rare  efficiency.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  The  Chronicle  for  35  consecutive 
years  has  been  first  among  Houston  news¬ 
papers  in  both  advertising  and  circulation. 

The  Houston  Chronicle 

LARGCST  CIRCULATION  IN  TtXAS 


i.  W.  McCAITHY 

AdvoftisMif  Mow§o» 


THI  MANHAM  COMPANY 
Notinnol  topro— ntofiutt 


HRSI  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISINC- FOR  35  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 
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Ideal’  Rate  Card  Gives 
Benefits  to  Transients 


LOS  ANGELES  — The  shifting 

pendulum  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising's  rate  structure  is  placing 
more  advantage  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  who  turn  to  the  want 
ads  to  meet  their  daily  needs. 
Worth  Wright,  classified  adver 
tising  manager.  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Star  News,  told  a  small 
city  panel  at  ANCAlVTs  conven¬ 
tion  here. 

This  low  rate  for  the  tran¬ 
sient  classifications  should  be 
continued  and  expanded,  Wright 
said.  He  presented  an  “ideal" 
rate  card  which  featured  an  in¬ 
creased  differential  for  multiple 
insertion  orders,  the  addition  of 
a  four-time  rate,  and  “free 
days." 

Wright’s  presentation  came  at 
the  first  of  two  day-long  panels 
June  16  for  the  so-call^  small 
city  newspapers.  James  Martin, 
Charleston  ( W.  Va. )  Daily  Mail, 
presided. 

“Rates  were  once  patterned 
more  after  display  schedules  in 
giving  low  rates  to  big  users,” 
said  Wright.  Now  classified 
rates  are  being  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  thousands  of  tran¬ 
sient  advertisers  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  low 
cost  of  advertising  to  a  few  pro¬ 
fessional  advertisers. 

“In  the  future,  I  believe  we 
should  consider  the  ‘little  per¬ 
son’  and  keep  his  advertising 
tariff  as  low  as  economically 
possible." 

Wright  recommended  general 
use  of  a  four-time  rate  and  a 
differential  "as  great  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  provide  the  necessary 
sales  incentive  for  advertisers 
to  run  multiple  insertion 
orders.” 

Wright's  rate  card  featured: 

1 —  Provision  to  cut  down  Sun¬ 
day  space  of  18  lines  or  more  on 
the  first  three  days  of  the  week. 

2 —  Provision  to  reduce  50-line 
Sunday  ads  to  an  inch. 

3 —  Provision  for  four  -  time 
ads,  as  being  more  beneficial 
than  three-time  copy  in  spread¬ 
ing  the  space. 

This  factor  increased  Saturday 
and  Monday  volume,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

Wright’s  card  provided  for  an 
eight-cent  differential  between 
the  one  and  3-time  rate;  12c 
between  one  and  seven-day  rate; 
a  third  day  for  the  price  of  two 
and  an  eighth  day  for  the  cost 
of  a  seven -day  insertion. 

“Free  days  as  sales  agents, 
have  proven  a  success  on  many' 
newspapers,”  he  reported.  “And 
with  the  four-day  rate  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  permit  a  change  of  copy; 
for  three  days  we  would  permit 
only  a  minor  correction,  and  for 
seven  days  two  changes  of 
copy.” 

No  30-day  time  rate  advertis¬ 
ing  is  permitted  for  the  31st 
day  in  the  commercial  rate 
structure  proposed.  Permission 
Is  given  advertisers  to  decrease 
copy  to  a  smaller  ad  for  three 
added  days  after  Sunday  if  the 
total  cost  of  four  days  is  less 
than  the  cost  of  a  large  ad  at 
the  one-time  rateholder  rate. 

Wright  was  assisted  by  W.  M. 


Shank,  Charleston  ( W.  Va. ) 
Gazette,  in  his  presentation. 

Morton  J.  A.  McDonald,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  was  chairman  of 
the  promotion  discussion  with 
W.  H.  Leopard.  Sioux  Falls  Ar- 
gus-Leader,  and  Ray  Moscarella, 
Winnipeg  Tribune,  assisting. 

McDonald  described  personnel 
and  public  relations  as  the  top 
promotion  problem.  Even  with¬ 
out  a  promotion  budget,  the 
CAM  can  use  his  own  paper, 
the  paper’s  job  shop,  and  the 
paper’s  radio,  he  added. 

“Do  a  few,  simple  things,  but 
do  them,  all  the  time,  and  do 
them  to  make  the  advertiser 
richer  and  happier,”  he  urged. 

Use  of  a  radio  quiz  show  in 
building  up  classified  over  a 
three-year  period  was  described 
by  Moscarella.  In  the  Tribune 
Quiz,  contestants  answer  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  classified  pages. 
Prizes  of  $400  weekly  range 
from  $2  to  $8  for  beginning 
questions  to  a  $100  "Question  of 
the  Week”  which  once  mounted 
to  $1,300,  he  said.  The  top 
query  is  doubled  if  the  person 
answering  draws  a  silent  part¬ 
ner  who  placed  a  want  ad  and 
the  program  is  conducted  from 
a  theater  seating  1,500  persons. 

“The  Tribune  Quiz  has 
brought  a  permanent  increase 
in  linage  volume  which  shows 
the  paper  has  found  an  effec¬ 
tive  new  media  for  classified,” 
Moscarella  said. 

K.  E.  Harrington,  Dayton 
(O. )  Daily  News,  chairman  of  a 
panel  on  personnel  relations, 
stressed  the  importance  of  em¬ 
ployment,  of  obtaining  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  of  handling  repri¬ 
mands. 

Harrington  studies  the  facial 
expression,  watches  the  agility 
of  the  step,  and  observes  any 
tendency  toward  “wandering 
eyes”  on  the  part  of  a  prospec¬ 
tive  employe. 

A1  Clark,  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
News-Globe,  assured  the  dele¬ 
gates  they  could  step  toward 
perfect  personnel  relations  if 
they  avoided  his  own  mistake — 
taking  on  employe  problems, 
hasty  hiring,  and  delay  in  set¬ 
ting  up  a  hiring  procedure. 

An  incentive  plan  should  be 
based  both  on  elimination  of  er¬ 
rors  and  salesmanship,  Clark 
believes.  In  bending  backward 
to  be  fair,  Clark  found  “the 
good  old  A1  stuff  wasn’t  work¬ 
ing;  so  I  shifted  to  a  platoon  ser¬ 
geant  technique  and  lost  three 
girls  in  five  weeks.” 

Howard  Parish  of  Parish  & 
Pickett  was  chairman  of  a 
roundup  general  discussion.  He 
was  assisted  by  I.  Weinstein, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  and 
P.  A.  Cary,  Madison  ( Wis. )  Cap¬ 
ital  Times  and  State  Journal. 

m 

Files  for  Library 

Brookins,  S.  D. — Files  of  the 
Brookings  (S.  D.)  County  Press 
from  1880  to  1948  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  South  Dakota 
State  college  library  here.  The 
Press  was  recently  purchased  by 
the  Brookings  Register. 


ANCAM  Sessions 

continued  from  page  9 


in  use  on  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian,  McDonald  reported.  This 
reads : 

“Through  various  channels 
and  from  the  advertiser  himself, 
find  out  the  specific  problems 
and  objectives  of  his  business. 

“Think  about  these  problems 
and  objectives  just  as  though 
you  were  a  part  of  this  man’s 
sales  organization. 

"Think  in  terms  of  what  the 
Oregonian  will  do  to  solve  these 
problems  and  attain  these  ob¬ 
jectives. 

“’Then,  when  you  call  on  your 
customer,  you  bring  him  an  idea 
that  is  ‘advertisable’  and  you 
will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the 
amount  of  space  he  will  buy.” 

James  Doherty,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin,  dis¬ 
cussed  cost-saving  plans,  and 
Charles  W.  Horn,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  conducted  the  con¬ 
cluding  general  discussion. 

Speakers  for  Realty  Boards 

Declaring  he  knew  “of  nothing 
of  greater  importance  to  success 
of  the  real  estate  business  than 
classified.”  Harry  G.  Binger, 
Dayton  (O. )  Journal-Herald, 
recommended  a  regular  pro¬ 
gram  of  speakers  be  provided 
for  state,  district  and  local  real 
estate  boards. 

Appointment  of  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  chairman  for  each  state  to 
arrange  such  a  program  was  ad¬ 
vocated.  He  advised  that  ref¬ 
erence  material  is  now  being 
prepared.  Subjects  are  history 
of  advertising,  real  estate  ad¬ 
vertising,  advertising  analysis 
and  ad  preparation. 

Sales  ideas  included  the  farm 
and  garden  feature  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press  which  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Dorgan  hopes  this  year 
will  provide  one-third  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  lines.  It  began  16  years 
ago  with  a  total  of  16,000  lines 
and  has  run  for  832  weeks  with¬ 
out  interruption,  Dorgan  re¬ 
ported. 

Arthur  Mochel,  Columbus 
(O. )  Citizen,  divided  business, 
building  ideas  into  three  clas¬ 
sifications  —  those  developed 
among  regular  advertisers, 
greetings,  and  specials.  The  Cit¬ 
izen  runs  1,500  lines  of  church 
copy  every  Saturday,  has  week¬ 
ly  football  classifieds  in  the  fall 
which  gross  $3,000  a  season,  and 
has  developed  holiday  copy — 
which  Mochel  described  as  the 
easiest  space  to  sell. 

Possible  new  agate  fields  in¬ 
clude  realtor,  building  and  sup¬ 
ply,  special  real  estate  sections 
as  developed  by  the  Boston 
American,  group  insurance  com¬ 
pany  copy  as  used  by  the  Ke¬ 
nosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News,  and 
“newcomer”  copy,  produced  by 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C. )  Rec¬ 
ord.  Mochel  said. 

In  a  discussion  of  voluntary 
advertising.  L.  J.  Jenkins, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  said 
factors  for  success  or  failure  lie 
in  accessability,  salability,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  accuracy,  and  “Does 
your  personnel  properly  repre¬ 
sent  your  organization?” 

Classified  was  ranked  as  heart 
of  the  newspaper  by  George  A. 
Cran,  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Vancouver 

EDITOR  &  ] 


( B.  C. )  Sun.  He  describe^ 
CAMS  as  “the  right  arm  of  th» 
publisher.” 

As  evidence  Cran  kno»| 
whereof  he  spoke,  the  Sun’i 
classified  revenue  has  increased 
seven  times  in  the  past  fin 
years.  Today  classified  occu- 
pies  45%  of  Sun  advertisini 
space  and  produces  42%  of  the 
revenue.  Local  produces  35<j 
on  36%  of  the  space  and  ra¬ 
tional,  23%  on  19%  of  the  reve 
nue. 

“In  the  year  1943,  just  before 
rigorous  rationing  was  put  into 
effect,  my  classified  occupied 
25%  of  the  advertising  sptn 
and  produced  27%  of  the  ad 
vertising  revenue;  local  ocw 
pied  47%  and  produced  40%  q{ 
advertising  revenue;  national 
occupied  28%  of  the  space  and 
produced  33%  of  the  revenue," 
Cran  explained. 

The  classified  manager  ban 
dies  the  department  through 
which  equal,  if  not  better  ma 
terial  than  that  of  the  newr 
room,  pours  in,  "and  the  paper 
gets  paid  for  running  it,”  Cran 
observed. 

And  while  Cran  is  sure  there 
is  still  a  long  way  to  go  before 
newspapers  are  squeezed  to  tte 
point  where  they  will  be  able  to 
take  only  the  agate  lines.  Cm 
said  he  is  sure  that,  if  it  did 
come  to  that  point,  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  limit  advertising 
to  classified. 

■ 

Lucey  Is  Elected 
By  N.  E.  Association 

Boston — William  F.  Lucey, 
business  manager  of  the  Lau¬ 
rence  ( Mass. )  Eagle-Tribvm, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  at  the  annual  meet 
ing  here. 

Other  officers  elected  were 
Leroy  B.  Noble,  Rutland  (Vt) 
Herald,  vicepresident;  Stanley!. 
Black,  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Timei, 
secretary,  and  Charles  L.  Fuller, 
Brockton  ( Mass. )  Enterpriu, 
treasurer. 

Elected  to  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  were  Frank  L.  Ames, 
Bangor  (Me.)  News;  Henry  J. 
Conland,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Con- 
rant;  James  B.  Stickley,  Prori- 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin; 
James  H.  Darcey,  Waterbary, 
( Conn. )  Republican  -  American; 
Paul  C.  Howe,  Bennington, 
(Vt. )  Banner;  Burtt  E.  Warrea 
Jr..  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph; 
Irving  E.  Rogers,  Lawrence 
Eagle  Tribune,  and  H.  Irving 
Jenks,  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Re¬ 
corder-Gazette. 

■ 

Passaic  Herald  News 
Buys  AM  Station 

Passaic,  N.  J. — Dow  H.  Druk 
ker,  Jr.,  publisher  of  Possoic 
Herald  News,  announced  this 
week  the  newspaper  corporation 
has  acquired  controlling  stock 
of  North  Jersey  Broadcasting 
Co.,  operators  of  WPAT  and 
WPAT-FM  in  Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  stock  was  sold  by  Donald 
Flamm,  New  York  City,  and 
James  V.  Cosman  of  Haledoa 
N.  J. 

The  Herald  News,  an  evening 
newspaper  in  the  50,000  circi^ 
tion  class,  owns  WWDX,  an  FM 
station  in  Paterson. 
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Clean  Election  Fight 
pushed  In  Tennessee 


KINGSPORT,  Tenn.  —  Opening 
with  the  report  that  for  the 
first  time  in  its  80-year  history 
the  Tennessee  Press  Association 


con:  second,  Rogersville  Review; 
third,  Donelson  Diary.  For  the 
best  single  editorial,  weeklies 
only,  the  Parisian  was  awarded 


was  honored  for  the  greatest 
overall  improvement  in  one 
year. 

Beverly  Young  of  the  Fayette¬ 
ville  News  was  elected  president 
of  the  Association  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  and  Clarksville  was 
selected  as  the  convention  site 
for  June,  1949. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
Paul  Sims,  Brownsville  States- 
Graphic  and  John  M.  Jones, 
Greeneville  Sun,  vicepresidents; 
Franklin  Glass,  Dayton  Herald, 
secretary-treasurer;  and  S.  C. 
Bishop,  Crossville  Chronicle, 
historian. 

As  his  first  official  act.  Young 


emember 
the  old  woman 
who  lived 
a  shoe  ^ 


in 


included  every  newspaper  in  the  the  plaque.  The  Fayette  Falcon 

state  on  its  membership  rolls,  -  ’ - 

the  80th  annual  convention 
closed  here  with  a  set  of  new  of¬ 
ficers  but  with  the  same  “watch¬ 
dog  of  the  people  theme”  in¬ 
itiated  by  J.  W.  West,  general 
manager  of  the  Kingsport  Times- 
Sews,  when  he  was  elected  to 
head  the  organization  a  year 
ago.  About  200  delegates  at¬ 
tended. 

Announcement  by  West  of 
100%  membership  in  the  TPA 
climaxed  an  eventful  year  un¬ 
der  his  guidance,  during  which 
he  instigated  a  "Clean  Elections 
Campaign”  in  Tennessee  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  work 
toward  this  end  which  resulted 
in  Governor  Jim  McCord  ap¬ 
pointing  a  special  Election  Laws 
Revision  Committee  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  State  Legislature  in 
Nashville. 

The  TPA’s  membership  now 
consists  of  22  dailies  and  126 
weekly  newspapers,  a  total  of 
148. 

Awards  to  Newspapers 

Selecting  an  appropriate 
speaker  to  give  emphasis  to  re¬ 
newed  interest  by  the  press  In 
clean  politics  and  a  pledge  to 
reveal  to  the  public  any  irreg- 
uiaritie.‘.  which  might  be  discov¬ 
ered  in  Tennessee,  the  conven¬ 
tion  opened  with  a  keynote  ad¬ 
dress  by  George  Goodwin,  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  staff  writer  and 
winner  of  the  1947  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  distinguished  report¬ 
ing. 

The  Kingsport  News  and 
Kingsport  Times,  morning  and 
afternoon  dailies  published  by 
the  Kingsport  Publishing  Co., 
both  placed  high  on  the  honor 
list  at  the  annual  Awards  Ban¬ 
quet. 

The  Times  was  judged  the 
best-looking  newspaper  in  the 
state  ot  more  than  10,000  circu¬ 
lation  and  received  the  Make- 
Up  and  Appearance  award 
among  dailies;  the  Kingsport 
News  won  second  place  in  this 
category,  and  the  Knoxville 
Sews  Sentinel  placed  third.  The 
News  was  recently  first  place 
winner  in  the  N.  W.  Ayer  Typo¬ 
graphical  Contest  for  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  un¬ 
der  10,000  circulation,  but  com¬ 
peted  above  its  class  in  the 
state  competition. 

Weekly  winners  in  this  field 
were:  First.  Rogersville  Review; 
second,  Donelson  Diary;  third, 

Fayette  Falcon  of  Somerville. 

First-place  winner  among 
dailies  for  community  service 
was  the  Memphis  Press  Scimitar 
which  also  took  honors  for  dis- 
^gulshed  editorial  writing  and 
^t  use  of  local  features.  The 
Knoxville  -  News  -  Sentinel  took 
second  place  for  local  features 
Md  the  Johnson  City  Press- 
Chronicle  won  third  prize. 

Weekly  winners  for  local  fea¬ 
tures  were:  First,  Fayette  Fal- 


appointed  West  as  a  member  of 
the  Clean  Elections  Committee. 
.An  intensive  clean-up  and  revi¬ 
sion  of  state  laws  and  methods 
governing  elections  was  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  Association  when 
it  adopted  a  report  by  the  spe¬ 
cial  committee,  and  aimed  at  in¬ 
suring  clean,  honest  elections  in 
Tennessee  on  all  levels — state, 
national  and  local. 

"Not  who  is  elected,  but 
HOW”  was  advanced  as  the 
committee’s  slogan  by  Loye  W. 
Miller,  editor  of  the  Knoxville 
News  Sentinel,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  group. 

For  his  work  with  this  com¬ 
mittee  Miller  received  the  an¬ 
nual  award  of  the  President’s 
Cup  for  the  "greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  by  a  Tennessee  newspaper¬ 
man  to  the  field  of  journalism 
during  1947.”  Other  members 
of  the  committee  are  Edward  J. 
Meeman,  Horace  V.  Wells,  Jr., 
Paul  Sims,  Joe  Hatcher,  Carl  A. 
Jone^,  Jr.,  and  Minor  Bragg. 

In  its  report  to  the  president, 
the  committee  said  it  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  "that  we  should  rely  on 


laws  alone  to  obtain  clean  and 
fair  elections.” 

Miller  emphasized  the  state¬ 
ment  by  Goodwin,  who  said: 
“We  need  laws,  as  we  say,  with 
teeth  in  them,  but  teeth  are  no 
good  unless  they  are  connected 
with  people  who  make  them 
bite.” 

The  Atlanta  Journal  writer  ad¬ 
vocated  that  citizens  serve  at 
the  polls  as  a  civic  duty.  He  also 
reported  that  the  movement  is 
already  bearing  fruit  in  Georgia, 
where,  under  the  leadership  of 
Edwin  Methvin,  president  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Association,  the 
Rotao'  Club  of  Dodge  County 
has  agreed  to  employ  civic  club 
members  at  every  precinct. 
"Their  pay  will  go  to  charity. 

The  TPA  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  member  newspaper 
initiate  a  similar  movement  in 
Tennessee  and  that  discussions 
on  this  subject  be  held  with  the 
American  Legion,  the  Tennessee 
Bar  Association,  and  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  all  of  whom 
have  volunteered  assistance  to 
the  Clean  Election  Campaign. 


At  Mutual  Life,  we  have  a 
rather  large  family,  too  .  .  . 
over  1,000,000 policyholders. 

But  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts 
to  keep  track  of  them,  it’s 
surprising  how  many  policyholders 
do  not  realize  that  their  old  life 
insurance  policies  may  have  actual 
cash  value,  and  for  that  reason  fail 
to  keep  in  touch  with  their  Com¬ 
pany  after  they  cease  paying  pre¬ 
miums. 

In  such  cases,  it  becomes  our 
responsibility  to  find  the  policy¬ 
holders  or  their  beneficiaries  and 
pay  them  the  money  that  is  theirs. 
Our  many  representatives  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  been  very  suc¬ 


cessful  in  locating  lost  ^licyholders 
and  their  beneficiaries.  Local  news¬ 
papers  have  been  particularly  help¬ 
ful,  too,  by  publishing  news  items 
seeking  their  whereabouts,  and  in 
many  cases  the  search  has  resulted 
in  the  payment  of  an  unexpected 
“windfall.” 

We  will  never  be  satisfied,  how¬ 
ever,  until  we  reach  the  time  when 
we  can  say  of  our  large  family  of 
jxilicyholders,  “all  present  or  ac¬ 
counted  for.” 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  P'esident 
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Selling  Ideas 
To  Predominate 
At  NAEA  Event 

Real  selling  ideas,  rather  than 
theory  or  wishful  thinking,  will 
be  stressed  next  week  at  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  convention  at 
Chateau  Frontenac,  Que. 

Meeting  in  Canada  for  the  first 
time  in  its  30  years,  NAEA  has 
scheduled  for  the  threeday 
event  (June  24-26)  a  thorough 
examination  of  new'spaper  se.l- 
ing  technique,  results,  and  poten¬ 
tialities.  Time  has  been  set  aside 
also  for  social  events  at  the 
Chateau,  one  of  the  Dominion’s 
leading  resorts. 

The  meeting  will  be  opened 
Thursday  morning  by  George  G. 
Steele,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  first  vicepresident  and 
program  chairman  of  NAEA. 
Principal  speakers  at  the  first 
session  will  be  David  W.  Smith, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  who  will 
describe  newspaper  exhibits  at 
the  convention;  Harold  V.  Man- 
zer,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette,  president  of  the 
NAEA,  who  will  state  the  con¬ 
vention  objectives  and  welcome 
the  delegates;  and  Ben  C.  Duffy, 
president  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn  agency,  who  will 
discuss  advertising's  relation  to 
the  business  structure. 

Also  at  this  session  Elliott  M. 
Little,  president  of  Anglo-Cana¬ 
dian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd., 
will  talk  about  the  newsprint 
outlook. 

First  day’s  luncheon  speaker 
will  be  the  Hon.  Louis  St.  Lau¬ 
rent.  Canada’s  secretary  of  state 
for  external  affairs. 

Thursday  afternoon  will  be 
given  over  to  four  simultaneous 
round  table  discussions  under 
the  general  chairmanship  of  Sam 
R.  Bloom,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald.  This  program  will  be 
preceded  by  a  skit,  “Answering 
Those  Magazine  Promotions,” 
presented  by  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

D.  Leo  Dolan,  director  of  the 
Canadian  Government  travel 
Bureau,  is  the  Thursday  dinner 
speaker. 

On  Friday  morning,  Rodney  E. 
Defenbaugh.  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledder,  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  “Two  Minute  Ideas” 
panel:  Stuart  Peabod.v  of  Bor¬ 
den  Co.,  vicechairman  of  the 
Advertising  Council,  will  dis- 
discuss  the  “Economic  System” 
campaign:  John  A.  Martin  of 
Montgomery  Ward  will  talk  on 
“Planning  the  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion.”  and  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  program  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Don  U.  Bridge,  plans 
committee  chairman;  Bureau 
Director  Alfred  Stanford;  Re¬ 
tail  Division  Director  John 
Giesen;  and  Harold  Barnes,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  Bureau. 

Edgar  G.  Burton,  president  of 
Robert  Simpson,  Ltd.,  is  Friday 
luncheon  speaker. 

Speakers  at  the  Friday  after¬ 
noon  session  and  their  subjects 
are:  William  S.  Waddell,  Eliza- 
bethton  (Tenn. )  Star,  “How  a 
Small  Newspaper  Sells  Advertis¬ 
ing  Space”;  Sam  R.  Bloom, 
“Newspaper  Advertising  Solici¬ 
tation”;  Charles  E.  Branham,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga. )  Journal,  “The  Ix)- 


cally-Edited  Gravure  Group 
Story”;  and  Lee  A.  Ward,  presi¬ 
dent,  New  York  chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  “Toiletries  and 
Cosmetics  in  the  Mass  Market.” 

The  convention  will  close  of¬ 
ficially  on  Friday  with  reports  of 
the  Research  and  Resolutions 
Committees. 

On  Saturday  morning,  under 
Mr.  Little’s  direction,  conven¬ 
tion  delegates  and  guests  will 
make  a  complete  tour  of  Anglo- 
Canadian’s  newsprint  mill. 

Other  side  events  include  con¬ 
ducted  sightseeing  tours,  lunch¬ 
eons  for  women  guests  and  eve¬ 
ning  entertainment. 


Virgil  Rankin 
Named  Director 


Of  P.R.  Group 


VirKil  L.  Rankin  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  fulltime  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of 
America,  it  was 
announced  this 
week  by  W. 
Howard  Chase, 
director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for 
General  Foods 
Corp.  and  chair¬ 
man  of  PRSA’s 
executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

PRSA  was  or¬ 
ganized  several 
Rankin  months  ago  as 
a  merger  of  the 
National  Association  of  Public 
Relations  Counsel  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  Headquarters  are  at  665 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Mr.  Rankin,  former  president 
of  ACPR,  has  also  been  serving 
as  first  president  of  the  new 
organization.  His  appointment 
as  executive  director  is  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  He  is  also 
editor  of  The  Public  Relations 
Journal. 

First  efforts  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  have  been  directed  toward 
establishing  public  relations 
work  as  a  profession  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  code  of  practice 
and  eligibility  rules. 

The  group  now  has  1,000  mem¬ 
bers  in  six  chapters — Detroit, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  San  Francisco  and  Hono¬ 
lulu.  Applications  have  been 
received  for  chapter  charters  in 
eight  additional  cities  and  four 
foreign  countries. 

Earle  Ferris,  former  NAPRC 
president,  is  chairman  of  the 
board. 

PRSA  will  have  its  first  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Chicago  in  No¬ 
vember,  Mr.  Chase  said. 


Anti-Scoop  Pact 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  Agreeing  not 
to  “scoop”  each  other,  two  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  reporters  set 
June  19  as  their  marriage  date. 
Miss  Dorothy  Johnson,  who 
writes  the  “Teen-Age”  column 
will  be  wed  to  Richard  C.  Mar¬ 
shall,  while  Miss  Audrey  Lo- 
raine  Bushelman  is  to  become 
the  wife  of  Ralph  J.  Weiskittel, 
business  news  writer. 


Bureau  Issues 
Pilot  Market 
Data  Form 

Aiming  for  a  new  standard 
of  uniformity  in  presentation  of 
local  market  and  media  data, 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA  mailed  this  week  to 
every  U.S.  daily  its  pilot  model 
for  a  Standard  Market  &  Media 
Data  Form  for  which  it  urges 
universal  nationwide  adoption. 

The  new  form  (E&P,  April  10, 
p.  73)  is  the  product  of  more 
than  a  year  of  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  the  research  department 
of  the  Bureau,  the  newspaper 
committee  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  and  the  research  conamit- 
tee  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association. 

“Today,  no  advertiser  or  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  handful  who  them¬ 
selves  have  invested  vast  time 
and  trouble  in  the  effort,  pos¬ 
sesses  basic  data  about  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  markets 
in  a  uniform,  comparable  pat¬ 
tern,”  Alfred  B.  Stanford,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau,  declared 
in  releasing  the  pilot  model. 

“Now,  we  hope  the  Standard 
Market  &  Media  Form  will,  for 
the  first  time  on  a  national 
scale,  provide  advertisers  with 
market  data  to  enable  them  to 
evaluate  sales  opportunities, 
market  by  market,  on  a  basis  of 
reasonably  complete  and  strictly 
comparable  information.” 

Genesis  of  the  project  was  in 
a  survey  of  AAAA  member 
agencies  which  disclosed,  early 
in  1947,  that  no  single  research 
effort  on  the  part  of  newspapers 
would  be  so  generally  useful  to 
agency  campaign  planners  and 
media  buyers  as  a  standard 
market  data  form  of  the  type 
now  completed,  Stanford  added. 

The  new  form  includes  25 
basic  classifications  of  informa¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  a  prescribed 
form  of  map  showing  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  each  market's  ABC  re¬ 
tail  trading  zone,  city  zone  and 
city  lines,  together  with  prin¬ 
cipal  rail,  road  and  water  routes. 

The  categories  of  data,  each 
including  numerous  sub-cate¬ 
gories,  include:  population: 
home  ownership  and  home 
equipment:  home  construction, 
bank  deposits,  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  and  retail  sales;  employ¬ 
ment  data;  educational  facilities; 
parks,  clubs  and  churches,  shop¬ 
ping  days;  theatres;  retail  and 
whole.sale  trade,  etc. 

Stanford  urged  all  dailies  to 
make  plans  for  publication  of 
the  forms  as  promptly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  cities  where  two  or 
more  newspapers  are  published, 
local  publishers  are  being  aski-d 
to  plan  for  cooperative  action 
in  assembling  and  publishing 
the  prescribed  data. 

■ 

In  Father's  Footsteps 

Titusville,  Fla. — Robert  H. 
Hudson,  who  is  associated  with 
his  father,  H.  H.  Hudson,  in  the 
publication  of  the  Titusville 
Star  Advocate,  a  semi-weekly,  is 
attending  the  summer  term  at 
the  University  of  Florida  at 
Gainesville. 
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All  in  Day's  Woik 
For  Busy  Publishei 

Lufkin,  Tex. — W.  R.  Beau- 
mier,  publisher  of  Lufkin  Dailj 
News,  wanted  to  give  his  news¬ 
paper  proper  attention  and  still 
attend  the  Texas  Democratic 
convention,  halfway  across  the 
state  in  Brovvnwood. 

So  he: 

Was  at  his  desk  in  Lufkin  at 
5:30  a.m.  convention  day. 

Wrote  the  day’s  editorial  and 
his  front-page  column  before  7 
am. 

Popped  into  a  chartered  plane 
and  flew  to  the  convention,  ar¬ 
riving  before  9  a.m. 

Was  back  on  the  job  next  day. 

Agency  Takes 
'Videotown' 

As  Test-Tube 

Newell-Emmett  advertising 
agency  reported  last  week  the 
results  of  its  first  television  sur¬ 
vey  in  “Videotown — USA.” 

■Videotown  is  the  fictitious 
name  of  an  actual  community  of 
about  45,000  population,  locat^ 
on  the  fringe  of  New  York 
City’s  television  area,  the  agen¬ 
cy  reported. 

The  initial  survey,  a  census 
of  set  ownership,  showed  there 
are  266  sets  in  267  locations  (the 
one  case  of  doubling  up  is  a 
tavern ) . 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  sets, 
it  was  found,  are  in  families  in 
the  “middle  socio-economic 
group.”  One-fourth  are  in  the 
upper  group,  the  rest  in  the 
lower  income  group.  About 
four-fifths  of  all  the  sets  are  in 
homes. 

The  present  trend  of  set  in¬ 
stallations  in  Videotown,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agency's  presen¬ 
tation.  indicates  that  by  the  end 
of  1948  three  times  as  many 
sets  will  be  in  use  as  at  the  end 
of  1947.  “Even  then,”  said  Jerry 
Tasker,  of  the  research  depart¬ 
ment,  “ownership  will  still  be 
in  a  pioneer  stage.” 

About  half  the  sets  in  use 
have  10-inch  screens.  Next  most 
popular  size  is  12-inch,  then  7- 
inch,  projection,  15-inch  and  5- 
inch. 

The  267  sets  were  bought 
from  33  different  dealers,  21 
local  and  the  rest  20  to  200  miles 
from  the  town.  Local  dealen 
accounted  for  more  than  85% 
of  the  sales. 

Further  surveys  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  Videotown,  Newell- 
Emmett  said.  One  now  in 
progress  is  concerned  with  nio- 
tives  for  buying  sets  and  family 
listening  habits. 

■ 

Winston-Salem  Paper 
Names  Associate  Editor 

H.  Clay  Ferree  will  continue 
as  associate  editor  and  devote 
his  time  to  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal,  while  A.  G.  Ivey,  form¬ 
erly  a  reporter  on  the  Winston- 
Salem  Sentinel,  newly  appointw 
associate  editor,  will  devote  bb 
attention  to  the  Sentinel’s  edi¬ 
torial  page.  The  announcement 
is  made  by  Santford  Martin,  edi¬ 
tor  of  both  papers. 
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AFA  Convention 

continued  from  page  8 

Advertising 

And  Education 

Joseph  B.  Hall,  president, 

Kroger  Co.:  "Faith  in  the  fu¬ 
ture — this  faith  of  the  individual 
in  himself — seems  largely  to 
have  disappeared.  What  can  ad 
vertising  do  about  it.  I  think 
it  can  do  a  great  deal,  for  our 
problem  is  primarily  a  problem 
of  education.  People  are  preju¬ 
diced  because  they  do  not  kno^w 
the  facts. 

“The  advertising  man  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well-fitted  to  carry  the 
message  of  industry  and  enter¬ 
prise." 


in  the  same  class  with  the  Rus-  1 
sians.  i 

“Whatever  the  scale  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  secure  understanding  by 
projecting  our  ideas  of  freedom 
and  human  dignity,  it  will  be 
cheap  compared  with  other  ' 
methods  of  building  a  lasting 
peace  ” 

Economics  and 
Moral  Responsibility 

Grovf  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade:  "We  love  the 
sound  of  the  words  ‘Free  Enter¬ 
prise.’  but  if  free  enterprise  can¬ 
not  feed,  clothe  and  shelter  more 
people  well  and  make  more  peo¬ 
ple  happy,  another  system  will 
have  its  chance. 

“We  laugh  at  the  overworked  ' 
phrase  ‘The  Abundant  Life’  but  i 


EDUCATIONAL? 

Yes.. .but  also 
ENJOYABLE 


Public  Service  Value  of 


These  Unique  Speciallies 


College  Training 
Oi  Ad  Personnel 

Dr.  Kenneth  Dameron,  Ohio 

State  University:  “Advertising 
training  involves  harnessing  the 
resources  of  a  great  university 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  advertising  train¬ 
ing  of  the  individual. 

“Business  should  make  more 
use  of  the  classroom  and  the 
classroom  should  make  more  use 
of  business. 

“Advertising  training  can  be 
made  m.ore  elective  by  affording 
detailed  consideration  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  aspects  of  ad¬ 
vertising — its  impact  on  the  con¬ 
sumer,  its  relation  to  price,  its 
role  in  the  world  economy,  its 
social  usefulness.’’ 


it  is  what  men  want  and  work 
for.  If  they  don’t  get  it  one  way, 
they  will  seek  to  get  it  by  an¬ 
other. 

“Promote  selling,  to  be  sure, 
but  promote  production  so  that 
your  clients  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  sell.  Free  enterprise 
ought  to  be  far  more  than  an 
economic  term.  It  must  mean 
the  acceptance  of  a  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  sowing  the  seeds 
which  will  come  forth  in  the 
harvest  of  the  good  life." 


Increasing  Retail 
Sales  Volume 

Howard  f*.  Abrahams,  manager, 

sales  promotion  division.  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion:  “Department  store  sales 
volumes  increased  in  1947  w’hile 
profits  decreased.  This  trend 
continued  through  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1948  with  sales  up  5%, 
profits  lower,  retail  newspaper 
advertising  percentages  up  from 
lA'^r  to  2.8r; . 

“A  four-point  method  for  in¬ 
creased  advertising  returns  is: 
1.  The  right  merchandise.  2.  at 
the  right  time,  3.  promoted  in 
the  right  medium,  4.  in  the  right 
way. 


“It  has  been  frequently  said 
that  of  a  store’s  sales  is 
done  cn  30'^r  of  its  merchandise. 
Find  out  these  best  sellers,  pro¬ 
mote  this  merchandise  and  you 
are  sure  to  get  more  sales  with 
the  same  advertising  dollars.  If 
.vour  pressure  of  advertising 
comes  at  the  time  when  people 
want  to  buy  you  are  certain  to 
obtain  greater  sales  results.” 


Advertising  and 

The  World  Scene 

Wn,LiAM  Benton,  head,  U.  S. 

delegation  to  UN  Conference 
on  Freedom  of  Information: 
"The  Russians’  ability  to  hit  the 
front  pages  of  newspapers  in 
free  countries  is  limited  only  by 
their  ingenuity  in  creating  news¬ 
worthy  stories.  The  best  way  to 
counteract  Red  propaganda  is 
not  with  advertising  but  with 
Page  One  news. 

"We  are  incapable  of  dupli¬ 
cating  Russian  tactics.  They  are 
Wipably  and  by  definition  un¬ 
democratic.  They  would  put  us 


Texas  Woman  Editor 
Of  Old  School  Dies 


Geneva  Conference 
On  Information 

OvFTA  Culp  Hobby,  co-publisher, 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post:  “Rus¬ 
sian  agents  in  all  nations  are  ac¬ 
tive  on  ‘Operation  Shoestring’ 
peddling  their  paltry  panacea 
of  ‘government  by  the  masses’ 
while  we,  ‘Operation  Billions,’ 
are  hiding  our  light  under  a 
bushel. 

“America  is  the  best  equipped 
nation  to  tell  its  story  to  this 
and  other  peoples.  It  uses  more 
newsprint.  We  have  the  best 
news  gathering  agencies.  Amer¬ 
ican  advertising  is  vigorous  and 
abundant." 

In  the  course  of  its  business 
sessions.  AFA  did  the  following, 
in  addition  to  activities  noted 
above: 

Awarded  the  1949  convention 
to  Houston,  Tex. 

Received  President  Borton’s 
report,  showing  a  total  member¬ 
ship  of  83  clubs  and  18.000  indi- 
vidual.s. 

Adopted  three  resolutions — 
pledging  AFA  to  continue  the 
fight  for  truth  in  advertising, 
putting  AFA  on  record  as  op¬ 
posed  to  governmental  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  right  to  advertise, 
and  calling  upon  advertisers  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  shap¬ 
ing  public  opinion  in  the  U.  S. 
and  abroad. 


Mrs.  Jesse  O.  Wheeler,  82,  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Brownsville 
( Tex. )  Herald,  died  June  10. 

While  attending  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee  in  1892  Miss 
Frances  January  of  Victoria, 
Tex.,  eloped  with  Jesse  Wheeler. 
By  stagecoach  and  riverboat 
they  traveled  to  Brownsville 
where  on  July  4,  1892  they  es¬ 
tablished  the  Herald. 

Her  husband  died  in  1916.  For 
the  next  eight  years  she  man¬ 
aged  the  Herald  single  handed. 
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Is  Greatly  Enhanced 
By  Lively  Reader  Interest 


The  purpose  of  every  Hopkins  Syndicate 
Feature  is  to  help  men  and  women  Im¬ 
prove  themselves  physically,  mentally 
and  spiritually.  Hence,  all  features  must 
be  psychologically  sound  In  every  detail. 
But.  whatever  their  intrinsic  value,  they 
can  do  no  good  unless  they  first  get  read. 


Hopkins  Features  are,  therefore,  required 
to  be  enjoyable  reading  as  well  as  in¬ 
structive.  That  is  unquestionably  why 
they  so  swiftly  become  prime  favorites 
in  any  newspaper  and  never  stop  grow¬ 
ing  in  popularity.  They’re  exceptional 
in  other  ways,  too.  as  you’ll  agree  after 
reading  the  brief  descriptions  below. 


RELIGION:  "Altar  Stairs"  (  7  times 
weekly)  by  Rev.  John  Marvin  Rast.  D.D.. 
Pres.  Lander  College.  Inspirational  150 
word  sermonettes  and  Bible  text  with  the 
dramatic  appeal  of  a  dally  short  story. 
A  longstanding  favorite  in  many  news¬ 
papers. 

PSYCHOLOGY:  "The  Warry  Clinic" 

(6  times  weekly)  by  Dr.  George  W.  Crane. 
Solves  love,  domestic,  child  and  person¬ 
ality  problems.  Favorite  of  all  ages  and 
sexes  for  over  12  years.  First  among 
women  in  continuing  study  polls. 


DR.  CRANE  ON  THE  AIR:  "Psychalaqy 
in  Action"  (5  times  weekly)  is  a  smash 
hit  radio  adaptation  of  Dr.  Crane’s  fam¬ 
ous  newspaper  feature.  “The  Worry 
Clinic.”  Sensational  mail-pull.  Endorsed 
by  the  clergy  and  others  who  mould  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 


GARDENING:  "Farm  &  Garden  Fax 

(3  times  weekly)  by  R.  Milton  Carleton 
Ph  D. — Noted  authority — writer— Mutua 
Network  commentator — makes  an  enter 
tainlng.  popular  feature  of  the  latest  Ir 
farm  &  garden  methods. 


QUIZ  MASTER:  "Quiz-Hall"  (6  time 
weekly)  bv  the  eminent  Southern  Jour 
nalist.  Wilton  E.  Hall — an  instructlv* 
quiz  column  that’s  really  fun.  Unlqu« 
3-way  format  appeals  to  all  ages. 


Mail  the  couptm  belmv  for  rates,  sam 
pie  releases  and  full  information  or 
any  of  the  above  features  not  alread; 
published  in  your  vicinity. 


HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  Inc 


Bax  F357,  Hellatt,  Indiana 


HOPKINS  SYNDICATE.  INC.,  BOX  F357.  MELLOTT,  IND. 

Ruxh  information  on  features  checked  below: 


□  altar  stairs 

John  Marvin  Ra.st 


□  QUIZ  HALL 
Wilton  E.  Hall 


□  FARM  *  GARDEN  FAX 
R.  Milton  Carleton 


□  THE  WORRY  CLINIC 
Dr.  Georsre  W.  Cranr 


n  DR.  CR.ANE’S  RADIO  PROGRAM 
(  Psyi'holosry  in  Action) 
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Union  Printers 
Take  Vacation; 
Daily  Doesn't 

Alhambra,  Calif.  —  Teletype 
setter  composition  is  the  answer 
to  producing  without  printers  in 
supply,  in  the  opinion  of  Barton 
Heiligcrs.  publisher.  Alhambra 
Posl-Adrocate. 

His  conclusions  are  based  on 
continuing  publication  of  regu¬ 
lar  size  newspapers  here  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks  follow¬ 
ing  decision  of  the  plant's  print 
ers  to  ask  for  vacation  pay  at 
several  minute  intervals. 

At  first,  the  Post-Advocate 
used  typewriter  keyboards  su 
perimnosed  on  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  first,  then  shifted  to  tele¬ 
typesetters.  Today  it  has  four 
girl  operators,  punching  tape, 
and  three  Linotypes  with  tele- 
type.setting  equipment.  A  fourth 
is  being  installed. 

*T  believe  the  teletypesetter 
operation  superior  to  other 
process.”  Heiligers  told  E.  &  P. 
"For  cne  thing,  when  you  turn 
to  the  other  methods  you  have 
to  go  to  another  method  of  re¬ 
production.” 

The  machines  are  operating  at 
the  rate  of  nine  lines  per  minute, 
in  contrast  to  an  average  of  four 
by  manual  operation.  Heiligers 
said. 

Adjustments  of  metal  pot 
temperatures  were  needed  to 
provide  efficient  operation  at 
this  pace,  however.  It  was 
found  that  the  pots  had  been 
kept  so  hot  for  the  manual  oper¬ 
ation  that  lead  spattered  when 
the  tempo  was  doubled,  so  tem¬ 
peratures  were  reduced  sharply. 

During  initial  operations  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  were  so  fre¬ 
quent  that  the  paper  presented 
readers  with  a  humorous  page 
one  explanation  under  the  head¬ 
line:  ‘‘Pardon  Us,  But  Our  Slips 
Are  Showing.”  And  the  slips 
continued  to  show  in  the  ex¬ 
planation.  The  story  observed 
that  one  of  the  most  common 
errors  of  typewriter  keyboard 
operation  was  the  reproduction 
of  commas  after  each  letter 
when  inexperienced  operators — 
but  skilled  typists — hit  the  keys 
with  customary  vigor. 

Decision  of  the  plant‘s  union 
printers  to  seek  vacations  came 
after  protracted  negotiations 
during  which  the  union  asked  a 
wage  increase  of  44.6  cents  per 
hour,  a  37Vfe  hour  week,  instead 
of  the  existing  40,  and  the  re¬ 
production  clause  as  contained 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Typograph¬ 
ical  union's  contract. 

The  demands  came  after  the 
Post  Advocate  group  decided  to 
withdraw  from  the  Pomona  San 
Gabriel  ITU  No.  994  and  form 
a  locally  chartered  group,  and 
then  switched  to  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  union.  Heiligers  reported 
the  switch  came  after  receipt  of 
a  wire  from  Woodruff  Randolph, 
ITU  president,  ‘‘to  the  effect 
that  the  composing  room  staff 
should  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Typographical 
Union  and  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  be  included  in  that 
local.” 

In  negotiations  with  the  Los 
Angeles  union,  an  Alhambra 


.scale  of  S2.34.6  per  hour  was 
asked.  Heiligers  of’^ered  a  26 
cent  increase  over  the  $1.90 
scale,  or  $10.40  per  week.  This 
was  one  cent  an  hour  above  the 
new  Pomona  San  Gabriel  con 
tract. 

In  the  meeting  with  the  Los 
Angeles  local  last  April  23, 
Heiligers  said: 

“We  can  hardly  call  this  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  in  that  I  must 
accept  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
center — or  else!'‘ 

In  mid  May,  the  printers  one 
by  one  decided  to  ask  for  their 
closing  and  vacation  pay  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  a  few  minutes,  and  by 
noon  the  ‘‘back  shop”  had  been 
emptied.  The  situation  here  is 
unique  is  that  it  is  not  a  strike, 
and  pickets  have  not  been 
posted 

S9  Increase  Granted 
In  Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI,  O.  —  Daily  news¬ 
paper  printers  here  have  ac¬ 
cepted  a  $9-weekiy  wage  in¬ 
crease  retroactive  to  Jan.  1,  with¬ 
out  a  written  contract.  Larry 
French,  president  of  Local  No. 
3,  ITU,  and  William  Aherns,  sec¬ 
retary  of  Cincinnati  Publishers 
Association,  said  there  was  a 
■gentlemen’s  agreement.” 

The  increases  bring  printers' 
day  shift  pay  to  $90  weekly. 

Strikes  Are  Voted 
On  9  Newspapers 
STRIKES  on  nine  New  York 
state  newspapers  have  been 
voted  by  union  printers  and  a 
vote  is  called  for  June  20  on  two 
others. 

The  newspapers  involved  are: 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News, 
Binghamton  Press,  Elmira  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  El¬ 
mira  Sunday  Telegram,  Utica 
Daily  Press,  and  Utica  Dispatch, 
all  Gannett  papers;  Albany 
Times  -  Union,  Hearst  -  owned; 
Binghamton  Sun,  independently 
owned. 

■Vote  will  be  taken,  June  20, 
on  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  and  the  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  Sc  Chronicle,  (Gannett). 

Struck  Paper  in  Ohio 
Publishes  Regularly 
WARREN.  O.  —  The  Tribune- 
Chronicle,  Warren's  only  daily 
newspaper,  printed  a  28-page 
paper,  June  17,  well  divided  be¬ 
tween  advertising  and  news,  on 
the  10th  day  since  26  composing 
room  employes  went  on  strike 
in  an  issue  over  wages.  Publica¬ 
tion  has  gone  on  interrupted 
since  the  employes  failed  to  re¬ 
port  for  work  on  June  7. 

Helen  Hart  Hurlbert  is  pub¬ 
lisher  and  manager  of  the  paper. 

Some  plates  and  a  sprinkling 
of  pictures  through  the  paper 
were  noticeable  the  first  two 
days,  but  since  that  time  most 
of  the  news  matter  has  appeared 
set  in  regular  type.  The  June 
17  issue  had  a  large  increase  in 
display  advertising  and  regu¬ 
lar. y-set  classified. 

Tribune  printers  were  receiv¬ 
ing  $1.67'2  cents  per  hour  for 
40  hours  each  week.  They  asked 
$2.12'2  cents  per  hour.  The  Tri¬ 
bune  offered  $1.77*2  cents. 

No  neg^iations  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  since  the  strike  started. 


NYC  Negotiators 
Halt  Discussion 
Of  New  Contract 

Publishers  of  13  New  York 
City  newspapers  and  Local  No. 
6  of  International  Typographical 
Union  reached  a  hiatus  this 
week  in  their  negotiations  for  a 
contract  to  replace  one  that 
matured  March  31. 

Both  printers  and  publishers 
stepped  back  from  the  confer¬ 
ence  table  before  the  question 
of  wage  scales  developed.  They 
were  unable  to  agree  on  juris¬ 
dictional  clauses  and  conditions 
of  employment. 

Publishers  had  submitted  new 
contract  terms  i  E&P,  June  12, 
p.  6),  and  printers  countered 
with  demands  for  union  juris¬ 
diction  over  unconventional 
composing  equipment.  The  lo¬ 
cal  then  put  the  dispute  up  to 
Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU  na¬ 
tional  chief,  who  was  expected 
to  come  in  as  an  assistant  nego¬ 
tiator. 

Meantime,  publishers  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  institute  their  emer¬ 
gency  printing  operations — by¬ 
passing  normal  composing  rooms 
— on  24  hours’  notice,  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  declare. 

The  emergency  operation, 
which  produces  photo  engraved 
typewritten  composition,  has 
been  reduced  to  skeleton  pro¬ 
portions  by  all  New  York  City 
publishers  involved  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations.  In  some  cases  the  cut 
is  to  as  low  as  5%  of  peak  em¬ 
ployment.  All  equipment  and 
machines,  however,  have  been 
retained  on  a  standby  basis. 

A  survey  of  the  cold-metal  op¬ 
erations  in  New  York  City, 
made  by  Editor  &  Publisher, 
revealed  that  publishers  felt 
they  could  print  an  all-news,  no¬ 
advertising  paper  on  short  no¬ 
tice,  and  rapidly  reassemble 
crews  that  they  have  trained 
since  early  in  1948. 

The  point  of  primary  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  printers  and  publish¬ 
ers  in  New  York  City,  according 
to  Laurence  Victory,  president 
of  Local  No.  6,  is  jurisdiction 
over  varitypes,  teletypesetters, 
line-justifying  typewriters  and 
similar  equipment. 

Local  No.  6  now  insists — un¬ 
like  its  stand  when  it  reached 
an  accord  with  publishers  April 
14,  subsequently  Gromykoed  by 
ITU  national  executive  council 
— that  it  be  awarded  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  any  personnel  that 
may  be  plac^  on  the  special 
equipment.  Publishers  take  the 
position  that  this  is  contrary  to 
the  Taft-Harley  Law,  and  say 
they  will  not  be  party  to  a  con¬ 
tract  that  contravenes  federal 
statute. 

Printers  have  remained  at 
their  machines  during  all  the 
negotiating  sessions. 

■ 

Superintendent  Dies 

William  J.  Barry.  48.  mechani 
cal  superintendent  of  New  York 
Daily  News  since  May  1947. 
died  June  15.  Veteran  of  New 
York  newspaper  shops,  he  began 
in  the  press  room  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  moved  to  the  old  New 
York  American  and  the  Evening 
Post,  joining  the  News  in  1947. 


Stiles  Case  Ruling 

continued  from  page  5 

July  2:  $75  payable  as  of  Janu 
ary  1,  1948,  and  the  inclusion  of 
the  all  or  none  clause.” 

Ward  attached  a  footnote  to 
his  report  stating:  "The  under 
signed  does  not  credit  some  por¬ 
tions  of  Stiles'  uncorroborated 
testimony.” 

In  reply  to  the  Review-Star's 
assertion  that  all  of  Local  915  s 
members  have  lost  their  "status" 
as  employes.  Ward  commented; 

“While  the  record  does  show 
that  Stiles  notified  all  composing 
room  employes  by  telegram  that 
if  they  did  not  return  to  work  on 
a  certain  day  they  would  be  re 
placed;  and  that  the  Company 
has  employes  working  in  the 
composing  room  at  the  present, 
the  record  does  not  show  that 
such  replacements  are  in  fact 
■permanent’  rep.acements. 

"The  record  further  shows  that 
the  composing  room  employes 
went  on  strike  on  Nov.  10  and  at 
the  time  of  the  hearing  were 
receiving  strike  benefits.  It  is 
clear  that  such  employes  are  on 
strike  as  a  result  of  the  current 
labor  dispute,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  record  to  indicate  that 
the  Company  would  not  rein 
state  the  union  members  in  the 
event  Local  915  will  bargain. 

"Moreover,  by  pressing  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  bargain  charges  against 
the  Local  herein,  the  Company 
indicates  an  intention  not  to  per¬ 
manently  replace  the  strikers." 

'Permanent  Positions' 

In  this  connection.  Ward  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  Local  be 
required  to  bargain — “npon  re 
quest" — with  the  Daily  Review 
Corp.  In  a  Page  one  editorial 
commenting  on  the  decision,  the 
newspaper  stated: 

"Unfortunately  for  the  former 
members  of  our  composing 
room,  no  such  request  can  now 
be  made.  To  maintain  publics 
tion,  we  have  long  since  had  to 
replace  the  strikers  with  new 
employes  —  young  veterans, 
mostly,  who  were  willing  to 
carry  on  where  the  others  left 
off  so  abruptly. 

■‘The  newcomers  were  given 
permanent  positions.  They  co¬ 
operated  loyally  and  well  during 
and  after  our  most  trying  days. 
It  would  be  rank  injustice  to 
them  and  gross  ingratitude  on 
our  part  to  dismiss  them  now  to 
make  room  again  for  workers 
who,  as  the  trial  examiner 
found,  ‘gave  neither  notice  nor 
reason  before  going  on  strike.” 

Ward  also  disposed  of  the 
union's  contention  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  compelled  to  abide  by 
any  ru.ing  because  the  ITU  has 
failed  to  comply  with  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  provision  for  filing 
of  non-Communist  affidavits  and 
financial  statements. 

The  examiner  held  that  the 
■  no  contract”  policy  amendment 
to  the  ITU's  general  laws  stated 
that  the  ITU  "and  its  local 
unions  and  their  officers  will  file 
a.'iy  financial  reports  and  affidav¬ 
its  required  by  Law."  This 
clause,  he  said,  would  appear 
to  bind  the  Local,  as  a  subordi¬ 
nate  union  of  the  ITU,  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  section  of  the  law. 
in  the  event  such  compliance 
became  necessary  to  make  the 
Local  amenable  to  the  Act. 
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Conservative 
ANG  Meeting 
Is  Forecast 

Its  left  \ving  clipped,  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  will 
convene  quietly  June  28-July  2 
in  San  Francisco.  The  15th  an¬ 
nual  convention  probably  will 
be  the  first  in  years  firmly 
under  the  thumb  of  the  conserv¬ 
ative  bloc. 

Harmony  and  unity  are  fore¬ 
cast:  there  are  few  issues  which 
might  touch  off  heated  floor 
fights.  Only  five  ticklish,  tricky 
problems  await  the  200-odd  dele¬ 
gates  : 

Organizing  and  bargaining 
thrusts  in  the  face  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

How  strong  a  position  the 
Guild  will  take  against  the 
Third  Party. 

Whether  to  keep  the  15-cent 
monthly  per  capita  assessment 
for  the  union’s  defense  fund, 
whose  kitty  now  holds  $54,559. 

Propo.sed  changes  in  the  guild 
national  election  system. 

And  a  move,  sparked  by  New 
York’s  delegation,  to  elect  local 
executive  committees  by  refer¬ 
endum  rather  than  by  smaller 
local  Representative  Assemblies. 

V.P.  to  Be  Elected 

Only  one  by-election  is  to 
mark  this  off-year  in  guild  of¬ 
ficer-picking.  Nominated  will 
be  a  successor  as  regional  vice-  Russell  Scott,  Flint  (Mich.) 
president  to  ex-AP  war  corre-  Journal,  won  second-place  hon- 
spondent  Richard  K.  O’Malley.  ors  of  $250.  His  picture  showed 

O’Malley,  elected  from  Den-  a  dog  sitting  dejectedly  in  a 
ver,  resigned  his  guild  post  snowstorm  beside  the  dead  body 
when  he  moved  last  month  of  another  dog. 
from  the  15-state  region  he  Joe  Costa,  photo  supervisor 

headed.  Associated  Press  of  the  New  York  Sunday  Mirror 
switched  him  from  Denver  to  magazine,  took  third  place 
its  New  York  cable  desk.  Later  ($100)  for  his  picture  taken  in 
he  expects  to  be  assigned  over-  a  Baltimore.  Md.,  jail  of  a  wife 
seas  again.  beater  being  flogged  by  a  jailer. 

Among  speakers  guildsmen  Costa  was  a  New  York  News 
will  hear  during  five  days  of  photographer  at  the  time, 
sessions  at  the  Sir  Francis  Diamond  NPPA  pins  were 

Drake  Hotel  are  Paul  Smith,  also  awarded  to  Charles  Hoff, 
general  manager  of  the  San  New  York  News:  Gus  Pasqua- 
Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Henry  hello,  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
J.  Kaiser.  old  Public  Ledger;  Jim  Jones, 

Following  tradition,  the  local  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post; 
ITU  president— in  San  Fran-  Frank  Cushing,  of  the  Boston 
cisco.  Claude  M.  Baker  — will  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler;  and 

talk  at  the  initial  meeting.  George  Yates,  of  the  Des 

Baker  is  a  former  ITU  presi-  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  &  Trib- 

une. 

Both  Los  Angeles  and  New  Citations  for  “excellent  pho- 
York  longtime  cores  of  guild  tography’’  were  awarded  to  100 
leftishness,  have  named  largely  of  the  more  than  900  pictures 
right-wing  delegations.  submitted,  and  four  U.  S.  Sav- 

Hurried,  hard-working  ses-  ings  Bonds  were  given  photog- 
sions,  customary  at  guild  con-  raphcrs  working  on  papers  of 

ventions,  are  scheduled.  A  busy  smaller  circulation  than  big¬ 

round  of  special  group  meet-  city  dailie.s. 
ings  next  week  will  precede  recipients  were  Hugh 

the  convention  proper.  Morton,  Wilmington,  N.  C.;  Joe 

General  sessions  start  Mon-  Benetti,  Sacramento  ( Calif. ) 
day,  June  28,  with  guild  pr^i-  Union;  John  Crivelli,  Parterson 
Martin,  Memphis  j  )  Evening  News;  and 

ITenn.)  Commercial  _  Appeal  Roger  Terhune,  Passaic  (N.  J. ) 
amusements  editor,  giving  the  Herald  News 
opening  address.  a 

For  convention  approval,  the  Tr.|  ..  p.  .. 


Orange  Box  Derby 
Prizes  Are — Guess! 

Santa  Ana.  Calif. — Orange 
Week  really  meant  oranges  for 
the  winners  in  the  Orange  Box 
Derby  sponsored  by  the  Santa 
Ana  Sunday  Globe. 

Every  finalist  lugged  home 
sacks  of  oranges,  with  the  top 
four  winners  getting  full  crates 
from  Orange  Queen  Connie 
Frisbie. 

Hundreds  of  boys  competed  in 
the  pushcar  races,  with  the  finals 
the  kickoff  event  in  the  week 
long  citrus  celebration.  Promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Derby  was  a  feature 
of  the  second  anniversary  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Globe,  sponsored  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Telejiliono  Relay 
aliout  1  >  ai  tiial  size 


riie  relay  is  the  little  ileviee  illustrateil  alMive — an 
switeli  that  wnrks  far  faster  than  you  ean  wink.  Yon 
don't  know  it  exists.  Rut  \oii  eoiildn't  make  a  tele|i 
without  it. 


'I'hese  relays  leap  into  si*r\iee  when  \ou  telephone,  opening 
and  elosing  eireuits.  'I'hey  ojierate  millions  of  times  in  their 
lifetime. 


Bell  'I'elephone  LalMiratories  de.signed  this  relay  and  some  of 
the  Laboratories'  la^st  si-ientilie  minds  are  siN'iidiiig  all  their 
time  improN  in^  it. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  assign  sneh  great  talent  to  so  small  a  device’/ 


Here  is  the  answer:  "I'here  are  more  than  100,000,000  relays  in 
the  Bell  System  and  they  represimt  one  dollar  out  of  every  six 
s|>ent  for  eipiipment  in  dial  telephone  exchanges. 

Design  changes  hv  Bell  Telephone  Lalmratories  have  already- 
saved  millions  (d' dOllars  in  eost  and  greatly  improved  telephone 
service.  It  is  this  kind  of  res«>arch,  es|M'ciallv  in  a  time  of  rising 
costs,  that  helps  keep  vonr  Bell  System  leleph«Hie  service  low 
in  price. 


rur  convention  approval,  tne  -i  t\ 

International  Executive  Board  Kll^'Or©  VlSllS  DciIlciS 
will  submit  a  $71,732  first-  Dallas.  Texas  —  Bernard  Kil- 
quarter  budget,  with  increased  gore,  president  of  Dow,  Jones 
convention  costs  and  more  cash  &  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Wall 
for  the  Guild  Reporter  the  ma-  Street  Journal,  made  his  first 
jor  changes.  visit  June  10  to  the  Dallas  plant 

Its  annual  financial  report  where  the  new  Southwest  edi- 
will  show  that  for  the  fiscal  tion  of  the  Journal  is  published, 
year  ended  April  30,  AHG,  with  He  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
assets  totaling  $24,315,  was  $13,-  luncheon  given  him  by  the  Dal- 
459  in  the  red.  las  staff. 
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BEI.I.  TF.I.EIMIONE  SYSTEM 


Bei.i.  Telephone  Liboralories  .-1  ^reat  research  organizatiou,  working  to 
bring  you  the  best  possible  telephone  servict  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 


that  a  series  of  price  reductions 
would  weaken  many  newspa¬ 
pers’  financial  structure  under 
present-day  high  operating  costs. 

It  was  agreed  that  economies 
should  be  made  within  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  and  that  pre¬ 
sent  price  levels  be  maintained. 

It  was  agreed,  generally,  that 
motor  routes  are  practical  if 
used  in  both  delivery  of  bundles 
to  carriers,  dealers  and  news¬ 
stands  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  RFD  subscribers  between 
points  of  bundle  delivery.  Motor 
routes  are  not  profitable,  said 
circulators,  but  provide  service 
to  rural  subscribers. 

Code  of  Ethics  Asked 
Walter  Rauck,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 

Press,  touched  off  fireworks  at 
the  opening  session  when  he  de¬ 
clared  “too  many  circulation 
managers  try  to  impress  their 
publishers  by  turning  out  bales 
of  flashy  circulars  and  lots  of 
associations  ballyhoo  instead  of  good,  steady, 

1  program,  unsensational  promotion  work.’’ 
oundness  of  He  advocated  that  since  mem- 
im  warrants  bers  of  the  American  Newspaper 
)rt  for  the  Publishers  Association  are  the 
ones  who  pay  the  bills  for 
jnt  citations  “wasteful  circulation  practices,’’ 
rames  Allin,  they  should  establish  a  “Code  of 
News;  and  Circulation  Ethics’’  similar  to 
11,  Philadel-  that  adopted  by  the  American 
ividing  U.  S.  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
»ol  children  some  years  ago. 

immunities.  Rauck  outlined  objectionable  1948,  ANPA  hopes  to  have  pub- 
Plan  circulation  methods,  including  lished  in  booklet  form  the  es- 

le  (Wash  )  boxes,  or  honor  racks,  sentials  of  good  driving  as  they 

aper’s  thrift  where  “if  50  of  the  papers  are  relate  to  newspaper  delivery. 

"iers  Grant  stolen  and  50%  paid  for,  credit  John  Black,  Los  Angeles 
es'  city  car-  taken  for  100%  sales”;  (Calif.)  Examiner,  chairman  of 

ing  in  the  uneconomical  motor  routes;  “low  the  ICMA  safe  driving  commit- 
3  plan  pro-  revenue”  mail  subscriptions;  tee,  reported  33  new  partici- 
to  authorize  wholesale  rates  reduced  to  the  pants  this  year  in  the  contest, 
his  account  point  where  they  fail  to  give  the  but  pointed  that  more  than  300 
13  months,  newspaper  a  fair  profit;  large  ICMA  members  have  yet  to  sign 
las  paid  iii  weekly  or  monthly  bonuses  of-  up  their  fleets. 

$10,  issuing  fered  to  distributors  who  show  Black  also  reported  that  com- 
irrier.  sales  increases;  prize  offers  and  mercial  airline  rates  have  been 

!%  of  the  waste  of  newsprint.  reduced  approximately  30%  dur- 

re  purchas-  Rauck  termed  many  such  post-  ing  the  past  year.  He  predicted, 

25  cents  in  war  practices  as  “lunatic  fringe”  that  where  distances  are  in¬ 
stunts.  volved,  there  will  be  a  more 

rtment  pre-  Aronoff  Defends  Promotion  widespread  use  of  air  transpor- 
■■21  ‘“""I  Walter  AronoK.  Detroit  tat.ooforthedel.veryotn.we- 
.teh  wni  K.  ( Mich.  1  TImej,  took  Issue  with  ,  ,, 

tion  mana  Rauck,  pointing  out  that  promo-  Bureau  of  Standards 

for  carrier  “sensibly  used,  is  the  life  Comparing  the  Audit  Bureau 

blood  of  circulation.”  Aronoff  of  Circulations  to  “A  Bureau  of  drop 
me  to  grins  declared  a  paper  seeking  to  Standards,”  James  N.  Shryock, 
circulation  *5uild  circulation  is  not  wasting  ABC  managing  director, 
able  panel  publisher’s  dollars  if  he  dared  the  Bureau  was  organized  latori 

^  uses  methods  that  gain  results,  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
newspapers  ‘‘Don’t  be  misled  that  there  is  a  standard  of  circulation  measure- 
3n  reported  lunatic  fringe,”  he  said,  “it  only  ment  “upon  which  mutual  con- 
redu^  per-  seems  crazy  to  people  who  have  fidence  between  buyers  and 
lookkeeping  1^®  circulation,  not  to  the  man  sellers  in  the  field  of  advertising 
newspapers  who  i.s  trying  to  get  it.”  could  be  based.” 

orm  billing  Need  for  wider  participation  “It  is  just  as  essential  that 

t  was  re-  lu  the  ANPA-ICMA  safe  driving  there  be  only  one  set  of  stan- 

le  system  as  pro.gram  was  advocated  by  Rob-  dards  in  the  publishing  and  ad- 

billing  in  A-  Cooke,  ANPA  traffic  man-  vertising  field  as  that  there  be 

(nt.  ager,  who  asserted  that  such  a  only  one  set  of  standards  of 

ilators  evi-  program  not  only  saves  lives,  weight.^  and  measures,”  said 
ear  of  mul-  but  reduces  insurance  costs  and  Shryock. 
beyond  tlie  serves  as  an  excellent  public  re-  Roy  Hatton, 
rice.  They  lations  vehicle.  Free  Press,  an  ABC  director, 

nickel  and  “Newspaper  delivery  vehicle,”  called  attention  to  the  new  rule 
might  be  a  be  said,  “are  ambassadors  of  covering  the  designation  of  edi- 
further  in-  either  good  or  ill  will.  If  they  tions  of  morning  and  evening 
rices  unless  are  ca'-efully  operated,  the  pub-  newspapers,  showing  the  time 
minted.  lie  not  only  comes  to  have  a  these  editions  are  released  for 
;ers  of  pa-  high  regard  for  the  news  and  sale  in  various  zones  and  the  ap- 
^ere  of  the  editorial  value  of  a  newspaper,  proximate  percentage  going  into 
t  rates  are  but  also  its  circulation  delivery  each  zone. 

!  possibility  system.  If  the  motor  vehicles  of  The  new  rule  which  became  reporting 

in  the  home  a  newspaper  have  a  poor  repu-  effective  for  ABC  reports  for  the 

large  and  tation  for  safety  in  driving,  the  period  ending  March  31, 

the  opinion  public’s  reaction  is  reflected  insures  the  publisher  the  pre-  ^ _  .  -  . 

5t  any  tend-  upo.n  the  whole  newspaper,  not  rogative  of  designating  his  paper  advised  estimation  of  revenues 

es,  arguing  merely  its  distribution  system.”  as  “morning,”  “evening”  or  “all  on  that  basis. 
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Four  smilers  at  ICMA  meeting,  leit  to  right:  Robert  Payne,  Caliiorsia 
Newspaperboy  Foundation;  C.  K.  Jeiierson,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune;  John  Black,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  and  John  Gallowor, 
Columbus  State  Journal. 

Cooke  stated  that  at  the  pres-  day”  and  insures  proper  head 
ent  time,  247  managements,  rep-  ing  and  “ears”  on  his  reports, 
resenting  425  newspapers,  are  Hatton  explained.  “Paragraphs 
\NPA-ICMA  con-  which  formerly  gave  the  press 
starting  time  and  number  of 
fleets  operating  copies  printed  on  each  edition 
having  daily  cir-  was  extended  to  indicate 
:cess  of  100,000  through  symbols  only  the  re 
lease  times  and  the  approximate 
percentage  distribution  in  the 
city,  retail  trading  and  all  other 
zones,”  said  Hatton. 

Talk  About  Saturday  Slump 
An  innovation  at  ICMA  con 
ventions  was  the  holding  of 
“Early  Bird”  breakfast  round 
tables  Tuesday  for  metropolitan 
papers.  A.  D.  Wallace,  New 
York  World-Telegram,  was  chair 
man  of  the  evening  paper  group 
which  devoted  considerable  dis 
cussion  to  the  “Saturday  slump." 

It  was  generally  agreed  little 
can  be  done  to  overcome  it,  be¬ 
cause  the  average  reader’s  habits 
are  different  on  Saturday  from 
that  of  any  other  day  in  tte 
week.  The  five-day  work  week 
has  caused  people  to  devote  less 
time  to  Saturday  reading,  it  was 
pointed  out. 

It  was  agreed,  however,  that 
Saturday  editions  in  the  evening 
field  were  not  on  the  way  out 
There  would  be  too  much  of  a 
gap  between  Friday  and  Mon 
day,  if  evening  papers  were  to 
their  Saturday  editions, 
circulators  warned, 
de-  Morning  metropolitan  circu 
s  discussed  their  mutual 
problems  under  the  chairman 
ship  of  James  F.  Jae,  St.  Louis 
( Mo. )  Globe-Democrat.  Among 
the  topics  discussed  were  edition 
times,  sale  of  papers  through 
honor  racks,  best  methods  of 
sampling  of  home  delivery  sub- 
scribeis  when  more  newsprint 
becomes  available,  and  possibil 
ity  of  higher  than  five  cents  a 
copy  for  week  day  papers. 

Morning  paper  representatives 
cited  the  relative  high  cost  of 
Detroit  (Mich.)  postal  charges  on  papers  deliv 
ered  by  mail.  They  called  at 
tention  to  the  general  lack  of 
improvement  in  RFD  service, 
warning  that  newspapers  should 
not  be  saddled  with  an  addi 
tional  cost  for  delivery  of  papers 
by  mail. 

E.  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Moines 
( la. )  Register  and  Tribune,  in 
•  IL.g  on  postal  matters, 
stated  that  developments  indi 
1948,  cate  the  possibility  of  increased 
postal  rates  by  July  1,  1949.  He 
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2  British  Firms  (2^{ltttiarD 
Set  Up  Joint  —  ^  - 

.  mT  DUDLEY  CARNEY,  47,  pub 

&  rr  ATI  1 T1  IM  T  lisher  of  Central  Lake  ( Mich. ) 

■■■  ■  Torch,  recently. 

Two  prominent  British  adver-  James  Frise,  57,  cartoonist  of 
tising  agencies  will  combine  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  and 

forces  next  fall  and  for  the  first  Montreal  (Que.)  Standard,  June 
time  move  into  the  American  12.  He  started  with  the  Star  in 
advertising  field,  it  was  declared  1910.  His  drawings  on  “Juniper 
this  week  by  representatives  of  Junction”  were  syndicated  in 
S  H.  Benson,  Ltd.,  and  Mather  the  U  S 

i  Crowther,  Ltd.,  both  of  Lon-  harky  J.  Keys,  55,  cartoonist 
The  new  agency,  to  be  known  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch, 
as  Benson  &  Mather,  will  start 

operations  in  New  York  Sept.  1.  John  G.  Kills,  72,  former  pub- 
Although  initiative  for  the  ven-  lisher  of  Attica  (Kan.)  Inde- 
ture  emanates  from  England,  pendent,  June  8.  In  recent 
where  the  two  agencies  have  years  he  was  an  insurance  agent, 
been  serving  both  British  and  Robert  W.  Lanford,  57,  ad  so- 
American  clients  for  a  com-  licitor  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
bined  total  of  151  years,  the  Constitution.  June  8.  He  had 
new  organization  will  be  staffed  been  with  the  Constitution  for 
by  Americans  and  by  Britons  15  years  and  prior  to  that  with 
who  have  had  American  adver-  the  Atlanta  Georgian. 

H  ^RS.  EmMA  K.  MaCKEY,  40, 
publisher  of  the  Schuyler 

( Nebr. )  Sun  since  1941,  at  Co- 
izfltion  01  too  now  d^oncj^  noro,  ihwwaWhci  c2v%a 

said  first  clients  would  be  drawn  haf  sold  a  halMnterest 

from  the  ranks  of  British  ad-  the  ^aSr  to  her  LsSi 
vertisers  conducting  or  contem-  amS  Swoboda^  ^  ^  ’ 

plating  marketing  programs  Sjwoboda. 

here.  Last  year,  he  said,  British  Benjamin  F.  Nebergall,  74, 
interests  spent  more  than  $30,-  for  some  60  years  with  the  New 
000,000  for  advertising  in  the  Braunfels  (Tex.)  Zeitung,  Ger- 
US  man-language  weekly,  most  of 

Goal  Is  Dollars  I*™?  O"® 

and  business  manager,  recently. 

•Benson  &  Mather  will  make  Clarence  L.  Quisno,  54,  for¬ 
bid  t^BrS'^  Sacturers  ^®^a‘?er‘^e^®aa/ef fnS 

“it'u  aymploma“£  Whittier  Calit. 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  Mrs.  Gladys  Scott,  59,  for- 
England  that  these  two  British  merly  publisher  of  the  De  Leon 
agencies,  which  are  keen  com-  (Tex.)  Free  Press  for  20  years, 
petitors  in  the  home  market,  in  Mexico  City,  June  8. 
should  join  forces  to  help  in-  George  Basil  Smith,  84, 
CTMse  the  dollar  earnings  of  founder  of  Baker  (Ore.)  Daily 
British  exporters.  Sage  Brush,  June  10.  After  pub- 

"It  is  not  generally  realized  lishing  for  several  years,  he 
in  American  advertising  circles  joined  the  Baker  Morning  Demo- 
that  in  recent  years  the  top  crat  a.s  a  printer.  In  1887  he  and 
British  agencies  have  made  I.  B.  Bowen  purchased  the  paper 
amazing  strides.  Their  outdoor  from  the  owner.  The  two  men 
canripaigns  for  such  clients  as  managed  the  paper  together  for 
Guinness  are  remarkable  by  any  33  years  until  the  Democrat  was 
standards.  And  the  shortage  of  merged  with  the  Baker  Herald 
newsprint  h^  taught  them  small  in  1920. 

HERBERT  W.  Flagg,  89,  who 
prof-  associated  with  the  Ameri- 

Tv®  T  •  A  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 

Ucf  sociation  for  more  than  20  years, 

died  June  11  at  his  home  near 

5SI!™s,  A"erlc”.„  °  tS*  CollegeviUe.  Pa- _ 

CO  Co.,  Austin  Motors,  Bov-  — 

hi,  Canadian  National  Rail-  'A  1 ^^1 

ways,  Colman’s  Mustard,  Guin-  m 
ness,  Kodak,  Kolynos,  Lea  &  ¥ 

Perrins,  and  other  well-known  I 
advertisers.  I  A  new^ 

In  addition,  both  agencies  are  I  "fussy.”  T1 
carrying  out  large  campaigns  I 
for  the  British  Government.  I  a°n^  one 

Pending  appointment  of  an  M  printed  wc 
American  agency  executive  as  IH  ^walt.”  Yoi 
president,  the  New  York  office  S  these  assur 
at  17  East  49th  St.,  will  be  hour  emer 

managed  by  Mr  Ofiilvv  fleet  of  tru 

,  ■  chine  shoi 

..  neers.  Put 

New  Ga.  Weekly  ■  to 

Douglasville.  Ga. — Mr.  and  V 
Mrs.  P.  D.  Mathews,  publishers 
of  the  Douglas  County  Sentinel, 
nave  begun  publication  of  a  new 
wwkly,  the  Austell  Enterprise,  LEll  IKE  ~  ANH 
with  Mrs.  R.  L.  Perkerson  as  omeioH  or  cbntri 
managing  editor  and  Mrs.  Wil-  btbw  wa»<inot<» 
ham  A.  Tyson  as  society  editor, 
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A  newspaper  press  goes 
Tussy.”  There  are  complex 
repairs  to  be  made.  Or  keep¬ 
ing  an  old  press  going  whAe 
a  new  one  Is  Installed.  The 
printed  word  simply  can’t 
"wait.”  You  can  depend  on 
these  assuring  facts  —  a  24- 
hour  emergency  service,  a 
fleet  of  trucks,  a  superb  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  veteran  engi¬ 
neers.  Put  It  up  to  us.  WeH 
prove  It  to  you. 


CENTRE-ANMON  C0..inc 

OmBlOH  or  CBNTRB  TBVCIIINO  CO..  IWC. 
S79>SS9  WASHINOTON  tTRCrT  •  NSW  YORK 
flUcLuUU  U  iL  PriidiMf  JitAjAy _ 


Good  things 
are  too  hard 
to  keep! 


Your  favorite  book  .  .  .  your  pet  putter  .  .  .  you  know¬ 
how  you  have  to  watch  them,  or  somehow  they  just 
disappear. 

The  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  is  like  that, 
too.  Seems  it’s  simply  so  filled  with  facts  and  figures  folks 
can’t  find  anywhere  else,  one  copy  is  frequently  not  enough 
in  the  average  busy  office. 

So  .  .  .  we’ve  dug  up  a  few  extra  copies  of  the  1948  edition. 
While  they  last,  you  can  have  them  at  $5.00  each  ,  .  .  first 
come,  first  served.  The  coupon  below  is  for  your  con- 


Wait  tL 


^oupon 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1700  Times  Tower, 

New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me . copies  of  the  1948 

MARKET  GUIDE  at  $5.00  each.  Check  enclosed. 
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Hungary’s  Free  Press 
Printed  in  New  York 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


WHERE  foreign  correspondents 

are  barred,  where  the  once- 
touted  “Voice  of  America”  is 
not  heard,  and  where  no  tongue 
may  freely  speak,  there  will  go 
Amerikai  Magyar  Nepszava. 
This  50  year-old  Hungarian- 
language  New  York  City  daily, 
says  Victor  Bator,  will  pierce 
the  iron  curtain  and  bring  de¬ 
mocracy’s  story  to  8,000,000  Hun¬ 
garian  anti-Soviets,  weekly. 

Victor  Bator  is  one  of  the  new 
owners  of  the  paper  which,  he 
says,  will,  “give  Hungary  the 
only  free  press  it  has  anywhere 
in  the  world.” 

Weekly  review  editions  of 
Ne{«zava  will  be  read  by  Hun¬ 
garians  at  great  personal  risk. 
Nepszava  is  banned  in  Hungary. 
A  Russian  broadcast  of  a  few 
days  ago  spoke  of  the  new  pur¬ 
chasers  as  “the  last  scoundrels 
of  the  world.” 

“We  will  have  an  under¬ 
ground  delivering  our  paper  and 
getting  out  information  to  us 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain,” 
Bator  told  Euitor  &  Publisher. 
“Hungarians  do  not  want  to  be 
ruled  by  the  Soviets.  If  the 
time  should  come  that  we 
(America)  would  need  their 
help,  it  is  important  now  to  give 
them  sympathy  and  inform  and 
exhort  them.” 

“It  is  my  sincere  hope."  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  wrote  the  new 
publishers,  “that  your  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  faith  in  democ¬ 
racy  of  your  people  here  and  of 
your  brethren  in  Hungary  will 
be  most  successful.” 

The  paper  will  continue  to  be 
directed  toward  the  s^-million 
American  -  Hungarians.  with 
whom  it  is  already  a  force, 
Bator  says.  He  cites  15,000  of 
them  in  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
where  he  says  they  are  strong 
enough  to  influence  elections. 

A  special  edition  is  issued  to 
reach  another  large  colony  in 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  paper  (circulation,  25,- 
000)  is  primarily  an  American 
institution.  Besides  Bator,  the 
owners  are  Louis  Szanto,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  tobacco  planter,  and 
John  F.  Montgomery,  who  was 
American  Minister  to  Budapest 
from  1932  to  1940.  Bator  and 
Szanto  are  of  Hungarian  origin. 
The  three  own  75%  of  Nepsza- 
va's  stock.  The  rest  is  to  be 
sold  to  exiled  Hungarians  or 
Americans  of  Hungarian  origin. 

The  leaders,  whom  Hungar¬ 
ians  elected  to  high  office  when 
they  still  had  free  elections, 
will  have  a  voice  and  be  occa¬ 
sional  contributors,  Bator  says. 
The  list  includes  Francis  Nagy, 
prime  minister;  Bela  Varga, 
president  of  the  parliament;  and 
Tiber  Elckhardt.  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Small-Holders  party. 

Exiled  leader  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  party,  Zoltan  Pfeiffer,  will 
be  the  active  editor.  He  is  the 
only  staffer  to  retain  Hungarian 
citizenship.  He  was  squeezed 
out  of  Hungary  when  he  was  an 
executive  of  the  first  coalition 
government 


Some  2,000,()0()  people  have 
been  driven  out  of  Hungary, 
one-fourth  of  them  to  South 
America,  the  others  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  Bator  says. 

It  is  partly  for  and  partly 
from  the  exiles  that  the  paper 
will  get  much  of  its  copy.  “We 
will  have  literally  hundreds  of 
contributing  editors,"  he  claims. 

Bator,  later  condemned  to 
death  in  absentia  by  the  Nazis, 
came  to  America  in  February 
1939,  partly  to  assist  in  forming 
a  Hungarian  party  abroad,  when 
it  was  foreseen  that  Hungary 
might  someday  fall  before  the 
Nazi  machine. 

Victor  Bator  was  a  prominent 
Budapest  attorney,  often  en¬ 
gaged  by  American  business  in¬ 
terests.  He  had,  before  1939, 
developed  an  acquaintance  with 
the  English-language  and  with 
American  business  customs.  To¬ 
day.  he  owns  a  plant  in  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.,  that  manufactures 
electrical  insulation. 

Incidentally,  he  says,  the  im¬ 
migration  proved  a  wise  move, 
“but  once  in  a  lifetime  is 
enough.” 

His  three  sons  did  not  grow 
up  in  a  war-torn  Europe,  but 
were  able  to  go  to  school  here. 
One  is  at  Princeton,  one  at 
Harvard,  and  one  at  MIT.  The 
latter  son  was  made  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  the 
Philippines. 

Nepszava  has  in  some  ways 
a  strange  history.  Published  at 
380  Second  Avenue  in  the  same 
building  as  Nowy  Swiat,  Polish- 
language  American  daily,  when 
it  lost  its  Hungarian  publisher 
20  years  ago  it  came  under  the 
editorship  of  Max  Kaufman,  a 
Pole.  Bator  and  associates  pur¬ 
chased  it  from  an  estate.  Kauf¬ 
man,  whose  long  experience, 
“sense,  good  judgment  and 
sound  management”  were  laud¬ 
ed  by  Bator,  will  retire. 

“Kaufman  felt  that  he  did  not 
have  the  ‘psychological  ties’  to 
the  Hungarian  people,”  Bator 
explains,  adding  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  difficulty  is  a  peculiar 
one.  “Of  all  the  European 
peoples — with  similar  training, 
culture,  background,  and  so 
forth — only  the  Finns  and  Hun¬ 
garians  have  a  totally  different 
language.  Their  languages  are 
not  Indo-Germanic,  as  are  the 
others.” 

It  is  these  psychological  ties 
that  Bator  and  the  other  direc¬ 
tors  expect  to  furnish,  but  they 
do  not  intend  to  rest  on  that. 
They  will  seek  out  the  best  they 
can  find  in  contributors. 

"There  was  a  story  in  Holly 
wood,”  he  says,  “about  a  sign 
in  one  of  the  prominent  studios. 
It  read — ‘It  is  not  enough  to  be 
Hungarian  to  be  a  star,  you 
must  also  have  talent.’  ” 

■ 

Oiiii^  Robbed 

WEa^fiGTON,  S.  D. — Police  are 
investigating  a  $160  robbery  of 
the  Wessington  (S.  D.)  Times- 
Enterprise  office. 


BEST  WISHES  FOR  NEW  VENTURE 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  at  left,  president  of  the  international  reprewntg. 
tives'  firm,  extends  well  wishes  to  Enrique  Campos  del  Toro, 
Usher  and  general  manager  of  the  forthcoming  El  Piario  de  Putdo 
Rico.  At  right  is  Dr.  Carlos  Davila,  Editors  Press  Service.  The  editor 
of  El  Diario  is  Senator  Munoz  Marin,  political  leader,  but  the  pope 
will  not  be  a  party  organ,  Campos  said. 


Chicago  Publishers 
Offer  Clarification 

Chicago  —  After  discussions 
with  ITU  President  Woodruff 
Randolph  this  week,  Chicago 
newspaper  publishers  on  Thurs¬ 
day  offered  to  clarify  sections  of 
their  “final”  proposal  to  meet 
the  union  leader's  objections. 

Declaring  Randolph’s  position 
was  based  upon  an  “unfounded 
interpretation,”  the  publishers 
said  they  were  willing  to  define 
terms  so  it  wou'd  be  clear  they 
have  no  intention  to  destroy  the 
union.  By  supplemental  letter, 
the  publishers  said,  they  would 
agree  that  no  new  processes  or 
machinery,  other  than  that  in 
use  as  of  last  October,  would  be 
installed  so  long  as  normal  op¬ 
eration  prevails  and  there  is  a 
fuil  complement  of  labor. 

The  publishers  also  offered  to 
amplify  provisions  for  avoiding 
court  disputes,  but  said  they 
could  not  accept  Randolph's  pro¬ 
posal  to  limit  liability  to  $25. 
This,  they  said,  would  make  a 
mockery  of  contract  violation. 

Again  the  publishers  asked 
that  their  full  proposal  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  union  for  a  secret 
vote.  Randolph  was  not  avail¬ 
able  for  comment.  He  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  left  Chicago. 

■ 

Seagram  Runs 
'Moderation'  Ad 

During  the  week  of  June  15 
in  112  metropolitan  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  Sea- 
gram-Distillers  Corp.  added  an¬ 
other  advertisement  to  its  mod¬ 
eration  series,  it  was  announced 
by  George  E.  Mosley,  advertis 
ing  manager. 

Under  the  title.  “Are  You 
Really  Playing  Ball  With  Your 
Son?”,  the  Father’s  Day  mod 
eration  message  discusses  the 
relationship  of  parents  with 
their  children. 

“We  believe  that  advertise¬ 
ments  such  as  our  present 
Father’s  Day  message,  among 
others,  furnish  tangible  evidence 
of  the  social  awareness  of  dis¬ 
tillers  and  their  broad  social  re¬ 
sponsibilities.”  Mosley  said. 
“This  advertisement,  in  our  op¬ 
inion,  furnishes  at  least  a  par¬ 
tial  answer  to  the  professional 
dry  opponents  of  legal  liquor” 
and  liquor  advertising. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time— $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time— $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 
Count  approximately  five,  5  I<tUt 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  elose  Wednesday  noon. 
There  is  an  additional  charge  oi 
15  cents  tor  the  use  of  a  boi  nii» 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charge 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKA^ 
will  be  billed. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  » 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  bi 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  Mil 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly,  h^ail  b 
be  called  for  at  this  office  wilt  b 
held  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  AK 
please  address  them  as  follows:  la 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  l«l 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAU~ 

Pulriishing  &  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisal  Companj 
6  Cliurch  Street 
New  York  6.  New  York 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ADVANTAGEOUS 
NEWSPAPER  BUYS 
WESTERN  DAILIES  &  WEEKUK 


Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates 
427  West  5th  St..  Los  Angeles  U 
Phone:  MA-67874 _ 


Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  Se  ODETT 
Experienced  publishers-brokers 
Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Csli*- 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
.1  A  Snyder,  9980  Braddock  Dt- 
_ Ciifver  City.  California. 


CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  MS 
mg.  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  Ml 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trsW 
Len  Peighner  Agency,  Box  52,  at 

Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

CO.VFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Cslii'_ 
Good,  Substantial  Newspapers 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  COMPAQ 
3725  Exposition  Bl.,  Los  AnpiM. 
if  tk  Personal  service  backed  *''**'^ 
years’  experience  in  the  West.  ArtW 
\V.  .Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Ft**- 
cisco  5.  California. 
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IUDWEST  agency,  TUSCOLA,  ILL. 
Ooapf'tent,  confidential  service  to 
iillers  and  buyers  of  weeklies. _ 


"SOUTH’S  XEWSPAl’KK  AGENCY 
Piacrs  bonttht,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
Hiicklc.  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 


flSTEKN  NEWSI’Al’EKS  in  fastest 
mvinit  areas  of  the  ecmntry. 

*J.  ft.  OAHHEKT.  H9:i7  OranKe 
Kiverside,  California 
(Many  yiars  a  piiblislier) 


JBEXTEE  GW.NKIt  of  daily  in  mid- 
«((t  town  of  H.OdO.  will  sell  minority 
iiWrest  to  advertisin^r  iiianaiter  who 
his  experience  to  ac  t  as  publisher 
with  possibility  of  aeiiuiriiit;  entire 
piper  later.  State  amount  of  cash 
Aiilable,  family  status,  salary  ex- 
pefted.  new.spaper  references,  and 
vhen  you  can  make  ehnntte.  Hox  1142, 
tditor  &  Publisher. _ 


ARKANSAS  daily,  weekly  and  job 
pliat  in  county  seat  town  of  5,000. 
Gross  $25,000.  All  needed  equipment. 
Cish,  or  terms  to  responsible  jiarty. 
Hiix  1144,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


APPRAISED  VALUES  I 

CALIFORNIA  I 

J150.000  down  payment  for  two  semi- 
weeklies.  one  daily.  Gives  eeonomie 
ind  political  doniinanee  of  .southern 
Cilifornia's  richest  acrienlture  area 
ijd  rapidly  (trowinit  section.  F'nll 
price  $250,000.  This  is  a  publi.shini; 
opportunity. 

119,500.  Northern  California  weekly 
ind  shopper.  Grosses  $:l  1,000  yearly. 
Down  payment  of  $10,000  will  handle. 
Good  area  Don't  miss  this. 

OREGON 

18,000.  terms,  handies  ftood  little 
weekly  and  job  sho]). 

8100.000.  old  daily  in  j-rowinK  field. 
Reqoires  a  publisher  with  know  how. 

WASHINGTON 

850.000,  one-third  down.  Exclusive 
cojnty  seat  weekly.  Good  equipment. 
Etcellent  field. 

825.000.  Exclusive  weekly  in  (trowini; 
ires.  Equipment  is  adequate.  This 
shpuld  receive  attention. 

Wf  have  many  Rood  buys  in  job  and 
newspaper  plants  thrnnuhout  the  west, 
ffe  are  the  only  specialist  brokers  in 
the  west  who  handle  |>rintin;r  plants, 
job  shops,  newspapers,  and  related 
buiness.  See  us  when  yon  want  to 
buy  or  sell. 

Let  ns  know  what  you  want. 

M.lROl'S  GRIFFIN  &•  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Consultants 
Licensed  Hrokers 
427  West  Fifth  Street 
Los  Anjteles  13.  California 
Phone;  M.Adison  ♦i-7874 


■XrUSIVE  PENNSYLVANIA  daily, 
rood  earninirs.  Excellent  oiiportunity. 
1128.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  NEGRO  WEEKLY.  Ex 
■juiwe  north  California  territory. 
Preient  owner  white.  Will  sell  half  in¬ 
terest.  Box  9967.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 

holated  Exclusive  weekly,  excellent 
piant,  near  coast,  $30,000,  lialf  cash. 

Iriiona  weekly,  with  or  witliout  build- 
■Pf;  fine  earninK  record. 

^tll  monthly  magazine,  only  $5,500, 
tilh  plant. 

Wy  three  papers  in  coast  eommunitv 
30.000,  all  for  $38,500. 

Kirlnsive  daily.  Rood  huildinR  and 
Pbnt,  requirinR  $100,000  rash  pay- 
aent. 

■1-  R.  Gabbert,  3927  tlrjinRe  St., 

_ Riverside.  California. _ 

lo'i'.)  ■b^*’'’PPer.  Net  jirofit 

311.000;  easily  increased.  Rich 
iiAn  Ji'tsey  area.  Terms.  Hox 
RG3.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

northern  CALIFORNIA 
•H.jOO  Hays  Exclusive  Weekly — 
I'matahle — old  established — priced  low 
quick  sale-  -f  anions  inounfAin 


TBri?”«7  —  |>rojrro8Rivo  area.  All- 
WR  STYPKS.  625  Market  Hi., 

'*■  1--007.  S;in  Krancisro,  Calif.  _ _ 
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_ PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

PART  INTEREST  in  exclusive,  long 
established,  small  daily  in  excellent 
eastern  town.  Available  to  active  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  or  editor  with 
privilege  of  acquiring  additional 
stock.  A  profitable  paper  in  own  build¬ 
ing  in  attractive  agricultural  section 
with  some  manufacturing.  Good 
schools,  churches,  civic  enterprise, 
clubs,  hunting  and  fishing.  ABC 
circulation.  Minimum  of  $15,000  con¬ 
sidered  from  ambitious  executive  able 
to  carry  responsibility  and  be  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  civic  and  county  leadership. 
Will  deal  promptly  and  effect  change 
at  once,  as  other  interests  are  press¬ 
ing,  Box  1096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


StH’THERN  California  weekly  nets 
$14,000,  grosses  $44,000  year,  40  years 
old.  .Asking  $50,000  with  “j  down.  J. 
L.  Stoll.  2326  rioverdale  Ave.,  Los 
■Angeles  16,  California. _ 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of  News¬ 
paper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

WILL  BUY  EXCLUSIVE  SMALL 
daily  or  eoiinty  seat  weekly  doing  at 
bast  30M.  Prefer  Midwest.  Substan¬ 
tial  down  payment.  Box  1143,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG,  experienced  newspaperman 
wants  to  buy  small  daily  in  tin-  South. 
Prefers  outright  purchase  Imt  would 
consider  aequiriiig  part  interest  with 
publisher  who  wants  to  get  out  gradu¬ 
ally.  Box  1124.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

GOSS  CURVED  RtH’lEKS 
21 'j"  and  22k*"  eut-ofF 
Alti'i-nating  current  motors. 

.TOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

11  West  42  Street.  New  York  City  18. 

NEW  ELEVATING  Form  Trucks — 
Shipment  3  to  4  weeks.  Top  size  24^4 
X  30]/i,  6-inch  vertical  movement,  very 
heavy  construction.  Single-wheel  hard- 
rubber  casters.  AMERICAN  PRINT¬ 
ING  MACHINERY  CO..  Inc.,  63  Park 
Row,  New  York  City  7,  New  York, 

NEW  72/90  model  33  Linotype,  used 
one  week,  for  sale  due  to  ronsolida- 
tion.  Also  Model  Z  Intertype.  The 
Summit.  Forest  City,  Iowa, _ 

FOR  SALK.  Model  8  Linotype,  includ¬ 
ing  four  mold  disc,  three  lirass  maga¬ 
zines,  220  A.C.  electric  pot.  Modern¬ 
ized  and  in  good  enndition,  has  fast 
distrilmtor  screws,  universal  ejector, 
up-to-date  Rouse  tit  saw  and  left 
hand  vise  jaw  eliange.  Available  July 
Ist.  Shopping  News,  5309  Hamilton 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

I  NTERTA'PE.S,  MODEL  CSM,  No. 
3821.  .3  NIOTjDS,  :i  niiiin.  1  side  maga¬ 
zine;  8-10-12-30  jit.  Model  BSM,  No. 
l.'>f)3.  2  main.  1  side  magazine;  6-8-18 
pt.  romplete  with  ','i  li.p.  motors, 
magazines  and  inats.  Now  operating. 
Southington  News.  Southington.  Conn. 

.MODKIi  0  INTERTVPK  Equipped 
with  three  magazines,  four  molds, 
eleetrie  pot,  motor.  Excellent  eondi- 
tioii.  operating  daily  in  ad  plant. 
Available  immediately.  Craftsman 
Tyjie  Tne..  24  N.  JetTersoii  St.,  Day- 
ton  2.  Ohio, _ 

MODEL  CSMi  Intertype 
Model  14  Linotype 
Monotype  Material  Maker 
Monotype  Giant  Caster,  4  molds,  63 
fonts  mats.  42  to  72  point. 

PAYNE  A  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beckman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

LINOTYPES — Several  maehinei  avail¬ 
able  for  early  delivery,  or  will  find 
you  any  model  Linotype  or  Tntertype. 
Publishers  Equipment  Co.,  P.  0.  Box 
588,  .Atlanta  1,  Georgia. _ 

UNIVERSAL  INTERTYPES 

All  new.  Immediate  delivery 
Model  C  4-4 
Model  G  4-4 
Model  P  4-4 

Box  1095,  Editor  &  Publisher 

FOR  SALE 

4  ms  Linotypes,  two  magazines  each, 

A.  C.  motor. 

I  *26  Linotype  "Mixer” 

1  Model  A  Intertype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Plate  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  .Teflferson  Streets  1  i 

Philadelphia.  Penna.  I 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  JUNE 

ROLLS  17  TO  70  INCHES 
Sheets  24  by  36"  and  larger.  8.  B 
Behrens  &  Co.,  54  E.  9th  St.,  New 
York  City.  Phone:  ORehard  4-6460. 
Ask  for  Mr.  Stanley. 

NEWSPRINT,  prompt  ghipmentf,  Can¬ 
adian,  any  size  roils,  large  quantitiea. 
Box  1006,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32-Ib.  Standard  aiae 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  9965,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT 
Good  quality.  Prompt  delivery.  North 
American  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  350  Fifth 
.\ve..  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
CHiekering  4-4484. 


48Page  Duplex  Metropolitan  Press, 
with  Overhead  F’eed,  2244"  Cut-Off 
75-H.  P.  Motor.  220-3-Ph.  Electrical 
Kqiiipinent.  Includes  Stereotype  Over- 
iiead  Crane.  Press  now  in  operation. 
Delivery  about  October. 

Duplex  16  and  24-Page  Tubular  Plate 
Pre.ss.  2  to  1  design.  Complete  Stereo- 
tyjie  and  40-H  P.  Double  motor  press 
drive.  220-3-Ph.  Delivery  about  Janu¬ 
ary  or  February. 

Diijilex  12-Page  F'lat  Bed  Web  Per¬ 
fecting  Press.  Complete  with  chases. 
Double  Page  Chase.  Motor.  Available 
immediately. 

Duplex  S-Page  Model  ‘‘E’’ 
-4\ai!able  90  days 

Duplex  8-Page  Double  Drive  .Angle 
Bar  F'lat  Bed  Web  Perfecting  Press, 
complete  auxiliary  equipment  and  10- 
H.  P.  Motor,  Available  about  90  days. 

F’or  details  write  P.  O.  Box  549  or 
Charles  H.  Brown,  Retlaw  Hotel, 
Fond  dll  lae,  Wisconsin. 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS,  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  cutoff  22%",  8  column,  4  plates 
wide.  75  HP.  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  np 
or  32  page  two  up,  three  color  foun¬ 
tains,  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics,  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particnlars 
write  to: 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TWO  NEWSPAPER  40  H.P.  A.C. 
PRESS  DRIVES.  Cutler  -  Hammer 
Faceplate  type  control  panels,  40/3 
H  P.  220  V,  3  Ph.  60  eye.  G.  E.  two 
motor  drives  with  Link-Belt  silent 
rhains  and  sprockets  to  provide  240 
R.P.M.  drive  shaft  spe^.  Equipped  to 
operate  as  a  pair. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  21H 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  band  cast¬ 
ing  boxes,  tailcutter,  shavers,  8,000 
pound  furnaces.  chipping  blocks. 
F’orin-O-Scorch,  boring  machine,  flat 
saw  table.  List  on  request. 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

WATERBURY  91,  CONN. 


FOR  SALK 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

2  COTTRELL  PRESSES 
8  Page  Newspaper  or  Book  Presses 
with  AC  Motor  and  C*)ntrols.  22"  cut¬ 
off.  F'olds  to  32  pages,  up  to  844" 
X  11-44"  iiiifrimined.  Can  take  up  to 
36"  rolls.  Complete  with  stereotype 
eqiiipiiiint. 

WOOD  .IR.  AUTO  PLATE  CASTER 
21'i"  eiit-nff.  Complete  with  trimmer. 
In  exeellent  eonditimi. 

.Above  icpiipiiii-iil  can  lie  inspected  at 
oiir  jilnnl. 

CENTRAL  COl.DK  PRES.-;,  INC 
611  E.  42nd.  Sr.,  New  Yo>k  City.  N.  Y. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

HOE  full  page  Dry  .Mat  Roller;  \V  esel 
Monorail  heavy  duty  Trimmer;  Hoe 
single  screw  F'lat  I'late  Sliaver  \vith 
micrometer  adjustment ;  8  eoltiinn  F'lat 
Casting  Itox ;  Model  25  Linotype; 
39"  Chandler  &  Price  Power  Cutter; 
Large  quantity  Stereo.  Chases  for  all 
standard  sheet  lengths;  NFIW  HsB 
F'orm  Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  NFIW 
Galleys  and  Galley  Cabinets:  NFIW 
36"  hydraulic  and  44"  Automatic 
Power  Cutters.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co., 
120  AVest  42nd  Street.  New  York  18. 


VARl  TYPERS,  three  short  carnage, 
one  long,  nearly  new,  with  type  fonts, 
special  ribbon,  ready  for  new'spaper  or 
offset  iiroduetion.  $3,000  for  the  four. 

Box  1  Hi8.  Flditor  A  Publisher. _ 

V.ARI  TYPER.  Model  .A20,  Serial 
2500196.  Flxcellent  condition.  8  popu¬ 
lar  type  faces,  (’ash,  $700. 

HESS.  4254  Hazel  St..  Chicago  13.  Ill. 

F’OR  SALE  ’ 

Two  .A-20  Varitypera  used  only  few 
weeks  for  ]>raetioe.  Perfect  condition. 
Times  .and  Record  News,  A\  iehita 
Falls,  Texas, _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Duplex  tubular  casting 
box.  Best  condition.  News-Dispatch, 
Jeannette.  Pennsylvania. _ 

1000  single-wraps  per  hour.  New 
Model  CR.AAVFORD  WRAPPFIR  (now 
in  production)  guaranteed  to  cut  down 
mail  room  costs.  F’or  information 
write — Wm.  B.  Fldmondson  Co.,  New- 
port,  Pennsylvania. _ _ _ _ 

HOE  AND  DUPLEX  mat  roller.  Tubu¬ 
lar  easting  box,  16  used  form  tables, 
semi-plate  finishing  block.  Box  903, 
Boise.  Idaho. 

FOR  SALE:  One  24  page,  six  unit. 
Duplex  Tubular  Press  with  balloon 
former  and  stereotyping  equipment.  In 
excellent  condition,  and  can  be  seen 
in  operation.  Write  P.  O.  Box  216, 

Jackson.  Mississippi. _ 

FOR  SALE — New  equipment.  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt.  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Cliases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  Walter  W.  Mezo  Com¬ 
pany,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — GOSS  15"  duo-cooled 
curved  Casting  Box  like  new  and  in 
first  class  condition  with  metal  pump 
and  spout.  Also  Hoe  15"-23  9/16 
sheet  cut  off  finishing  machine  for  cut¬ 
ting  off  tails,  shaving  and  cooling 
plates  from  15"  casting  box.  IViced 
for  imiiH'diate  disposal.  The  Gary- 
Post  Tribune.  Gary.  Indiana. _ 

FOR  SALE 

6  UNIT  HOE 

wlfL  3  oancoast  color  couples 
22^V  Cbt  off 

Hoe  S-C'ce  reels,  tensions,  full  speed 
pasters,  web-break  detectors,  two 
double  folders,  two  75  hp  A.C. 
motors  end  controls,  two  conveyors. 
Available  Immediately 


1)1  PI-rA  TUBULAR 

16  pq.  ore-s  I  tc  I.  stereo.  A.C. 


(loss  QU.AD 

double  folder  223^'  s*erec,  A.C. 


(iD>>  .'iTRAlGHTLlNF; 
sirole-wldth,  4-deck,  23  9/16 
compensators  for  color 

BEN  SHULMAN 

5011  Fittb  Av.- .  New  York  18.  N.  Y". 

Suili-  1724.  Phone;  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  .Addre*.-:  ‘Shulpres-  New  York" 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

NJSWbPAPEH  PLANTS  allied  equip- 
ment,  dismantled,  moTed,  erected,  locftl 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  T 
_ Tel:  MAin  2-2231 _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  67 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

^BAPHOTYPE  in  good  condition. 
Send  sample  plate.  Moultrie  County 
News.  Sullivan.  Illinois. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 
4  Floor  Units  and  Double  Folder 
23  9/16"  Sheet  Cut-Off 
Paper  Roll  Stands  both  ends 
Writ  full  description 
Box  1121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


pLP  US  FILL  ORDERS  for  low 
base  Model  Ss.  Please  write  serial 
number,  equipment,  condition,  price 
and  delivery.  Publishers  Equipment 
Oo  .  P.  0.  Box  888.  Atlanta  1,  Qa. 

WANTED 

Rotary  ajid  Flatbed 

Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone.  BRyant  0-1132 


WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
printing  diameter. 
5,.^  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 

Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED;  Used  Goss  semi-cylindrical 
newspaper  press  complete  with  folder, 
48  or  64  page  capacity.  Must  be  in 
good  condition,  reasonably  recent 
model.  Write  Burrell  Small,  Kankakee 
Daily  Journal.  Kankakee,  Illinois. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

kUrshall  &  Jefferson  Sts..  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


WA.NTED 

Hoe  or  Goss  presses 
Six  or  ten  modern  units 
Three  folders  and  reels 
Page  length  2214"  or  23  9,16" 
torward  all  information  to  Box  1133. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

1.  Four  or  five  unit  newspaper  rotary 
press,  not  more  than  10  to  12  years 
old.  Must  be  end  feed  or  convertible, 
he  equipped  with  angle  bars,  two  fold¬ 
ers,  and  formers.  One  or  two  units 
equipped  for  color,  (3  colors  anil 
black)  must  be  in  good  mechanical 
condition.  (Speed  35.000  to  45,000 
per  hour.) 

2.  .\ddress  all  communications  to 
Byron  W.  Warnock.  business  manager. 
Gibson  Publications,  516  Marin  Street. 
Vallejo,  California. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BAOKKOOM  man  wants  front  office 
man  as  partner  to  buy  profitable 
Southern  California  weekly.  Box 
1073.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RE.SPONSIBLK  publisher  seeks  lease 
with  jiiirchase  option  on  weekly  in 
good  field.  14  years  daily  and  weekly 
experience.  K.  A.  Wegkamp.  22  Ma- 
drone  Park  Circle.  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


FREE  LANCE  PRESS  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHERS:  tap  the  world's  publishing 
markets.  Organization  with  unsurpas¬ 
sed  domestic  and  foreign  outlets  for 
your  B  and  W  and  color  feature  sets. 
No  block  syndication  deals;  you  re¬ 
ceive  commission  on  every  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Transatlantic  News  Features, 
Inc..  117  West  46th  Street,  New  York. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


AMERICAN  correspondent  for  Paris 
magazine  will  be  in  Paris  office  July 
15-.4ug.  26.  Will  accept  assignments. 
Write  F.  B.  Ladd,  Suite  601,  Hotel 
Jefferson,  208  West  56th  St.,  New 
York  19.  _ 


CORRESPONDENT 
Splendid  opening  shortly  to  be  avail¬ 
able  in  New  York  Office  of  well  known 
Publisher  for  man  with  successful 
field  and  mail  collection  or  newspaper 
circulation  experience.  Must  be  good 
correspondent,  preferably  with  some 
accounting  training.  Salary  well 
above  average.  For  interview,  please 
submit  in  confidence,  detailed  resume, 
giving  educational  background  and  po¬ 
sitions  held.  Box  1127,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 


PARIS-bound  newsman,  excellent 
contacts,  seeks  non-conflicting  assign¬ 
ments.  Copy  tailored,  priced  to  your 
needs.  Box  1085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOING  abroad  July.  Experienced;  33 
years  old.  Itinerary  flexible.  Rex  M. 
Corfman,  3528  W,  Walnut,  Chicago 
24.  III. 


PROFESSIONAL  journalist.  Smith 
college  graduate,  seeks  post  Paris 
writing  for  United  States  publications. 
Mnlti-lingual,  able  travel.  Box  1008, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


VETERAN  WAR  CORRESPONDENT 
iN  EUROPE  now  Switzerland  seeks 
news  and  features  outlet  as  staffer  or 
on  assignment  basis.  Will  cover  else- 
whiTe  Europe  if  required.  Write  or 
cable:  FRED  SANDS,  c/o  Swiss  Bank 
Corporation,  Zurich. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU I 


Why  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  so 
profit-packed:  1,  It’s  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  stsff-training  material.  Readv-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2,  Oeated  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big  fast-grow¬ 
ing  Wan*  Ad  department.  3,  PAP  ideas 
are  use-tested.  Write  today  for  details 
of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that  makes 
yon  more  money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 


BRANCH  OFFICE  MANAGERS 
Exceptional  opportunity  for  (2)  men 
with  successful  direct  selling  and  col¬ 
lection  experience  to  handle  out-of- 
town  Branch  Offices  for  National  Dis¬ 
tributor.  Must  have  personality,  be 
sales-minded.  possess  sound  judgment 
and  capable  of  supervising  oiitce  staff. 
'Training  course  given  to  men  qualify¬ 
ing.  plus  guarantee  of  $100  per  week. 
Future  income  depending  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual's  organizing  ability.  We  are 
only  interested  in  men  capable  of  earn¬ 
ing  $10,000  to  $12,000  annually,  which 
many  of  our  Managers  are  currently 
making.  Write  in  confidence  for  inter¬ 
view,  giving  educational.  business 
liackground  and  family  status.  Box 
1126.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


INTELLIGENT,  ambitious  man  to  as¬ 
sist  Publisher  of  8.000  circulation 
California  daily.  Must  be  crackerjack 
display  advertising  man.  capable  of  di¬ 
recting  all  advertising,  neat  appear¬ 
ance  and  good  personality.  Starting 
salary  $400  per  month.  All  replies 
confidential.  Send  didails  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1117,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 
SUPERVISOR 

Excellent  opportunity  for  young  lady 
to  step  into  a  newly  established  post 
in  a  fast  growing  department  of  news¬ 
paper  located  near  New  York  City. 
Recent  expansion  of  telephone  staff 
necessitates  employment  of  working 
supervisor  who  is  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  telephone  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Write  stating  age.  experience, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1027,  Editor  A  Publisher.  All 
replies  will  be  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  on  two 
weekly  newspapers,  5  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Call  for  appointment. 
Morsemere  6-5338-J. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  experi¬ 
enced  all  departments.  Salary  and 
bonus.  Eastern  city,  Box  1113,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  salesman  for  chain 
of  Chicago  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Must  know  sales,  copy,  lay¬ 
out.  -Attractive  salary  and  weekly 
bonus.  Write  all  in  first  letter.  P.  O. 
Box  130,  La  Grunge,  Illinois. 


OPPORTUNITY 
To  Become 

LOCAL 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  man 
under  45  with  successful  news¬ 
paper  advertising  selling  back¬ 
ground  to  develop  into  local 
advertising  manager  of  a 
sound  dally  with  nearly  100,- 
000  circulation.  Midwestern 
city  in  the  250,000  to  500,000 
population  class.  Must  be  a 
good  sound  builder  and  have  the 
chaj'acter  to  grow  and  win  full 
confidence  of  local  merchanh. 
Write  Box  I  125,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED  CIRCULATION 

CATHOLIC  NEWSPAPER  on  West 
Ooast  requires  experienced  capable 
man  to  manage  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Must  have  knowledge  Direct 
Mail,  Lists,  Parochial  School  Cam¬ 
paign,  ABC,  Renewals,  etc.  Wonderful 
opportunity  for  young  energetic  man. 
Circulation  has  been  increased  from 
14,000  In  1945  to  40,000  net  paid. 
Right  man  can  push  it  to  85-100,000 
in  next  three  years.  State  experience, 
references,  salary  desired  to  Box 
1075,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  country  circulation 
Supervisor.  Good  carrier  promotion 
man  capable  of  training  new  District 
Managers.  Excellent  opportunity  on 
large  niurning  and  Sunday  paper.  Give 
full  details  of  past  experience,  salary 
wanted,  availability  and  references  in 
first  letter.  Write  Box  1107,  Editor 
A  Publisher, _ 

SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  requires 
experienced  capable  road  man  to  man¬ 
age  assigned  country  territory,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  boy  carriers  and  men  distribu¬ 
tors  necessary.  This  is  a  permanent 
position  with  a  growing  paper.  Must 
have  car  and  be  willing  to  travel.  Box 
1134.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ALL  AROUND  REPORTER,  capable 
covering  city,  county  buildings  beat 
on  small  daily  near  Chicago.  Fine  lo¬ 
cation.  top  pay.  Write  H.  M.  .Tensen, 
Daily  Republican,  Belvidcre.  Illinois. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
with  background  in  public  finance 
and  taxation  for  large  afternoon  daily 
in  southern  New  England.  Prefer  col¬ 
lege  graduate  in  30-48  age  group  who 
has  had  newspaper  experience  in  this 
field.  Permanent  position  with  at¬ 
tractive  salary  and  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  State  qualifications  fully 
and  indicate  starting  salary  require¬ 
ment  s^BoxlOl^^EditorAPuhlisher. 


EXPERIENCED  news  and  sporta  re¬ 
porter.  Prefer  unmarried  man.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Town  1.5.000.  Evening  daily. 
New  building,  (^ongenial  staff.  Start 
at  $50.  Duncan  Banner.  Duncan.  Okla. 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  journalism 
graduate  beginning  reporter,  male,  on 
small  town  daily  newspaper.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  varied  experience. 
Write  Miss  Erneatine  Jenison.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Beacon-News,  Paris,  Illinois. 

EDITOR  S 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORuT' 

GOOD  NEWSPAPER 
years  dailjr  experience  (prefer^ 
both  reporting  and  desk)  wantej^ 
teach  part  of  reporting  and  ediiijT 
and  assist  supervision  large  coUm 
daily  in  accredited  school  of  jounj 
ism.  Open  Sept.  1.  Can  do  gridmu 
work.  Box  1131,  Editor  A  Publizi^ 


MIDWEST  OPPORTUNITY 


Managing  Editorship  of  an  evenii. 
daily,  20,000  to  25,000  circulztki 
class,  is  available  to  an  exetotm 
capable  of  assuming  complete  ckun 
of  news  room.  City  of  importance  a 
industrial  life  of  America — 50,000  u 
60,000  population.  Good  schooU, 
Ideal  recreation  facilities.  We  imI 
an  executive  with  foresight,  leaderiiiii. 
desiring  to  put  roots  down  in  groviii 
community.  Write  in  detail  of  eipe? 
once,  references,  salary,  expcetatioiii. 
etc.  to  Box  1138,  Editor  A  Publieher 


NEW,S  EXECUTIVE:  Immediate  open 

ing  for  a  man  of  proven  ability  in  u 
industrial  city  between  Pittsburgh  nq 
Toledo,  in  the  60,000  population 
group.  For  the  right  man  here  it  u 
opportunity  occuring  not  too  often, 
Salary  is  commensurate  with  abUitj' 
Excellent  chance  for  someone  rapiMt 
of  assuming  management  of  a  nev|. 
room.  Box  1139,  Editor  A  Publinliet. 


REPORTER-REWRITE-MAN 
If  you’re  looking  ahead,  here  ii  u 
opportunity  to  establish  yonrsell  vh) 
a  rapidly  growing  daily  newipapet. 
Located  close  to  suburban  Chicim. 
Position  offers  attractive  salary.  Oin 
complete  history  of  newspaper  bank- 
ground  and  experience,  age  and  otkn 
qualifications.  Write  Box  1044,  Ui- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — A  first-class  rewrite  tun 
who  can  concisely  and  intellignallj 
rewrite  multiple  leads  from  the  win 
services.  A  copy  reader  who  wantntn 
return  to  news  writing  might  be  iAil 
for  this  position.  Eastern  seaboeri 
five  nights  t)er  week.  State  all  dctiib 
including  salary  expected.  Box  UK 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  woman  K- 
porter  with  some  actual  experinea 
general  reporting,  covering  only  diil; 
in  15,000  population  city.  loeatd 
heart  of  Cumberland  mountains,  llu; 
have  first  class  character,  referenm 
Wire  full  details  including  stirtii; 
salary  wanted.  Daily  News.  Middlu 
boro,  Kentucky. 


WANTED:  ASSISTANT  MANAOBG 
EDITOR.  Managing  editor  of  mrti» 
politan  Southeastern  Afternoon  Dii!) 
and  Sunday — 100,000  circulatioB- 
looking  for  all  around  newspapemu 
as  his  assistant.  Must  know  nen 
and  newsroom  operation  from  b»n 
ning  to  end.  Must  have  exerutiwe  ik: 
ity  and  be  able  to  get  along  sitk 
others.  Prefer  ambitious  young  minii 
early  thirties,  presently  employed,  ui 
on  smaller  paper  Applications  will  k 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Writi 
fully,  giving  experience,  age,  relit 
ences  and  salary  expected.  Box  lOB 


HELP  WANTED— INSTRUCTORS 

INSTRUCTOR  WAITED.  Accredit^ 
Linotype  achool  seeks  instrnctor-ae 
chinist  commencing  September  1 
Eight  hours.  Five  day  week.  Liken 
intermittent  vacations.  Duties:  Men 
tenance  four  linecasters,  three  bom 
lecture  weekly.  Modern  housing  » 
sured.  Pay  above  local  union  WW 
Will  answer  only  letters  that  interez 
Write  Box  9975,  Editor  A  Publiiku 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

COMBINA'nON  MAN  OR  LINOTTP! 
OPERATOR  WANTED.  PerminW 
37  hour,  5  day  week,  scale  |1." 
nights.  Saturday  and  Sunday  ■ 
Paid  vacation.  Pension  plan.  Uniwr 
sity  community.  Prefer  single 
count,  of  housing.  Write  Box  1“ 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PKINTKK-COMPOSITOK  with  wotj 
I  ing  knowledge  of  linotype.  By  OM  * 
America's  top  weeklies.  Write  W 
I  1102.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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help  wanted— mechanical 

5m  all  coast  Carolina  newspaper 
wants  working  foreman  able  to  oper- 
itc,  make  machine  repairs,  superwise 
job'  department  as  well  as  all  newspa¬ 
per  operations,  able  and  willing  to 
teach  conscientious  apprentices  and 
bnild  efficient  shop  staff.  $80  mini¬ 
mum.  Good  future.  Write  Box  9987, 

Kditor  Se  Publisher. _ 

MECUANTcAL  6>UPEK1NTKM>KM' 
to  take  complete  charge,  open  shop 
printing  plant.  Eleven  Linotypes,  two 
Rotary  Presses.  Location  Borough 
Hall,  Brooklyn.  State  experience,  re¬ 
ferences  and  salary.  Box  1145,  Editor 
k  Publisher. _ 

pKES-siiM-AN,  combination  stereo.  Goss- 
Autoplate.  Los  Angeles.  Box  1046, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

XEWSPAPEK  pressman  wanted  by 
iirge  volunie  press  room  equipped  with 
Duplex  tubulars.  Must  be  union  mem¬ 
ber,  or  eligible  to  membership.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  color  preferable,  but  not 
mandatory.  Scale  $93.44  days;  $102.79 
nights;  37!4-hour  work  week;  6  paid 
htdidays.  Xo  trouble.  Shopping  News, 
5309  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  O. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 

syndicate  has  opening  for  junior 
(slesman  contacting  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors.  Newspaper  experience  and  ear 
irs  necessary.  Box  9969,  Editor  k 
Publisher. _ _ 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY 


For 


YOUNG  SALESMAN 


uitli  e.stablishcd  and  expanding  feature 
qndicatp.  Flair  for  |>romotion  and 
wide  .syndi(  ate  experience  on  road  re- 
qnireil.  (live  complete  details,  back- 
.'rmind.  and  expected  salary.  Box 
lOOS,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 

WALLACE  SUPPOKTEU 
to  aid  public  relations,  laon^  hours 
Itnieling  work,  some  clerical.  $60 
salary.  May  la.st  only  to  election. 
Xon*discriininatory  hirin^f.  XVrite  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party  of  Pennsylvania.  6  S. 
4th  Street,  Hurrisburjf,  Pennsylvania. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti- 
rlci.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St..  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

CAPABLE  newspaperman,  nationwide 
record,  now  with  $100,000,000  eoncern 
in  top  ranking  cxeeutive.  ailministra- 
lire  spot,  anxious  return  to  news  field 
•I  editor.  .lob  fiay  must  he  top¬ 
flight.  Prefer  salary  and  percent  with 
right  to  put  earnings  back  for  stock. 
Middle-age,  sober.  Box  1137,  Editor 

t  Publisher. _ 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  in  adver- 
tiiing  and  business  niaiiugement.  good 
editorial  qualifieatioiis,  seeks  advertis¬ 
ing  or  business  managership  of  strong 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Willing  to 
ninke  modest  investment.  Age  34,  ex¬ 
perience  14  years.  K.  A.  Wegkamp,  22 
Madrone  Park  Circle,  Mill  Valley, 
California. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADVERTISING _ 

C.RfiATER  CLASSIFIED  VOLUME 
rop  prestige,  profits!  Young,  aggressive 
cUnifled  manager  desires  change  for 
neater  opportunity,  earnings.  Excel* 
i**nt  record  on  small  competitive  daily. 
Married.  Salary,  bonus.  Prefer  West. 
lioi  9971.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Missouri  University 
^nool  of  Journalism.  AdviTtising 
^ajor — feature  writing  background 
13  recent  articles  in  national  niaga- 
^^®*‘***<’‘^*  2A:  wants  job  in 

PJhucity-proniotion  beginning  Aug. 
Mnte  R.  K.  Dahl.  209  Defoe  Hall, 
t-olnmbia.  Missouri. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  15  years 
magazine  experience.  Valuable  Con¬ 
tacts.  Handle  staff.  W’ants  newspaper 
spot.  Box  9968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

AS.SIST.ANT  Circulation  Manager  or 
Di.strict  Manager.  Trained  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  with  “on  the 
job"  training.  “GI”  Bill  of  Rights 
3rd  year  experience.  Good  at  “Little 
Merchant’’  Sales  Promotion.  .A.H.C, 
department  management.  Family  man. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  1123,  Editor  & 

I’lihli.sher. _ 

VET,  27  years  old,  eollege  graduate, 

to  work  on  newspai)er.  magazine,  cir¬ 

culation.  Vincent  J.  W’right,  909  Belle¬ 
vue  Avenue.  Trenton.  New  Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

A1  news,  wire  editor.  25  years  all¬ 
round  experience.  Snappy  layouts, 
punchy  heads.  45.  Family.  Box  1114, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ABLE  copyreader,  reporter,  40;  de¬ 
pendable:  A-1  references.  college 

trained.  Box  1105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ALERT  writer.  27,  seeks  position  on 
newsi)aper.  trade  journal,  house  -organ. 
Collegi-  graduate,  experienced  writer 
and  photographer.  Box  1111,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  _ 

AMBITIOUS  young  man.  single,  ’24, 
eollege  graduate.  seek.s  position  with 
future  in  editorial  department.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  writing  sports.  Box  1120, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

.AGGRESSIVE  Young  reporter.  5  years 
thorongli  experience  seeks  permanent 
job.  Single,  college,  references,  will 
travel.  Box  1141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CHURCH  EDITOR  of  metropolitan 
newspaper  Interested  in  making  new 
connection  on  or  about  September  1. 
Would  prefer  reorganizing  church 
news  setup.  Ten  years*  experience. 

Box  9804.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COLLEGE  graduate,  veteran,  single, 
some  writing  experience,  wants  job 
as  reiiorter.  Ares  no  object.  Box 

1106.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COMPETENT  all-around  newspaper¬ 
man,  20  years  metropolitan,  smaller 
city  on  rim,  slot  telegraph,  city  desks. 
Now  employed.  Excellent  references. 

Box  1056,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

COMPETENT  copyreader,  39,  sober, 
dependahlp ;  good  references.  C.  M. 
Cole,  508  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento,  CaliL 
COPY'  READER.  2.5  years’  experienee, 
wife  eoi)y  reader-reporter,  eight  years. 
Both  competent,  good  references.  Box 
4219.  Miami.  Florida. 

COI’YREADER— the  McCoy;  15  years, 
rewrite,  sports,  makeup;  36,  live  wire. 
Box  113.5,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

COPY  RE.ADER,  25  years  experience. 

fast,  eompelmt.  well  grounded  foreign, 

domestic  affairs.  .Available  two  weeks. 

Box  4219.  Miami.  Florida. 
CR.AK’TS.M.AV;  News,  feature  writing; 
publicity.  j)nh1ie  relations;  weekly  and 
house  organ  editor:  college  instructor: 
Stanford.  Yale  edni-ated:  29.  Offered! 
Box  1109.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESPERATE 

Family  man  must  have  position  at 
once.  AVill  go  anywhere.  Highest 
references.  Many  years’  experience 
as  foreign  correspondent,  editor,  re¬ 
write  man.  feature  writer,  reporter, 
trade  newspapers,  and  public  relations. 
Desires  living  salary  only.  Box  1081, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DETROIT  EDITOR,  will  write  fea¬ 
tures  on  assignment,  or  represent 
magazine,  trade  journal,  or  newspaper. 
Subjects:  industry,  trade,  economic 
trends,  teehnical,  personalities.  Good 
background  in  newspaper  work,  engin¬ 
eering.  economic  research.  Excellent 
ennneefions.  Write  Box  27,  Detroit  23, 
Mirhigan. _ 

EDIIOR  COl.CMNTST— 25  years’  ex¬ 
perienee,  talented,  original.  sober. 
Small  city  preferred.  Box  1132.  Editor 
A-  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  no  ivory 
tower  sitter — would  like  opportunity 
to  meet  the  puhlie  and  bring  an  edi¬ 
torial  page  to  life.  University  gradu¬ 
ate.  Long  experience  as  news  execu¬ 
tive  and  editorial  writer.  In  middle 
fifties.  Prepared  to  furnish  full  details 
and  specimens  of  work.  Box  1115, 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EIHTORI.AL  or  copy  reading  position 
in  Illinois.  Indiana,  Michigan  or  Wis¬ 
consin  wanted  by  young  man  now 
employed  as  telegraph  editor,  willing 
to  work  hard  under  encouraging  cir- 
cuiii.stance.s.  Prefer  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
ercise  initiative.  Box  1104,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

EDITOR 

Industrial  background.  College 
trained,  seeks  editorship  trade  publi¬ 
cation,  public  relations  directorship. 
$6000  minimum.  Box  1011,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EFFICIENT,  creative,  honor  jonrnal-  | 
ism  grad.  Plenty  experience  house  or¬ 
gans,  seeks  editorial,  copy  position. 

Box  9982,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Telegraph  Editor,  25, 
seeks  position  Mid-.Atlantir  states. 
Dummy  papers,  copyread,  write  heads, 
two  wire  services  on  small  city  daily. 
Excellent  references.  SDX,  Missouri 
graduate.  Box  1110,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  she-reporter:  four 
years  general  news,  police,  social.  B..A. 
Writes  concise,  coherent  copy.  Now 
employed  New  York  area.  .Available 
September.  Box  1130,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisiier. _ 

EXPERIENCED  deskman,  rim.  slot, 
makeup.  Now  on  65M.  Good  reason  for 
change.  Best  references.  Box  1122, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  WANT  TO  REFORM  I 
January.  *48,  B.  J.  from  Missouri 
yearns  for  daily  deadline.  Now  han¬ 
dling  weekly  house  organ  competently, 
but  not  enthusiastically.  Year  of 
small  daily  experience  backs  prodneer 
of  clean,  clever  copy.  Sports,  on  either 
side  of  desk,  preferred.  Box  9995, 

Editor  A  Piihlisher, _ 

.TGURNALISM  graduate.  New  York 
University,  KTA,  exerience  Connecti¬ 
cut  Daily.  Excellent  social  science 
background.  Keen  writer  seeking 
newspaper  with  non-cynical  editor  who 
wants  a  man  of  integrity — devoted 
to  accurate,  truthful  journalism.  Box 
1083.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


MAN,  five  years  New  York  morning 
daily,  makeup,  copyreading,  rewrite, 
eollege  correspondence,  reporting, 
wants  reporter  job  with  daily.  $70 
weekly  to  start.  Box  1029,  Editor  A 
Piihlisher. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  reporter  and-'or 
photographer.  26,  2' 5  years’  experi¬ 
enee.  wants  work  in  Southwest.  Calif¬ 
ornia.  Job  and  location  first,  pay 
secondary.  Box  1140,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

REPORTER — small  daily  experience; 
journalism  graduate ;  young,  single, 
have  car,  locate  anywhere.  Starting 
salary  secondary.  Box  1097,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

*  REPORTER-REWRITE-DESKMAN, 
Vet..  1  year  in  charge  of  upstate 
New  York  Daily  bureau;  traveled,  20 
years  experience  all  beats.  New  York 
City  and  midwest.  References.  Single, 
healthy,  sober.  3  languages.  Good 
background.  Guild  member.  Ready 
short  notice.  Please  give  salary.  Box 
1088.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SEASONED  newsman,  middle  50’s. 
now  holding  top  job  publication  with 
900.000  subscribers  (not  newspaper) 
plain  homesick  for  newsroom.  Will 
coiisiiler  editorship,  news  desk  or  slot. 
Previous  editorials  recojiied  world- 
wide.  Box  1136,  Editor  A  Piihlisher. 
.SE.ASOXKD  desk  man,  38.  city,  su¬ 
burban  or  wire  tO  years,  seeks  spot 
oil  newsy  Florida  PM  daily.  Box 
1119.  Editor  A  Piitilisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  college 
young  .lime  graduate,  exeellent  fea¬ 
tures,  eoluiiiiis.  eoverages.  Seeks  good 
start.  Box  1112.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
SPOKTSWRITER,  27.  June  eollege 
graduate:  wants  position  with  daily, 
jireferahly  in  Iowa;  experience  with  2 
eollege  papers  and  daily:  desires  op- 
liortiiiiity  for  advaneement.  Single. 
Box  1116.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SPORTS  DESK  MAN.  now  in  east, 
desires  joh  southern  afternoon  daily, 
preferahly  Florida.  21  years  metro¬ 
politan  experience.  Box  9992,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


TELEOR.APH  editor  or  deskman.  Ex¬ 
perienced  University  editor.  Prefer 
south  but  consider  any  offer.  Reliable. 
43  $70  weekly — less  if  living  costs 

half  way  reasonable.  Box  1067,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

TUP  Sunday  feature  writer  seeks 
position  in  California  or  Arizona  with 
samples  forwarded  on  request.  Box 

1129.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

lUP  FLIGHT  news  background:  AP 
in  New  Y'ork  City:  S  A  S  in  Europe; 
midwest  daily,  all  beats,  now  editing 
national  trade  magazine  in  midwest. 
Want  stimulating  job  in  New  York 
City  area.  Film,  theatrical,  literary 
interests;  photo  sense,  versatile  writer, 
editor,  reporter  with  administratiTe 
ability.  Box  9986,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TO  PUBLISHERS 

This  is  addressed  only  to  those  pub¬ 
lishers  who  may  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  reader-confidence  in  their  news 
jiapers. 

It  is  addressed  particularly  to  those 
publishers  who,  dissati.sfied  with  the 
reader-confidence  in  their  papers,  feel 
keenly  that  an  intelligent,  self-respect¬ 
ing  news  staff  is  a  newspaper’s  finest 
asset. 

It  is  addressed  even  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  publishers  who  would 
like  to  plaee  their  news  staffs  and 
their  news  columns  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  executive  editor  or  a  man¬ 
aging  editor  capable  of  developing  a 
highly  competent  staff  devoted  to  pub¬ 
lic  service  journalism. 

If  you  are  interested  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  such  a  person,  you  may 
wish  to  communicate  with  the  man  iu 
whose  behalf  this  advertisement  is 
written. 

This  man  is  at  present  employed  in 
the  direction  of  a  large  staff.  He  woulil 
like  to  work  under  contract  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher  who  feels  that  the  growth  of  his 
newspaper’s  circulation,  intluence,  and 
money  profit  will  he  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  expansion  of  its  service  as  a 
public  spirited,  accurately  informed, 
intelligent  NEWSpaper. 

All  inquiries  will  be  considered  in 
the  strictest  confidence.  Box  1055,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


VET  with  know  how,  seeks  cub’s  job 
with  active  daily.  Box  1087,  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ 

WELL  DISCIPUNED 
Young  man,  veteran,  college  back¬ 
ground,  can  write,  go  anywhere,  salary 
secondary.  Box  99'i8,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

W.ANTED:  Sports  writing  job  with 
daily  paper  anywhere  in  U.  S.  Can 
write.  Experience,  extensive  college 
training.  Pat  McPartland.  224  North 

Dubuque  St..  Iowa  City,  Iowa. _ 

WIHT  D.AILV  WANTS  mature  young 
man  varied  experience?  29.  MA.  4 
years  high-  and  low-echelon  intelli¬ 
gence  work.  20  months  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  Control  Council.  Germany.  Ex¬ 
tensive  writing,  editing  experience. 
Returned  Stateside  because  uudown- 
able  ambition  newspaper  work.  Want 
to  learn.  Who’ll  start  me?  DP  Digges, 
Roseiidale  Road.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

FEATURE  PHOTOGRAPHER 
with  12  years  background  on  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  and  freelance  for 
national  magazines  desires  connection 
with  progressive  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine.  Box  1118.  Editor  A  Publisher, 
LABORATORY  Technician — Long  ex¬ 
perience.  commercial  and  news  photog¬ 
raphy.  Military  Service  Army  Photo¬ 
graphic  Staff — want  permanent  job. 
Eugene  J.  Giannone,  37-38  91  Street, 
Jackson  Heights.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  now  em¬ 
ployed  with  eastern  daily  circulation 
50.000.  Seeks  change  with  larger  oi 
similar  paper,  magazine  or  publicity. 
Writer,  weekly  photo,  column.  Formerly 
with  nows  syndicate.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences,  12  years’  experience,  will 
travel.  Box  1068.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

YOUNG  public  relations,  publicity  as¬ 
sistant.  excellent  writer,  thorough 
knowledge  commercial  films,  college 
graduate  plus  Masters  credits,  adver¬ 
tising  prize-winner,  2  years  heayy 
ad  experieu-e,  age  23.  caa  travel,  now 
New  York  City.  Box  9993.  K.  A  P. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


WHEN  President  Truman  last 

week  linked  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  Review  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  as  the 
‘‘worst  in  the  United  States”  he 
displayed  some  of  the  same 
peevishness  about  the  press  that 
characterized  his  predecessor  in 
his  later  years.  FDR  couldn't 
resist  lashing  out  at  times  at 
members  of  the  press  who  had 
gained  his  disfavor.  Truman 
seems  to  have  inherited  the  tech¬ 
nique. 

■The  President  probably  did 
not  know  when  he  made  the 
charge  that  he  had  linked  the 
names  of  two  publications 
whose  histories  had  been  inter¬ 
twined  somewhat  in  the  past. 
Alfred  Cowles,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  treasurer  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  for  three  decades 
and  a  close  friend  of  its  man 
aging  editor.  Joseph  Medill.  was 
father  of  William  H.  Cowles, 
who  merged  two  early-day  Spo¬ 
kane  newspapers  to  form  the 
Spokesman  -  Review.  Several 
members  of  the  Tribune  staff 
were  on  the  Spokesman  when  it 
started.  including  Joseph 
French  Johnson,  financial  edi¬ 
tor:  Homer  Carr,  marine  editor, 
and  J.  Howard  Watson,  reporter. 
For  a  year  W.  H.  Cowles  also 
was  a  reporter  on  the  Tribune, 
covering  a  police  beat.  We  are 
told  that  when  he  went  to  Spo¬ 
kane  he  asked  Joseph  Medill  for 
suggestions  and  was  advised  to 
‘‘publish  the  news.” 

•  «  • 

FLOYD  TAYLOR,  director  of 

the  American  Pre.ss  Institute 
at  Columbia  University,  believes 
that  most  critics  of  the  press 
ignore  the  newspaper  reader — 
what  he  wants  from  his  newspa¬ 
per  and  what  he  will  accept.  For 
that  reason,  he  says,  “a  good 
deal  o''  the  criticism  of  new’spa 
pers  we  have  heard  in  the  last 
few  >’oars  has  been  superficial 
critici.'-m." 

A’r.  Taylor  di.scussed  this 
problem  in  a  recent  address  on 
"The  Newspaper  s  Responsibility 
to  it.'!  Commiinit.v"  before  the 
Penns.vlvania  Press  Conference. 
His  speech  was  covered  briefly 
May  22.  page  20.  but  this  angle 
deserves  further  treatment. 

For  the  last  two  years  at  the 
Institute.  Taylor  has  been  in  an 
admirable  position  to  study  the 
subject  and  analyze  the  diverse 
opin.ons  expres.sed  by  editors, 
reporters  and  authorities  in  va¬ 
rious  fields. 

There  is  general  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  newspapers  are 
the  chief  agency  in  giving  the 
people  the  knowledge  of  events, 
and  the  interpretation  of  those 
events,  that  they  must  have  in 
order  to  make  sound  judgments, 
he  stated.  Concern  over  the  vii- 
tues  and  faults  of  the  press 
stems  from  this  recognition. 

Taylor  put  the  critics  of  the 
press  in  two  categories:  1.  Those 
who  are  ardent  believers  in 
democracy  and  are  disturbed  be¬ 
cause  they  fear  the  job  new.spa- 
pers  are  doing  is  not  adequate 
enough  to  make  democracy 
work,  and  2.  Tho.-e  who  are  ac¬ 


tual  foes  of  democracy  and  at 
tack  the  pre.ss  because  they  real¬ 
ize  a  free  press  is  one  of  the 
principal  bulwarks  of  democ¬ 
racy. 

Ignoring  the  .second  group, 
Taylor  commented  that  criticism 
t)f  the  pre.ss  by  men  who  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  believers  in  democ 
rac.v  is  healthy  and  can  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  both  newspapers  and 
their  readers.  Much  of  this  crit 
icism.  however,  "purports  to 
consider  the  faults  of  the  press 
in  relation  to  the  actual  needs 
of  the  newspaper  reader — but 
the  readers'  needs  have  been  as¬ 
sumed  instead  of  being  based  on 
careful  research.  A  fictitious 
reader — a  theoretical  reader — is 
first  created  by  the  critics  and 
then  they  complain  that  the 
newspapers  do  not  give  him 
what  he  needs.  In  this  process 
no  attention  is  paid  to  what  ac¬ 
tual  readers  of  newspapers  want 
or  what  the.v  will  accept" 

*  »  « 

"MUCH  of  the  criticism  reads 

to  me,"  Taylor  continued,  “as 
if  it  wore  ba.sed  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  all  newspaper  readers 
are  college  professors.  Not  only 
that,  but  that  they  are  college 
profes.Kors  of  exceptional  cali¬ 
ber.  Most  actual  college  profes¬ 
sors  are  authorities  in  one  field 
of  knowledge — and  can  be  as 
igno.ant  as  many  other  people 
on  subjects  outside  their  special 
fields.  Many  of  them  are  gen¬ 
erally  well  informed,  of  course 
— more  of  them  than  is  the  case 
with  most  categories  of  people — 
but  they  do  have  limits  to  their 
knowledge. 

"At  any  rate,  the  a.ssumption 
of  newspaper  critics  often  seems 
to  be  that  newspaper  readers  are 
avid  tor  information  on  all  the 
liard  problems  of  world  affairs, 
national  affairs,  state  affairs  and 
local  affairs.  To  make  them  well 
inforn'cd,  the  critics  seem  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  merely'  is  necessary  to 
print  enough  learned  articles  on 
such  subjects.  The  theory  is 
that  if  newspapers  in  a  state 
print  enough  scholarly  material 
on  the  need  for  reform  of  the 
state  con.stitution  the  readers 
w'ill  become  interested  and  will 
bring  reform  about.” 

Most  editors  will  agree  with 
Taylor's  conclusion  that  this  is 
not  so. 

"The  best  newspaper  is  not 
(he  one  that  seems  best  to  a  man 
sitting  in  an  ivory  tower,”  he 
stated,  "but  the  one  that  best 
serve;-  its  readers — and  to  serve 
readers  well  a  new'spaper  editor 
must  know  what  they  are  like.” 

In  addition  to  personal  con¬ 
tact  bfftween  an  editor  and  hik 
readers.  Taylor  mentioned  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading,  private  research  stud¬ 
ies,  and  those  conducted  by  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

"Not  one  of  these  studies  indi¬ 
cates  that  new'spaper  readers — 
consideied  as  a  whole — have  a 
tremendous  thirst  for  more 
newspaper  articles  on  the  major 
problems  of  our  democracy — 
either  on  the  local,  national  or  ! 
the  international  level.”  I 


EdP  CALENDAR 

June  23-26  —  Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  16th  annual  convention, 
Milwaukee. 

June  24-26  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Assn., 
summer  conference.  Chateau 
F'rontenac,  Quebec.  Canada. 

June  24-26 — National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Pre.ss  Women,  con 
vention.  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St. 
Paul.  Minn. 

June  2.‘>-27  —  New  Jersey 
Press  Assn.,  annual  summer 
outing.  Stockton  Hotel,  Sea 
Girt.  N.  J. 

June  2.'> — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  meeting.  Bigwin  Inn, 
Muskoko.  Ont.,  Canada. 

June  2.‘>-26  —  New  Mexico 
Press  Association,  Navajo 
Lodge,  Ruidoso,  N.  M. 

June  28-Jiily  2 — American 
New.spaper  Guild.  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  San  Francisco. 


The  readership  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  is  low. 

The  answer  to  the  critics  is 
not  in  printing  more  of  the  same 
in  newspapers  but  to  give  it  to 
the  reader  in  a  form  that  will 
be  attractive  to  him.  that  he  can- 
readily  understand  and  will 
meet  his  needs. 

Some  editors  ma.v  take  the 
easy  way  out  by  saying  “if  they 
don't  read  it  why  print  it.”  But 
we  agree  with  Taylor  that  ethical 
editors,  believing  such  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
their  readers,  will  try  to  find  a 
way  to  make  it  presentable  and 
readable  to  attract  their  readers. 
Minutes  of  editors’  discussion, 
especirlly  those  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  will  reveal  that  most  of 
them  are  already  thinking  along 
that  line. 

■ 

CBS-Post  Alliance 
Involves  $1,500,000 

Washington  —  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  has  asked 
permission  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  to  as 
sign  the  license  of  WTOP  to  a 
new  corporation,  WTOP,  Inc., 
which  will  be  owned  55%  by 
the  Washington  Post  and  45', 
by  CBS. 

The  Post  will  pay  $855,470  to 
WTOP.  Inc.,  and  CBS  will  trans¬ 
fer  properties  and  equipment 
valued  at  $699,930. 

The  agreement  further  pro 
vides  for  the  assignment  to  and 
assumption  by  WTOP,  Inc.  of 
a  lease,  specified  contracts,  etc., 
and  for  the  furnishing  b.v  CBS 
and  the  Post  to  WTOP,  Inc.  of 
additional  funds  up  to  $1,000, 
000. 


Agnes  Henebry 
New  Chairman 
Of  Librarians 

Washington  —  Newspaper  li. 
brarians  met  here  last  week  at 
the  convention  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  and  elected 
as  chairman  for  1948-49,  Agnes 
Henebry,  librarian  of  the  Deco 
tur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review. 

Elected  vicechairman  was  Mrs 
Alic-e  M.  Schramm,  Milwaukee 
Journal.  Robert  E.  Grayson,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  was  chosen 

.secretary-treasurer. 

The  group  heard  a  series  of 
round  table  discussions  by  news¬ 
paper  librarians  and  addresses 
by  Wa.shington  correspondents. 
Milton  Prensky,  of  Pathfinder 
magazine,  told  of  his  "lecture 
system”  under  which  he  gives 
seminars  for  writers  on  the 
magazine.  The  seminars,  he 
said,  are  to  acquaint  them  with 
library  methods,  so  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on  background  ma¬ 
terial  in  minimum  time. 

Grayson  emphasized  the  im- 
porta;'ce  of  having  the  library 
on  tne  same  floor  as  the  news 
room,  so  material  is  available  at 
a  moment  s  notice.  He  also  dis¬ 
cussed  micro-filming  methods. 

He  announced  that  the  "Yan¬ 
kee  Clipper,”  a  newspaper  strip¬ 
ping  device,  invented  by  a  for 
mer  Herald  Tribune  librarian 
is  available  for  newspaper  libra 
ries  for  the  first  time  since  be 
fore  the  war. 

The  librarians  attended  an 
open  house  at  the  Washington 
Star,  and  visited  the  British  Em 
bassy  for  a  reception.  They  also 
made  a  tour  of  the  libraries  of 
Washington  newspapers,  and  at 
tendc’d  open  house  at  the  Wash 
ington  Post. 

■ 

Free  Press  Limited, 
Says  Times'  Newsman 

A  free  press  operates  only  in 
about  two-fifths  of  the  world, 
Neil  MacNeil  of  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  staff  told  a  fo¬ 
rum  of  Loyola  University  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  June  16. 

The  truth  in  news — a  quality 
demanded  by  American  readers 
— has  never  been  so  difficult  to 
get  for  them,  MacNeil  said. 

He  denied  Soviet  claims  that 
the  U.  S.  press  is  not  free  be¬ 
cause  privately  owned.  The  Am¬ 
erican  press  is  owned  by  10,000 
persons  and  institutions,  said 
MacNeil,  and  these  are  of  all 
classes,  creeds,  colors  and  po¬ 
litical  faiths.  In  totalitarian 
states,  he  added,  the  press  is 
owned  by  adherents  of  only  one 
idea — the  current  government. 


Generations  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  have  recognized  the  wiidM 
of  their  local  newspaper  feature,  Tne 
Haskin  Information  Service,  Washingfea- 
D.  C.  They  “ASK  HASKIN.”  It  hw 
come  to  be  an  accepted  slogan.  It  never 
lets  them  down.  It  settles  disputes.  » 
is  interesting  to  read. 


The  Cape  Girardeau  Southeast  Missourim 
( E~t2,978 1  has  renewed  its  contract  ter 
The  Haskin  Service. 
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Declaration  of  Independence! 


He’s  on  In’s  own.  It’s  a  wondcrtnl  feeling.  He  can 
go  places  now.  .Xiul  he’ll  keep  on  going  ])laccs  all  his 
life  —  as  long  as  he  keeps  his  sense  of  imlepeudenee. 

'Ihat’s  America’s  richest  resource  — not  forest, 
field  or  mine,  but  the  spirit  of  her  people,  .\nibition. 
energy,  self-reliance  are  the  reasons  why  individuals 
—and  industries- grow  great  from  small  beginnings. 

lake  the  electric  light  and  power  industrs’,  for 
example.  A  few  practical  dreamers  strung  the  first 
lines.  People  of  faith  and  vision  risked  their  savings. 
Other  folks  combined  skill  and  hard  work  to  produce 


better  and  better  scr\  ice  —  at  lower  and  lower  cost 
—  creating  more  and  more  jobs  —  and  carr\  ing  the 
benefits  of  eleetrie  living  to  more  and  more  people. 

W’ork,  vision  and  free  enterprise  have  won  this 
nation  the  world’s  highest  standard  of  living.  But 
we  can  lose  it,  too.  When  \ou  sec  government  in¬ 
vading  independent  business  —  as  it  has  started  to 
invade  the  electric  business  —  enterprise  is  being 
destroyed,  and  the  American  way  of  life  is  in  danger. 

•  Listen  to  the  Summer  Electric  Hour — FRANKIE  CARLE 
AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA  — 5; 30  P.  M.,  EOT,  CBS, 


America’s  business-managed,  tax-paying 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES* 

itNanfi  on  roquoif  from  this  magatino 


la  0.  S.  A 


Fort  Worth,  gateway  to  the  far-flung  cattle  ranges 
the  Plains,  is  a  friendly  and  hospitable  city  in  the  trui 
tradition  of  the  great  Southwest.  Principal  livestock 
packing  and  grain  market  of  Texas,  Fort  Worth  i 
human  and  easy-going,  yet  cosm'^politan.  Three  Prtu 
feature  writers  in  particulai’  have  captured  the 
vibrant  and  colorful  spirit  that  so  unfailingly  im. 
presses  the  new  arrival  in  Cowtown.  I 


JACK  GORDON  . .  .  whose  gay, 
breezy  column  has  been  a  first  favorite  of 
Fort  Worthers  for  a  decade— because  it 
has  a  superlative  human  touch  not  only 
in  the  amusements  field  but  in  its 
understanding  of  fellow  townsmen. 


CAROLINE  HAMILTON 

...  a  brilliant  newspa[K‘rwonuni 
with  an  unu.sual  flair  for 
featurizing  the  small  adventuni 
of  everyday  life — one  of  the 
most  prolific,  and  human, 
writers  in  the  Southwestern 
journalistic  world. 


BILL  DURHAM  . .  .  one  of  the  five 
Outstanding  Young  Men  of  Texas  selected  by  the 
state  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1947 — 
because  of  his  work  as  director  of  The  Press  “Save 
the  Soil  and  Save  Texas”  campaign 
— he  keeps  his  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  Texas  agricultural  and 
livestock  news. 


These  and  other  staff  writers — highly-trained  specialists 
on  their  various  beats — make  The  Press  a  newspaper  that 
mirrors  the  life  of  the  community  and  the  region,  a  news¬ 
paper  that  is  read  with  zest. 

It’s  having  this  reputation  in  the  community  that 
makes  The  Fort  Worth  Press  such  a  productive  advertising 
medium  for  any  product  that  makes  for  better  living. 


A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
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